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F" IS one of TY 908 Böen 

F ments to moſt Writers, that t. 
; generally Addreſs to "Perſe _ 
"pho knowmg- little of the DR they treat 
Fit gives them an Opportunity to ſay as 


muny Kind Thmgs as they leaſe A they : 
ye Productions, without . F  Repre- 


n: But this Advanta ws en | 


4 belt; for in ſpeakin of Paintin 
50. Ar, 1 [peak to One 1. 7s to 
of that 5 Art; which is not to be un 


- 


derſtood without Penetration, Delicacy, good | 2 


Sence, a reſiu d Taſte, and a Portion of 
that Genius which in; pir'd the Painier 


1 bus Performance. If 1 ſhould ſay things 
boldly te. you, and as of my own Knows 
ledge, jou would eafily deteft the Deceit, FD 
and my Preſumption would be more unpur- 
donable than my grorance. Tet, tho . 
muſt be ven Cantions bow 1 12 

En . 


I 


eee as * | 
The DEDICATION: 
Depth, leſt I ſunk when 1 attempt to Swim; 
1 may venture farther on your Candour and 


Humanity than on my own Judgment, were I 


it to the full as good as I could wiſh it. 
'Trs the Happmeſs, Sir, of Men of your 
Fortune, that they can Read and See what 
they 1 nk fit for their Pleaſure or Inſtru- 
Mu but this Benefit rather expoſes than 
improves Many, who have not a true Reliſh 
| of the Things about which they are curious. 
Vaſt Libraries ill-choſen are rather Rub 
biſh than Curiofaties ; and numerous Col- 
lections of Piftures injudiciouſly made, 
are the ſport and contempt of the Spetator- 
and a Reflection on the Owner, But wl 
ſuch Libraries and Collections excel alike 
in Number and Value, they are Treaſures 
of which the greateſt 3 proud. 
There's no Gentleman im England who bas 
any thing of this kind in greater Perfection 
thas gour ſelf, who "ef ſomething of ſe- 
eral of the beſt Maſters that are ſpoken 


of in the following Treatiſe, and every 
Day in jour own Houſe (the + «Ons of. the 


fineſt Square in Europe) you bebold ſome of 


the Wonders that the Hands of Paolc 
Venue, Guides e Pouſſu 
Ny | ne 


The DEDICATION. 
Carlo 7 and = excellent Artiſts 
have produc Necety 
che the by, era that — 
Goflt, and are ſurprix d to ſee 1 "> 
rare Thmgs together in 4 Country where 
Painting, and the Politer Arts, 5 not ſo 
much encourag'd as in thoſe Places, where, 


ſo well qualifyd to judge of Merit, nor fa 
well able to reward it as in En gland. 


ous Perſon, and Men of Worth and Honour, 
who are ſollicitous for the Proſperity of the 
Arts, and contribute, by their LS, and 


prevail amo us, 


Painting is Siſter 1oPoetry, the Mae's 
Darling, and tho the latter is more Talka- 


tive, and conſequently more able to puſh her 
Fortune, yet Painting, by the Language 


Uh 3 Nature, makes as ſtrong an 
JW impreſſion 7 the Soul, and Aale, as 
vel ar Poets Immortal Honours, 
n L 215; "Ken rors and Kings 
. 324 4 e with the e 


oof 


perhaps, the Nobility and Gentry are not 


let, there are even here ſome few Haf- ; 


Bounty, towards maling them fer a 


«Het, and the Beauty of -a more OY | 
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Poetry, and exalted the Muſe by the Ho- 
mage they paid ber : As much is to be ſaid 


for Painting. - One of the four Houſes of 


the Fabu, as Eminent as any in Rome, 
aſſum'd the Name of Pictor, for that Fa- 


bius, their Anceſtor, painted the Temple of 
Health, and was eſteem d the Founder of 


the Old Roman School, More than one of 
the Emperors in the Bas Empire, ſpent 
many Hours with a Pallet and Pencil, 
and, in the laſt Century, Lewis XIII. learnt 
to Deſign of Vouet. The late Queen 
MARY. of Glorious Memory, and ber 
Siſter our preſent Gractous Sovereign Queer: 
ANNE, were both inſtructed in this Art 
by Gibſon the Dwarf. All the Children 
of the Queen of Bohemia, Daughter to 
King James I. were taught to Paint by 
Hontorſt, and, among the reſt, tbe Princeſ; 
Sophia, who, with her Siſter the Abbeſs of 
Maubuiſſon, ſays Monſieur de Piles, { 
diſtinguerent par Thabilere. de leu 
Pingeau. Alexander the Great was 10 
Jo fond of bus Miſtrels, as of his Painter, 
for he parted with, her to pleaſe bim, and 
err own King Charles I. delighted mor 
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The DEDICATION, 


Hiſtory of the Art to be pleas'd with any 
Information from Me, nor does it want any 
other Recommendation than the Delight it at 
once affords the moſt ſublime Faculty of the 
Soul, the Judgment, and the moſt delicate 
Sence of the Body, the Sight to engage the 
Protection of the Curious: And as you are 


fo in a very high Degree, I hope, Sir, this 
will be ng ungrateful Offering, fince, as far 
as our Author is concern d, tis the moſt com- 
pleat and exatt Diſcourſe of the Kind that 


ever was publiſh'd in ſo ſmall a Compaſs. 


© The Diſſertation before hir Abridg- 


ment of the Lives of the Painters has 


been thought admirable by ſevere Criticks, 


and the Rules be lays down for Painting, 
ſo juſt, that they might ſerve alſo for Poetry. 


I do not ſay this, Sir, to biaſs your Ohm 


on in his fawour, that would be equally pain 


and arrogant; you are {a well acquainted 
with our Author in his own Language, that 
t will be eaſy for you. tu judge whether he 
leſer ves the Charatter which 1s given of 


C = ö 9 
* 
* - 
7 
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um e not. He calls bis Account of the 


1 3 4 4.5 Painter & 


n Painting thun in all the other Sciencen, 
ar much 4 Maſter af he was of all, But 


ou, Sir, are too well acquainted with the 


The DEDICATION. 
Painter s Lives an Abridgment, ard. 
that with good reaſon, for you will imme. 
diately percti ve that he induſtrionſiy avoids 
entring into the Detail of their Allimt + 
Indecd, the greateſt of them Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens only excepted, did nothing of 
0 onſequence enough, otherwiſe than as Pain- 
ters, to give occaſion for any thing to be 
Jaid of them worthy the notice of the Pub- 
lick. In their private Capacities their Lives 
were like the reſt of the Bulk of Mankind, 
ſoo mean for the Pen of an Hiſtorian, and 
Monſieur de Piles has thought fit to let bus 
ſhort Hiſtory of them contam only ſuch of | . 
ther Acliont as ſerv'd to give the World | 
the beſt Idea of them as Painters. He 
Has incerted none but what had ſome Rela- 
tion or other to their Art, and that was eaft- 
ly done in a few Pages, and ſometimes in | 
few Lines, unleſs he had defugn'd to write 
a Hiftory f Pictures, aud not of Pain- | 
ters. 4 believe Gentlemen Curioſuy, in- 
this Caſe, will go no farther than to know 
where the Painter was, born, whoſe Diſ⸗ 


| ciple he was, what was his Manner, hon 
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The DEDICATION. 
I be Executed it, which were his beſt Piece, 
. and when he Dyd. Our Author tellr us! 
in bis Preface, that be had ſeen' all the 
remarkable Books of this lind, and aſter 
| he bad Examin d V afari, Ridolfi, Carlo 
* | Dati, Baglioni, Soprani, the Count 
F | Malyaſia, Pietro Bellori, Van-Mandre, 
- Cornelis de Brie, Felibien, Sandtart 
- 


aud others, thought bis Abridgment neceſ- 
+ | ſary aswell as bis Diſſertation, for large 
Volumes on the Lives of Private Men , muſt 
certainly contain many trivial Things, and 
_ wently prove tireſam. There are few 

"4 Leiſure or Application enough ta 
1 tbro Ten or Twenty Books on an Att 
| _— was intended chiefly for Pleaſure, 


the it bas 2 ite e huſtruft- 
ar it made appear, we hope, in the- 
f wing Tranſlation. 


His Reaſons bad the ſame Weight with 
Me in the Eſſay towards an Engliſh _ 
School. I bw written of the Engliſh 
n . Maſters, more as they were Painters than 


nuch Pains andiTrouble, gather d together, : 
n E. | N dntbrivery Wee — | 
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as they were Men; And yet I have, with | | . 
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tio make ſome of the Li ves larger than Man- 


feeur de Piles has dine bis. I would not 
meddle with thoſe Maſters that are living, 
as well knowmg that's a tender Affair, and 
not to be touch d without running the Riſque 
of giving general Offence. Tf Diſcretun 
would have permitted me to do it, I might 
have enlarg'd and adornd Our School 
Jo much, that neither the Roman, nor 
the Venetian, would have had cauſe: to be 
aſham d of its Company. As it ic, lis 
more than à Match far the French; and. 
the German, and Flemiſh-Schools, on- 
ly excel it by the Performances of thoſe. 
Maſters: whom we claim as our. Own.” 
Hans Holbein and Van-Dyck are as 
much Ours, as Sebaſtian f Venice be- 
lng to the Roman - School, Spagnoletto 
to the Lombard, or Ellis and De Cham- 
pagne to the French: Nor have we 4 


| fnalk Title: to Sir peter Paul Rubens, 


for 'twas the Protettion and Friendſhip 
the Duke f Buckingham, that procur'd. 
him the Opportunites he had diſtinguiſh- 


ing himſelf above others ofs his Contempora-. 


ries and Country- Men f the ſame Pr 1 
that 


r Tas the Duke of Buckinghamihat . | 
3 Teens - 


—ͤ——— — 
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recommended him to the Governor f the | 


Netherlands, as a — Perſon to reſide 
at the Court 'of England, as the King of 
Spain's Miniſter. Tas here that he per- 
form'd ſome of bis beſt Pieces, and here 
that he acquir d the Character of a States- 


Man, which, no doubt, was a conſiderable 


Advantage to bis Reputation as a Painter. 

But why ſhould we be ſo unjuſt to our 
ſelves, as to think we ſtand in need of an 
Excuſe, for pretending, to the Honour of a 


School Painters 45 well ar the French, 


who have been in Poſſeſſion of it almoſt as 
long as the Italians. Tow know, Sir, by 
the many Beautiful Pieces 
the Principal Maſters of both Nations, that 

tbey have had their Vouets, their Pouſſins, 
and le Bruns, we have had our Fullers, 


aur Dobſons, and our Coopers; a 


have not only infinitely out- done them in 
Portraits, but have produc d more Ma- 


ſters in that kind, than all the reſt of 

Bhronep irs T nl won way 44 9 
Mie may alſo afferm, that the Art is en- 
debted to us ſer the broention 


Mezzo- 


have ſeen of 


| 


The DEDICATION, 
Paſtits, a name formerly gi ven to Cray- 
ons, one may ſee that * Alen ar 
very fught Notion of 4 Manner that is 
prathis d here with ſo much Succeſs, They 
made ibeir Drawings on a grey Paper, 
_— and white Chalk, and left the 
Gs to ſerve for the Middle- Tint. Their 
Colours were like ours, dry, withant any 
e of Oil or Water. Our Country- 
=_ _ Aſhfield, multiply d the Num- 
ber and Variety of Tints, and painted 
various Complexions in Imitation of Oit, 


and this Manner bas been ſo much 44 . 


provd us, that ks ng fort | 
which can be expreſs'd by Oil, but the 
Crayons can effect i with e equal Force 
and Beauty. 
N, Sir, who are fo good a Critick, 
and ſo generous a Patron. of the Art, can- 
wot but wiſh we had the ſame Advantage at 
other Schools have in an Academy. Tis 
true, we bave ſeveral admirable Collecti- 
ons, and your own in Particular, whoſe 
Pieces are enough. to inform the moſt indu- 
 Prious Diſciple, and inſpire hir Genius 
s arrive at a Maſtery, in be Art. I bave 
Fo a famous * aſſert, T hat our 


Englih, \ 
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The DEDICATION. 
Enghſh Nobility and Gentry may 
boaſt of as many good Pictures, of 

the beſt Italian Maſters, as Rome it ſelf, 
Churches only excepted, and yet tir ſo 
_ difficult to have Acceſs to any of theſe Col- 
lections, unleſs it be to yours, Sir, who 
ſeem to have made your excellent Collecti- 
on, as much for the publick Inſftrutiton, as 
f fer your own pri vate Satisfaction, that — 
are, in a great meaſure, render d uſeleſs, lik 
Gold in Miſers Coſſers. Had we an Aca- 
demy we might ſee how bigh the Enghſh 
Genius would ſoar, and as it excels all o- 
ther Nations in Poetry, ſo, no doubt, it 
world equal, if not excel, the greateſt of 
them all in Painting, were her Wings as 
well imp d as thoſe of Italy, Flanders and 
France. As for Italy, her Academes have 
kept ber Genius alive, or it would have 

expir d with her Maſters, who firſt ſbem d 

ſhe had one, as her Genus in Poetry dyd 
with Taſſo, and his Contemporarie c. The 
French, indeed, are a forward Peaplezwho 
pretend to Rival all Nations of the World 
in their ſeveral Excellencies, yet confuder+ 
ing they value themſel ven ſo much on" their 
| own Academy, "ti « mattor Far, 
18 = 


St 


The DEDICATION. © 
| ee ſo little Improvement in them by it: 
fe, And if we are = only to them py 
much ſhould we 2 them, had the 
EngliſhDe'ſceples in this Art as AE 
and Encouragements as theirs. 
Sir, tis with all poſſible Reſpett his: [ 
offer you a Treatiſe, which has been fnuſh'd 
. with ſo many Difficultes., The Art was 
1 new to us, tho the Language of the Origi- 
4 was not, but we wanted the Advice of 
thoſe Gentlemen whos: Ms, Dryden con- 
| ſulted in his Tranſlation FF * F 
| we have err d in Terms, youll, I hope, 
conſider us as the World hos favoura- 
ble to that immortal Poet for the ſame 
Fault. Could J hape ſo far preſum d on 
Jour Readineſs to oblige all Mankind, as to 
have deſur d to be l hten d by you when 
I was in the Dark, I had committed en 
Errors on my part, but I had no Warrant 
for that Freedom, and tho we communica- - 
ted the whole Work to all that we believwd 
could 770 ſt us in it, yet tis certain, with 
all our caution, we are far from being bv: | 
fellble | 
Several Maſters, whom 1 have apply 4 
to bave, differ 4 about the e 5 
| ome 


| Innovations, on account of bis great Know- 


the DEDICATION 


Jome Terms, and e ven French Painter ę 
have. aſſur d me, that aur Author bas 'us'd 
ſome which were unknown before. - I took 
the ſence of thoſe words from them, and it 
agreeing with that of the Author, 1 bope, 
we . bave no where miſtalen him, at fe 
confiderably. He it excuſable for his 


ledge m the Art. Twas this Gentleman 
who tranſlated Monſieur Freſ noy s Latin 
Poem, De Arte. rap aphica, ay wrote 
the RefleGions upon it, but yet not thinks 
de e ut ee it 0 clearly as y - 
would have it, * FW cod this Boo Toes. 
ty Tears afterwards. He is full living i in 
Paris, and Deſigns and Paints very well 
bimſelf for. bis Diners being not of the 
Profeſſion, however, I doubt from the Cha- 
rater of the E Tench-School, whether big 
Practice comes up to his. Theory. N 
1 am conſcious to my ſelf, that our Tran- 
ſlation of him, as to the Stile, falls Jhort of 
Mr. Dryden's Verſim of Freſnoy's Poem. 
The Original will, in ſome meaſure, make 
amends for that, and it had been happy for 
our Author, and [the whole Art of Painting, 
if the G entleman, who added the Lives 1 


© — — 2. * 
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The DEDICATION. 


the Painters to Mr. Dryden : Tranſlats- 

en, had had Leiſare or Inclination to have 
dino for urs whit be was fo Nl 4. oth 
for him, and have ſet out the Engliſh- 
| School with the Ornaments, that his 
& That Wat e could have given 
| Eng a 
my own, own, and endeavour d to imi- 

mn * in the Account of thoſe Engliſh 
Painters, whom he thought worthy his Pen. 
They had all been Immortal in his Name 
and Works, whereas, I can only expełl to 
have mine preſerved by theſe of the Maſiers 
of whom I have written. 6 4 

Sir, 1 ardon for tr 1 

withſo 25 ate of my Caſes I 77 he the 
Tranſlation and Additims ſtood leſt in need 
15 Jour Protection, and that 1 1 ſome bet- 


24 tl ſhewing to the World with what 


— — — 


Zeal and Reſpett 1 amy, 
| SIR; TY 
Your moſt Hitntble, and 
| poſt Obeiient Seen, 


. 
4 
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ee TOEKES. (0 ns 
| Rules for forming a Right Fudg- | 


ment on the Works of the © 
| PAINTERS. . 
; 5 1 3 ws 8 | 
nes | OR. | 
| ——_—_————— 
p ENIUS is. the firſt Thing we muſt 9 | 
[ " ſuppoſe in a Painter; tis a part of "hl 


him that cannot be acquir'd by Study © | 
| or Labour. It ſhou'd be great to an- 
{wer the greatneſs of an Art which includes fo 
many Sciences, -and requires ſo much Time and 
Application to be Maſter of as Painting does. Al- 
low then a Man born with this happy Talent, 
the Painter muſt regard Yi/ible Nature as his ob- 
jet, He muſt have an Image of her in his 
Mind, not only as he happens to ſee her in par- 
ticular Subjects, but as ſhe ought to be in her 
ſelf, and as ſhe would be, were ſhe not hindert d 
by certain accidens. 5 


». 
S 
m 


| ( 2 ) * 

Now it being very difficult to meet with this 
perfect State of Nature, tis neceſſary the Painter 
ſhould improve himſelf by the ſame ſearch the An- 
cients made after it with a great deal of care and 
capacity, of which they have leſt us Examples in 
Sculptures, that in ſpite of the fury of Time and 
Barbarians have been preſerv'd, and att even yer 
to be ſeen. He ought, Ifay, to have a ſuffici- 
ent knowledge of Antiquity, and to' karn by 
that how to follow Nature; for the Anti 
has always been the Rule of Beauty to the beft 
Judges. He muſt not content himſelf wich being 
exact and regular, he ſhould in every thing he 
does ſhew a grand Guſto, and above all things a- 
void what is mean and inſipid. 
This grand Guſto in the Works of the Painters, 

is a uſe of the choiceſt Effects of Nature, ſuch 
as are Great, Extraordinary and Probable. Great, 
becauſe things are ſo much the leſs ſenſible to us, 
by how much they are little or divided. Ex- 
- traordinary, becauſe what is ordinary does nor 
ſtrike us, nor draw our attention. Probable, 
becauſe tis requiſite that theſe great and extraor- 
dinary Things ſhould appear to be Poſlible, 
and nor Chimerical. The perfect Painter muſt 
have a juſt Idea of his Profeſſion, which may be 
thus defin'd, Painting is an Art, that by means of 
Deſign andColouring imitates all uiſibleObjects on a flat 
Superficies. Three things ſhould be comprehended: | 
in this definition, Deſign, Colouring, and Compoſe- 
tion, and tho” the latter does not ſeem to be = 
clearly expreſt, yet it may be underſtood by t 
words Viſible Objects, which imply the matter of 
the ſubject the Painter propoſes to himſelf to re- 
preſent. He ought to know, and to practice 
theſe three Parts of his Art in as much perfection 


n 

as poſſible : We ſhall therefore further explain 
them ih ſpeaking of the other parts that depend 
on them. 70 

Compoſition contains two things, Invention 
and Diſpoſition. By Invention the Painter 
ſhould find out thoſe Subjects to work upon that 
are moſt proper to be expreſt and adorn'd. And 
by Diſpoſition he ought to place them in the 
moſt advantageous Sicuation, and where they 
will have the greateſt Effect, the Eye being 
pleas'd with viewingthe faireſt Parts of the Things 
repreſented, which ſhould be well contraſted, well 


diverſify'd, and well group d. 17 
| - of an ro be perfect, muſt deſign cor- 


realy with a good (ufo, and a diffetent Stile, 
ſomerimes Heroic, ſometimes Paſtoral, according 
to the Character of the Figures he introduces. 
He muſt know, for Example, that the Oni-lints 
which would agree with Divinities, would in no 
wiſe be ſuicable to common People; Heroes and 
private Soldiers, the ſtrong and the weak, the 
young and the old ought each to have their ſe- 
veral Forms. Beſides, Nature differing in all her 
productions requires that the Painter ſhould 
have an an{werable Variety in his, and he muſt 
never forget that of all the various Manners of 
deſigning, there is none good bur that which is | 
compos d of beautiful Nature, and the Antique 
The Attitudes, or Poſtures of the Figures, ſhould 
be Natural, Expreſſive, vary'd in their Actions, 
and contraſt ed in their Members. They ſhould 
be Simple or Noble, Animated or Temperate, 
according to the ſubject of the Picture, and the 
diſcretion of the Paimeer. 
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The Expreſſion muſt be juſt to the ſubjeR, 
what relates to the principal Figure: ſhould: be 


noble, elevated and ſublime, and a Medium 
ought to be obſerv'd between what is exaggera- 
ws and what infpid. _ 
The Extremities, I mean the Head, Feet and 
Hands, muſt be drawn with more nicety and ex- 
actneſs than the other parts of the Figures, and 
muſt together help to render their Action more 
Expreſſive. N e Lee $ 
The 7 og ſhould be well ſet, the Foldings 
large, as few as may be, and well contraſted. . 
The Stuff ought to be heavy or light, according 
to the quality and convenience of the ſubject: 
Sometimes it ſhould be wrought, and of a diffe- 
rent kind, and ſometimes plain, agreeable to the 
Figure and its Situation, which requires more or 
lets Luſtre for the Ornament of the Picture, and 
for the Oeconomy of the whole. | 
Animals are chiefly characteriz d by a lively and 
particular ſtroke 'of the Pencil, ? ed tw 
Landskips ſhould not be encumber'd with too 
many Objects, and the few that are there ought 
'to be well choſen. If a great quantity of Ob- 
jects arerepreſented together, they mult be in- 
 geniouſly group d with Lights and Shadows; the 
placing ot them muſt be well connected, and yet 
free, The Trees muſt be of different Forms, Co- 
lour, and Touch, as Prudence and the Variety of 
Nature require. This Touch ought always to be 
light, as it were in motion; the Fore-ground 
ſhould be rich, either by the Objects hem 
ſelves, or at leaſt by nicety of Work, which ren- 
ders things true or palpable: The Sky muſt be 
light, and no Object on the Earth have any of 
its Aerial Character, except ſmooth Waters, ai 
1 N poliſh 
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poliſſid Bodies, which are ſufceptible of the op- 
poſite Colours, as well Celeſtial as Terreſtrial. 
The Clouds ſhould be well choſen; well rouch'd, 
Tn e Hi ie? 54 + 
The Perſpective ſhould be very regular, and 
yet with a ſeeming Negligence. » p33 
In Colouring, which comprehends two things, 
7 the Local colour, and the Claro Oſcuro, . 4 
Painter ſhould inform himſelf very well of both 
the one and the other. This only will diſtinguiſh 
him from thoſe Artiſts, who underſtand Meaſure 
and Proportion as well as he, and this will ren» 
der him the more faithful, and more pertect 
Imitator of Nature. | my 
The Local colour is nothing clſe but that 
which is natural to each Object in whatever. 
place tis found, which diſtinguiſhes it from o- 
thers, and which perfectly marks its Character. 
The Claro Oſcuro is the Art of diſtributing 
Lights and Shadows advantageouſly, as well on. 
particular Objects, as on a Picture in general, 
On particular Objects to give them a convenient 
Relie vs and Roundneſs, and in the Picture in ge- 
neral to expoſe the Objects with pleaſure to the 
view of the Spectators, by giving the Eye an o- 
cation to reſt, which is done by an Ingenious 
diſtribution of great Lights, and great Shadows, 
which lend each other mutual Aſſiſtance by 
their Oppoſition. Thus great Lights are a Re- 
poſe for. great Shadows, as great Shadows are for 
great Lights. Tho', as has been ſaid, the Clara 
Oſcuro comprehends the Art of placing all Lights. 
and Shadows well, yet tis more particularly un- 
derſtood to be the Knowledge of rightly diſpo· 
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ſing great Lights, and great Shadows. fs 
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Their Diſtribution in this laſt ſenſe may be 
made four ways, Fir by the natural Shadows 
of the Body, Secondly by Groupes, that is, by di- 
ſpoſing the Objects in ſuch manner, that he 
Lights may be join d all together, and the Sha- 
dows the fame, as one may imperfeMly perceive 
in a Grape, whoſe Grains on the ſide of the 
Light make a Maſs of Brightneſs, and on the op- 
polite fide a Maſs of Darkneſs, yet all together 
form but one Groupe, and are as one Object. 
This muſt be done fo Artificjally, that no Aﬀe- 
Ration may appear in it: The Objects muſt ſeem 
ſo ſituated naturally, and as by chance, 
Thirdly, By the accidents of a-ſuppos'd Light, 
and Fourthly, By the Nature and the Body of 
the Colours, which the Painter may give to his - 
Objects, without altering their Character. This 
part of Paiming is the beſt and ſureſt Way for a 
Painter to add Force to his Works, and to ren- 
der his Objects ſenſible, as well in general, as in 
particular. I don't find that the way of the Claro 
Oſcuro was known in the Roman School, before 
Polidero da Caravagio s time who diſcover'd it, 
and made it one wo the Principles of the Art of 
Painting, and I wonder the Painters, who came 
after him, did not perceive that the great effect 
of his Works, on the Spectators, proceeded from 
the Reſt which he gave the ſight in groaping 
his Lights on one ſide, and his Shadows on ano- 
ther, which he did only by the knowledge of 
the Claro Oſcuro: I wonder, I fay, how they 
could let ſo neceſſary a part of their Art eſcape 
without taking notice of it. However, the Claro 
Oſcuro is to be found among ſome of the Roman 
Painters, yęt tis not to be eſteem'd as any thing 
more than a happy effect of Genius or 5 | 
+0," LT 


a} oh a | 
and not as proceeding from an eſtabliſſi d Princi- 
ple ofthe Arr. | wy | 
Andrew Boſcoli, a Florentine Painter, had a 
right notion of the Claro Oſcura as may be ſcen 
by his Works, but the re-eſtabliſhment of this 
Principle is owing to Gjorgione, whoſe Competi- 
15 Titian, perceiving it, made uſe of it ever 
aner. | | 
In Flanders, Otho Venius laid it down as a fun- 
damental in Painting, and communicated it to 
Rubens, his Pupil. e latter render d it more 
ſenbble to the SpeRator, and ſhew'd the neceſſi- 
ty of it ſo apparently, that the beſt Flemiſh Pain- 
ters follow'd him in it, and have recom- 
mended their Paintings by this part of Perfecti- 
on, for without it all the care they have taken 
to imitate the particular Objects of Nature, with 
the utmoſt faithfulneſs, had not been worth our 
confideration. 

In the diſtribution of Colours there ought to 
be an Agreement or Harmony, which has the 


fame effeR on the Eye, as Muſick has on the Ear. 


It chere are ſeveral Growpes of the Claro Oſcuro in 
a Picture, one of them ſhould be more ſenſible 
than the reſt, and be predominant over the 
others, that there may be Unity of Object, as 
in 1 Compoſition there ſhould be Unity of 
ubject. 

The Pencilling, if poſſible, muſt be bald and 
light; bur whether it ſeems all of a piece, like | 
that of Correggio, or unequal and unevenlike that 
2 Rembrant, it ought always to be ſoft and 
E 8 | ' A Fe A | 
y: if a Painter. be forc'd to make uſe of the Li- 
cences, they ſhould be Imperceptible, Judicious, - 
Advantageous and Juſtifiable: Thethree firſt ſorts 
FFF 
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(8). 1 
belong to the Painters Art, and the laſt to Hi- 


Whatever Painter is Maſter of his Art in 
all the parts we have mention'd, he may de- 
pend upon it, he is arrivd to a great de- 
ree of Perfection, and his Pictures will infalli- 
ly be fine, yet not entirely perfect, if beauty be 
not accompany'd with Grace. 
Grace muſt ſeaſon rhe parts we have ſpoken of, 


and every where follow Genius ; Grace ſupports 


and perfects it, but it is nor, to be fo throughly 
acquir'd as by any Rules to be demonſtrated. _ _. 

A Painter has it from Nature only, and does 
not know that he has it, nor in what degree, nor 
how he communicates it ro his Works. It ſurpriſes 
the Spectator, who feels the effect without penc- 
trating into the true Cauſe of it; but this Grace 


does not touch him otherwiſe, than according 


to the Diſpoſition wherein he finds it. We may 
define it thus, Ti what pleaſes, and gains the Heart, 
without concerning it ſelf with the Underſtanding. 


Grace and Beauty are two different things, Beau- 


ty pleaſes by the Rules only, and Grace without 


them. What. is Beautiful, is not always Grace- 
ful; but Grace join'd wich Beauty is the heighr 
of perfection. SH, perth hn pod 


» w 


We have given this Idea of a perfe& Painter 
in as few words as we could, that we might not 
be tedious to thoſe who are in no doubt about 
the things it contains, but for thoſe that deſire 
proofs of it, we have endeavour'd to fatisfie them 
in the following Remarks, in which boch the 
one and the other will find, we have treated of 


ſueh things as d preſented themſelves to 
us, and perhaps will 


- 
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nor be indifferent 10 them. 
4a On 
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he ae Remarks anſwer. in Chapters 
to the ſeveral Parts of the Idea of a perfect Pain- 
ter, of Which we have ſpoken io the forego- 
ing Treatiſe, and the Reader, in all the Chapters, 
ſhould by his Memory ſupply the Parts where, - 
we have treated of them to explain herr, | 
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HAP. 1 
of GENIUS. | + 


Is in vain for Men to e with all 
their might to reach the point of Perſecti- 
on, in the Art of Painting, or in any other Art, 
if they are not born with a particular Talent for 
the Science they profeſs. They will always be 
fincertain of attaining the end they propoſe to 
themſelves, Rules and Examples may fhew 'em 

the means of reaching ir, but that is not ſuffi- 
cient: If theſe Examples and Rules are not 
far and agreeable to them, they will never be 
ure.. 

This facidity 1 is only found in thoſe, who be- 
fore they learn''ths Rules of Art, or ſee the 
Works of other Men, have conſalted their own 
Inclination, and examin'd whether they were 
put upon the choice of their Profeſſion by ſo 


inward Light, which is indeed Gehlen and is 
* — them * the neareſt and eaſieſt way 


wo 


Which tis predominant. | 
A Painter, in the firſt lace, ſhould have a Ge- 
niĩus, but that Genius mut 


Wc 118 impoſſible 2 
I. well, noreniy all the Objects he Hs not 


* : 
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both in the means, and in the end. 


Genius therefore is that Light of the Mind, which 


condutts us to the end by the moſt eaſy Means. © 
_ *Fis a Preſent which Nature makes to. a Man at 


the hour of his Birth, and tho ſhe commonly gives 
| 


it for one thing only, ſhe is ſomerimes fo 

as to make ir general in one Perſon. There haye 
been ſeveral Men on whom ſhe has beſtow'd this 
Plenitude of Influences, who have with eaſe per- 
form'd whatever they attempted, and always 
ſucceeded in what they undertook : A particu- 
lar Genius, tis true, does not extend its force 
to all forts of Knowledge as a general one does, 


bur then it penetrates farther into that, over 


Reflections and Induſtry. He muſt have ſeen 
much, read much, and ſtudy'd much, to direct 
his Genius, that it may produce things worthy 


 Poſterity. But ſince he cannot ſee or ftudyevery 


thing he would defire to know in the way 10 
the perfection he aims at, he may, without {cru- 
ple, make uſe of another Man'sStudies. | 4 
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Man may, without ſcrliple, make uſe 
of another Man's Studien 
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That a 


for a Painter to repreſent 


ſeen, but alſo thoſe he has not dg d | IF he has 
* "OW els "L231 775.7 00H "IF not 


ro perfection, rendring them infallibly happy, 


be corrected by Rules, 
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not ſeen a Lion, he can never paint one; and if 
he has ſeen one, he will always paint it imper- 
fectly, unleſs he firſt defign: it after Nature, or af- 
ter another Man's Works. ph | 

For this reaſon we ought not to blame a Pain- 
ter, who having never ſeen or ſtudy'd the Ob- 


jc@.he is to repreſent, makes uſe of another 


Man's Studies, rather than draw fomething falſe 
out of his own Head. Tis neceſſary he Id 
have his Examples in his Memory, or his Table- 
Book ; bis own, I ſay, or thoſe of another Man, 
When a Painter has furniſY'd his mind with 
Images of the beautiful things he has ſeen, he 
adds to, or diminiſhes them according to bis 
godt, or as his Judgment directs. This | 
ariſes by comparing the Ideas of what he has 
ſeen one with the other, an} chuſing that 
which he thinks beſt. For Example, IF 
in his Youth, while he liv'd with his Maſter Pe- 
rugino, had only the Ideas of the Works of that 
painter in his mind, but afterwards comparing 
them with thoſe of Michael Angelo, and with the 
Antique, he choſe that which ſeem'd beſt to him, 
and out of it form'd' a refin'd Guſo, ſuch as we 
ſee now in all his Productions. 62494) 
Thus Genius makes uſe of the Memory, asa 
Veſſel wherein it keeps all the Ideas that preſent 
— to — * — — chuſes — 
are for his pu , by th 1 
and treaſures them up in a Magazine, out of 
which he takes them as - occaſion 1 
Twas out of ſuch a Magazine (if I may fo ex- 
preſs my ſelf) that Raphael took all choſe high 
Ideas; Which he had drawn from the Antique, 
and thus Albers: Durer, and Lacas wan I : 
drew from theirs, theſe Ge, Ideas, 


which 


2 12 
which the practice of their time, and the nature 
of their Country, furniſh'd them. 

A perſon that has a Genius may invent 4 ſub⸗ 

* Sonny. but if he has not ſtudy d particu- 

jets, he will be embarraſt in the Executi- 
on 5 his Work, unleſs be has recourſe to the 


Works of another. 


If a Painter has neither time nor opportunity 
to ſee Nature, yet has a fine Genius, he may ſtu- 
dy after the pictures, the Deſigns, and the Prints 
of thofe Maſters, who knew — to chooſe their 
ſubjects well, and to draw them with Judge+ 
ment. He Who would draw a Landskip, — 
never faw, or never made ſufficient Obſervati- 
ons on the Countries * to be painted, for 
the eddneſs or agreeableneſs of the Proſpect, will 
do well, to make bis advantage of the Works of 
thoſe who have ſtudy d thoſe Countries, or Who 
in their Landskips have repreſented the extraor- 
dinary Effects of Nature. He may look on the 
Productions of thoſe able Painters as ſafely as 
on Nature her ſelf, and by them aſſiſt his Inventi- 
on in ſome future production. To ſtudy, at ſirſt, 
the Works of the beſt Maſters will be two ways 

uſeful to him; one is, he will ſee Nature free 


ſrom many things, which a Man is oblig'd 


to throw aſide when he Copies after her. The 


other is, he will by this method learn to make a 


good choice of Nature, to take nothing from 


her that is not Beautiful, and to men what's 
defective in her. 2 
„ Thus. a Genius well regulated and W 


by che Theory of an Art, not only makes uſe 
of usowngStudics, but alſo turns thoſe of: other 
Men W WM x 1 14 Ro WHO 
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Leonardo da Vinci. writes, that the ſpots which 
are to be ſeen on an old Wall,” forming confug'd 
Ideas of different Objects, may excite Genus, 
and help it to produce ſomething. Some Per- 
ſons fancy this Aſſertion is an Injury to Genius, 
without giving any good reaſons for their object- 
ing to it; for tis certain that on ſuch a Wall, or 
ſome other ſuch like ſpotted thing, there's not 
only room to form our of it Ideas in general, 
but each Painter may conceive different Ideas, 
according to the difference of his Genius; and 
that which is ſeen in a confus'd marinet only 


may produce ſomething clear, and form an im- 
age in the mind of the Artiſt who ſees it accord- 


ing to-his- particular Taſte. By this means one 
Man ſnall ſee a ſine and rich Compoſition; becauſe 
his Genius is fruitful, and his Taſte good; and 
another, on the contrary, ſhall ſee nothing but 
what is poor, and of an ill Taſte, becauſe his Ge- 
nius is barren, and his Tate bau. 

Let the minds of the Painters be of what Cha: 
racter they will, each may diſcover enough iii 
ſuch an Object to excite his Imagination, and 
help him to produce ſomething of his own. '' The 
Imagination growing warm by degrees, becomes 
at laſt capable, by the fight of a few Figures, to 
conceive à great Number, and to. enrich: the 


Scene of his ſubject with certain Objects of his 


own. Thus he may, as ir were, beget extraor- 
dinary Ideas, which ctherwiſe he had never 
thought of. 58 p.. 4 1 $4636p1 $109 

We have ſhewn that the ſaying of Leonardo da 
Vinci, concerning Genius, does it no Injury; on 
the contrary, that tis often of great Service to 


it, as well to thoſe who have much, as to thheſe 
who have little of ir. I ſhall only add to Wh¹ at? 
onto Ve 5a 1 l een eee 
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tracts by ſeveral Actions, which may be con- 


from their Infancy they had been left to them 


Actions, | py Natural, that in my Opinion tt 
very hard to diſcern the difference. Yer this 18 


pure Nature in the whole, or, in part, and "tis . 


Truth, it ſhould be the ſttudy of a Painter wat 
ſtivguiſh one from the other, and to know where- 
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he ſaid, chat the more a Man has of Genius, the b 
more things he will perceive in thoſe forts of Wh 
Spots, or confus d Lines. eg: 
7 | [ 
e | f 
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Of Nature ; of the Actions of Nature - Of 
- the Actions of Habit, a, of Education. 


Ature is as much alter d by the Accidents 
ſhe meets with, as by the Habit ſhe con- 


ſider d two Ways, when ſhe Acts of herſelf; or 
by Habit to pleaſe othets. The Actions that are. 
purely natural are thoſe which Men would do, if 


ſelves, and the Actions, which are the product of 
Habit, and Education, are ſuch as Men do by rhe 
Inſtruction or Example of Others. Of the lat- 
ter kind there are as many different ſorts, as there 
are Nations, and they are ſo mingled with the 


what the Painter ought to aim at; for he muſt f. 
ten treat of Subjects, where he ought to Copy 


ceſſary there 10 know the different Actiom in 
which Nature is ſet out by the chief Nations of 
the World. But becauſe the differences o them 

rocceds from AﬀeRarion, a Veil which diſguiſes 
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in the Fidelity, the Beauty, and the ſimplicity of 
Nature conſiſts, whole Graces are all owing to 


Ff Wher Purity. e n 
MW 'Tis viſible the Ancient Sculptors ſought after 
this natural ſimplicity, and that Raphael borrow'd 


every where ſpread over his Pieces with a good 
Guſto, Yet tho' Nature is the Source of Beauty, 
tis commonly faid, that Art excels her. Several 
Authors have ralk'd thus. and tis a Problem which 
wants very much to be ſolv d- 


CHAP IV. W 
In what Senſe, one may ſay, ART is above 
NATURE. | 


E ſhould conſider Nature either as we find 

her in particular Objects, or in Objects 
in general, and as ſhe is in her ſelf. She is gene- 
rally defective in particular Objects, in the form- 
ing of which ſhe is, as we have ſaid, alter d by 
Accidents againſt her Intention, which is always 
willing to produce her Works in Perfection; 
wherefore, if we conſider her according to her 
Intention, and in her Productions in general, we 
mall find her Perfect. Tis from theſe her works 
in general, that the Ancient Sc took the 
perfection of their Figures, from whence Poly- 
detes drew the Beautiful Proportions of the Sta- 


called the RULE., _ E all 2. wn 
"Tis the ſame with Painters, the advantageous 
efc&s of Nature gave them à deſire to imitate 
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tom them thoſe natural Strokes, which he has 


tac, which he made for Poſterity, and which is BY 


(16) 

thee and a happy Experience, by little and little, 
reduc'd thoſe effects into Precepts. Thus it wa 
not from one Object, but from ſeveral, that the 
Rules of this Art were eſtabliſh'd. 

If we compare the Art of Painting, which 
has been form'd our of Nature in general, with 
any one of her particular Productions, we ſhall 
find it comes ſhort of her, and perceive it to be 
rrue, That Art is above Nature ; but if we com. 
. pare it with Nature her ſelf, who is the Model of 
Art, this Propoſition will preſently be found to 


be falſe. Indeed, to conſider things aright, whaty 


ever Care the Painters have taken to Imitate this 
_ Miſtreſs of their Art, they have not hitherto been 
able to reach her; ſhe has an inexhauſtible ſtore 
of Beauties, and for this reaſon tis ſaid, that in 
the Arts we are always Learning: By Experience 
and Reflection we are continually diſcovering 
ſomething New in the effects of Nature, which 
are without Number, and always auen Pre 
from the other. 


* 


CHAP v. 
o, the ANTIQUE. 155 


JY. the Word Antique are meant all *s Piece 
of Painting, Sculpture and Architeckuüxe, 
which were made as well in eZ pt, as in Greect, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to the 
 Irruption of the Gorbs, who, out of Rage or Ig 
norance deſtroy'd all the Fine Arts, The Term 


Antique is ſtill more particularly us d, to denate the 


g SCulprares of that Time, as * Statues and Baſſo 


bas; ; 


webs 4 a © ae R«Ru«- 
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Relie vos as Medals and Stones En- 
gravd. All thoſe pieces of Antiquity | dan | 
are not of an equal Goodneſs, yet ev'n in thoſe 
that are indifferent, there is a certain Beauty 
which os nay them from the Works of the 


ich 
hall 'Tis not of thoſe indifferent Pieces that we are 
de {peaking here, but of the molt perfect produtti - 


ons of the Ancients, ſuch as we cannot now look 
on without wonder. An Ancient Author has 
put them above Nature, and praiſes the Beauty 
of Mankind but as it has an rec with 
the beauriful Statues. 


Uſa; ab Ungul adCopillum Summum ef fallen 

| videri: 
Efe? 1 Vide Si ignum pitum pulchre 
Plaut Epidic. AG, 5+ 


Authorities to prove this Aſſertion, if I did not 
fear to tire the Reader with Repeti | 
tions: I'refer him therefore to my + Tran/lared by 
Comment on T\ Monſieur Freſnoy s Art Mr. Dryden. 
4 Painting, and ſhall content my 

If with relating what a Modern Painter, ho 
had penetrated far into the Knowledge of the 
Antique, ſaid on the ſame occaſion. Tis the fa- 
mous Monſieur: Pouſſin of whom I am ſpeaking. 
Raphael, {aid he, is an Angel compar 4 with other 
Painters ; but in compariſon 4 the Ancients he's 


the n A. The Phraſe is a liitſe too ſtrong, and I 
Ig [ink 'tis enough to fay Raphaet is as much be- 
um low the Ancients, as the Moderns are below him. 
the I ſhall examine this thought morc at large when 


lea to write his Life. 
G Tis 


i a might quote an infinite number of ancient 


| (18) 
©, *'Tis certain there are 'few who are able to 
diſcern all the Delicacy that is to be found in the 
Ancient Sculptures, uſe, to doit, the Artifts 
fhou'd have a Mind proportionable' ro thoſe of 
the Sculptors that made them. They ſhow'd 
have a Sublime Guſto, a quick Conception, and 
an exact and lively Performance. They gave 
their Figures Proportions conformable to their 
Character, anddefign'd their Divinities by Cen- 
tours more Eaſy, more Elegant, and with a greater 


» 


Goat than thoſe of ordinary Men. 

They made a refin'd choice of beautiful Na- 
ture, and found out excellent Remedies, for the 
Impotence of the matter they work'd with 

hindring them to imitate all Things. | 
A Painter therefore cannot do better than en- 

deavour to ſind out the excellence of theſe Pieces, 
that he may know the Purity of Nature the bet- 
ter, and deſign the more Learnedly, and the 
more Elegantly. Nevertheleſs, ſince there are 
in Sculpture ſeveral things that do not agree 
with Painting, and ſince the Painter has, beſides, 
the means to imitate Nature more perfectly; he 
ought to regard the Antique, as a Book which is 
to be tranſlated into another Language, Whetein 


tis ſufficient he keeps to the ſenſe and meaning 


of the Author, without tying himſelf ſervilely to 
his Words. IK ETON 30} 
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OB A'P: VE.” 
Of the Grand GUS TO. 


T has been ſhewn by the Definition I have 
given of the grand Guſto, as it relates to the 
Works of the Painters, that tis not to be accommo- 
dated to ordinary Things. A Mediocrity is not 
allowable but in the Aris which are neceſſary for 
common uſe, and by no means in thoſe that are 
invented only for Ornament and Pleaſure, where- 
fore in Painting there muſt be ſomething Great 
and Extraordinary. to. Surprize,. Pleaſe and In- 
ſtrut, which is what we call the grand Guſto. 
'Tis by this that ordinary Things are made Beau- 
tiful, and the Beautiful, Sublime and Wonder- 
ful; for in Painting, the grand Gufto, the Sub- 
lime, and the Marvellous are one and the ſame 
thing. Language indeeed is wanting, but eve- 
ry thipg ſpeaks in a good Picture. 45 


1 — 


— — — — 
CCH Ap. Vn. . 
Of the ESSENCE of Painting, | 


din Tos a _ > ant rad 


XE have faid, that Painting is an Art 
which by means of Deſign and Colours, imi- 
tates all viſible Objefs. on a flat Superficies. *'Tis 
thus or very near it, that all who have ſpoken 
of this Art have defin'd it, and no body has yet 
had any thing to ſay againſt the Definition. It 
contains rhree Parts, Compoſition, Deſign and 
e C2 Colouring, 


_— 


Hog. and the Painter is, on all occaſions, oblig d tod 


4 
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Colouring, which are the Eſſence of Painting, 
as the Body, the Soul and Reaſon are that of 2 
Man; and as Man, by theſe; three Parts of him 
only, ſhews ſeveral Proprieties and Agreement, 
that are not part of his Eſſence, but the Orna- 


ment, for Example, the Sciences and Virtues ; fo 


tis only, by the eſſential Parts of his Art, that a 
Painter ſhews an infinity of Things which heigh- 
ten the worth of his Pictures, tho they are not 
of the Eſſence of Painting. Such are the Pro- 
prieties of Inſtructing and Diverting; upon 
which one may ask this conſiderable Queſtion, 


1 . 


| C2 AP TI 55:21 

_ Whether Truth of Hiſtory be Eſſential in 
: > PASEO; -* 

1 plain that Compoſition, which is an 


_ eſſential Part of Painting, comprehends 
the Objects that are to be mer with in Hiſtory, 


6 


of wich Truth is the Eſſence, and by conſe- 


quence this Fidelity ought to be Eſſential in Pain- 


— 4A 


conform himſelf thereto. | 

To this it has been anſwer'd, that if Truth of 
Hiſtory be Efſential in Painting, there could be 
no Picture in which it ſhould not be found, where- 


as there are ſeveral which repreſent no Hiſtory at 


all, ſuch as Allegorical Pictures, Landskips, Beaſts, 
Fiſh, Fruits, Flowers, and ſeveral other Things, 
which are the pure Effect of the Painters Fancy. 
Notwithſtanding all this, tis certainly true that 
the Painter ought to oblerve an exact Fidelity 5 
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the Hiſtory he repreſents, and that by a curious 
ſearch after the Circumſtances which accompa- 
ny it, he ſhould encreaſe the Beauty, and the 
value of his Picture, yet this is not an Obliga- 
tion on him which is of the Eſſence of Painting, 
tis only an indiſpenſible Decency, as Virtue and 
Science are in a Man. Thus, as a Man is a Man 
(till, let him be never fo Vicious and Ignorant, fo 
a Painter is ſtill a Painter, tho? he be Ignorant of 
Hiſtory ; yet as the Virrues and Sciences are the 
Ornaments of a Man, ſo tis undeniably true, 
that all the Works of the Painters wherein Hi- 
ſtorical Subjects are repreſented, are ſo much the 
more valuable, by how much the more the Truth 
of Hiſtory is preſerv'd, ſuppoſing ' that there is 
nothing wanting as to the Imitation of Nature 
which is Eſſential in Painting. . 
A Painter may be very skilfal in his Art, and 
yet know nothing of Hiſtory: There are almoſt 
as many Inſtances of this, as there are Pictures of 
Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, Tintoret, the Baſſan's, and 
ſeveral other Yenetians, Whoſe chiefeſt care was 
about the Eſſence of their Art; that is, in the 
imitation of Nature, and who very little apply'd 
themſelves to Things that might, or might not 
be without altering its Eſſence. Tis in this 
ſenſe the Curious judge of the Pictures of the 
Painters I have mention'd, or they would not 
buy them by their weight in Gold, nor would 
their Works be other wife” among thoſe that have 
the firſt place in their Cabinets. 
And yer tis not to be diſputed, but that if 
this Eſſence of the Art, in the Pictures of the Je- 
netian Painters, had been accompany d with thoſe. 
Ornaments that certainly render ſuch Things 
more valuable, I mean the Truth of Hiſtory, and 


(22) 
Chronology, they would have been much more 
Eſtimable even than they are now. We muſt, 


however, confeſs, tis by this Eſſence only that 


the Painters ought to Inſtruct us, and that we 
ought to prefer the Imitation of Nature in their 
Pieces to all other Excellencies whatſoever. If 
they inſtruct us, ſo much the better; if they don't, 
we ſhall ſtill have the pleaſure of viewing a kind 
of Creation that will both divert and move us. 
When I would learn Hiſtory, I would not go 
to a Painter for it ; he is an Hiſtorian meerly by 
accident. I would read. thoſe Books that treat 
of it expreſsly, and inform my ſelf by thoſe, 
 - Whoſe eſſential Duty it is, not only to relate 
Events, but to do it truly. 1 | 
Nevertheleſs, after all I have ſaid on this Sub- 
ject, I will not pretend to excuſe a Painter, 
where he ſhews himſelf a bad Hiſtorian ; for a 
Man is always blame-worthy in ill performing 
What he Undertakes. If a' Painter is abont to 
treat of an Hiſtorical Subject, and knows no- 
thing of the Objects which ſhould be a part of 
his Compoſition ro render it true, he ought 
carefully to inform himſelf, either by Books, 
or from Men of Learning, and if he is negli- 
gent in this matter, he is without doubt inex- 
cuſable. I except ſuch as have painted Pieces 
of Devotion, where they have introduc'd Saints 
of different Ages and Countries, not aut of choice 
but out of a forc'd complaifance for the Perfons 
that ſer them ro Work, whoſe weakneſs incapa- 
Citated them to reflect on theſe Additional Things 
that might contribute to the Ornament of Pain. 
„ c LR NGS - 
Invention, which is an eſſential part of Pain- 
ting, conſiſts ſolely in finding. out Qbjedts pro- 


. OY) 

per to enter into the Compoſition of a Picture, 
as the Painters Imagination guides him, whether 
in Things True or Falſe, Fabulous or Hiſtorical. 
Suppoſe then a Painter ſhould imagine Alexan- 
der the Great was dreſt as we dreſs at this Day, 
and ſhould repreſent that Conqueror with a Hat 
and Perriwig, he would doubtleſs doa very ridi- 
culous thing and be guilty of an unpardonable 
Error, but his crime would be againſt the Truth 
of Hiſtory, and not againſt Painting, if the reſt 
of the Things he painted were according to the 
Rules of Art. N 

But tho' Nature is the Eſſence of Painting, and 
Hiſtory only an Accident, yet this Accident is 
not leſs worthy of the Painters- conſideration 
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- than the Effence, in caſe he would pleafe every 

1 body, eſpecially the Men of Letters, and fuch as 

4 judge of a Picture more by their Underſtanding, 

4 than their Eyes, and whoſe Opinion. it is, that 

1 the eee, - theſe ſorr 8 conſiſts 
chiefly in repreſenting Hiſtory faithfully, and ex- 

E preſſing the Paſſions well. 
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of the Imperfedl ideas of P ALN TING. 


THERE are few Perſons who bave 2 clear 
_ Idea of Painting, even among the Painters 
themſelves ; Several of whom place the whole E- 
_ of their Art in Deſgu, and others think tis 
in ene Colounng or. 
N88 1885 oy | C 4 6 The 
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out conſidering the effect, or to what degree of 
Perfection the Painter has carry*d his imitation 


' ſuperfluous, and at the ſame time the Holy Father 


and fill up the extent of their Knowledge. 


1 \ 

CY 

The greater Part of thoſe bred to the Profeſſi- 
on of Learning, have no: Notion: of Painting 
but as it relates to the Invention of the Painter, 
whoſe fancy is the chief thing they look on. 
They examine this Invention narrowly,” they. 
difſe& it, and as it appears more or leſs ingeni- 
ous, they praiſe or diſpraiſe the Picture with- 


of Nature. In this ſenſe it was, that Sr. Auſtin 
faid, The knowledge of Painting, and the Fable is 


commends the profane Sciences. * 

In vain did Titian, Giorgione and Paolo Veroneſe, 
exert themſelves to excel in the Eſſence of their 
Art, the imitation of Nature. In vain were they 
at ſo much pains to imitate her ſo perfectly as 
they did, and the Criticks have in vain regarded 
their Pieces as the moſt perfect Copies of Na- 
ture, if that is not in the firſt place to be confi. 
der d. They gave themſclves the trouble of Pain- 
ting to no purpoſe, ſince correct prints would 
ſuffice to exerciſe the judgement of ſuch Criticks, 


To return toSr. Auſtin, if he had had a true Idea 
33 of Painting, as it is only an imitation 
ths, Of Truth, and had reflected that by rhis 
lick that imitation the Souls of the Righteous 
ſaid it. may be a Thouſand Ways rais#. upto 

| divins Love, he would have written a 
Panegyrick on this fine Art with ſo much the more 
warmth by how much the more he was him- 
ſelf ſenſible of every thing that might carry a 
Man to Heaven. Another Father: had a juſter 
Idea of Painting, I mean St. Gregory of Nice; WhO 
after having made a long and beautiful Deſcrip- 
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tlon of Abrabam' s Sacrificing his Son Vace has 

theſe words, I have 
Jure which repreſents this moving Object, and could 
ne ver withdraw them without Tears, ſo well did the 


often caſt . Eves upon a Pi- 


picture repreſent the thing it ſelf, even as 90 the 


action were rhen L ”g 1 my fight. 


_ 4 
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CHAP. X. 


How the Remains of the I * Idea of 
Painting have been preſerv'd, in the . 
ef many, ever fince its Re-eftabliſhment. 


Have in the former Chapter ſhewn, that the 
Eſſence of Painting conſiſts in a faithful Imi- 
tation, by which means the Painter may both 
peg and inſtruct, according to the meaſure of 
is Genius, I ſhall now treat of thefalſe Ideas of 
Painting, and ia this Chapter ſhew how the Re- 
mains of thoſe that are imperfe& ſlid down to 
us from our Forefathers. 
Painting, as well as other Arts, came to be ; 
known by the progreſs it made in the Minds of 
Men. Thoſe that began to revive it in Iraly, 
and conſequently had but weak Principles to go 


by, drew the Admiration of the Spectators by 


the Novelty of their Works; and as the' number 
of Painters encreas'd, and Emulation gave them 
new Lights 1n cheir Art, he Beauty and 

Value of their Pieces encreas d alſo, from whenee 
aroſe a great many Lovers and Criticks in Pain- 
ting and Things being come to a certain point, 
Gn * beliew d it impoſſible for the Pencil 
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to produce any mine perfect, than what 
was in thoſe Days the Object of their wonder. 
Men of the higheſt Quality viſited the Pain- 
ters, Poets ſung their Praifes, and in the Year 
1300, Charles King of Naples, paſſing thro* Ha- 
rence, Call'd upon Cimabue, who was then in re- 
tation, and Coſmo di Medicis was ſo charm'd 
with Filippo Lippi's pieces, that he try'd all man- 
ner of ways to overcome the Whimſicalneſs and 
Lazyneſs of that Painter, and to make him mind 
his work. NE 1 . 
However, tis eaſie to judge by the Remains 
of their firſt productions, that Painting, at that 
time, was a very indifferent Bufineſs compar d 
with what is now to be ſeen from the hands of 
the beſt Maſters, who ſucceeded them in their 
Profeſſion ; for the part that depends on Com- 
poſition and Deſign, was not then ſeaſon'd by 
the grand Guſto, which the Painters have fince 
uir'd. That of Colouring was intirely un- 
known to them, and in both the Colouring. of 
Objects in particular, which we call the Local Co. 
our, and in the knowledge of the Claro Oſcuro, they 
were abfolutely Ignorant, and knew nothing at all 
of the Harmony of them both rogether. They 
made uſe of Colours, tis true, but the way they 
took was Trivial, and did not help them ſo much 


to repreſent the truth of Objects, as to call em 


to our Remembrance. 


They were bred up in ſuch Ignorance of Co- 
louring, as to have no conception of the power 
of that charming part of their Art; nor to what 
degree of height it conld raiſe their Works. 


They took their Maſters words, which were O- 
racks to them, and having, as they thought: no- 
thing co do but to tread in the Faths 1 


Paths in which 
_ 
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they led them, all their Study was about Inven- 
tion and Deſign. | 

At laſt, after ſeveral Years, the good Genius 
of Painting rais'd up ſome great Men in Tuſcany, 
and the Dutchy of Urbin, who by the goodneſs 
of their Talent, the ſolidity of their Underſtand- 
ing, and the aſſiduity of their Studies, elevated 
the Ideas of the knowledge which they learnt of 
their Maſters, and produc'd ſome things: ſo per- 
fe, that they will always be the admiration of 
Poſterity. ; 

Thoſe to whom we owe this perfection moſt, 
are Leonardo ds Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Ra- 
pbael, but the latter, who excell'd all of them. 
acquir'd ſo many parts of his Art, and carry'd 
them to ſo high a degree, that the great Praiſes 
which have been given him, have made it to be 
beleiv'd he was wanting in nothing, and have 
in his Perſon center'd all the Perfection of 
Painting. T : P 

It being neceſſary, in this Art, to begin with 
Deſign, and certain that the ſource of a good 
Taſte, and correctneſs, is to be found in the anci- 
ent Sculptures, and the works of Raphael, who 
took our of them what was moſt valuable, moſt 
of the young Painters, in ſucceeding Times, ne- 
ver fail'd going to Rome to Study, and conti- 
nue ſo to do now-a-days; from whence they 
bring the general Eſteem of thoſe Pieces which 
are admir'd there, and tranſmit it to all that hear 
them. Thus a great number of the Curious have 
preſerv d, on the faith of others, or che autho- 
rity of Authors, the firſt Idea which made an 
Impreſſion on their Minds, to wit, that all the 
Perfection of Painting is to be found in the 


a8)... 
The Roman Painters have alſo, for the moſt 
part, remain'd of this Opinion, and have inſinu- 
ated it into Strangers, either out of a Love they 
bore their Gountry, or out of a neglect of Co- 
touring which they never underſtood well ; or 
that they prefer'd the other Parts of Painting 


before it, which, being a great many in number, 


took up their whole Lives to Study and ac- 
uire. 
3 For theſe reaſons therefore they minded no- 
thing but what depends on Invention and De- 
470 and tho Raphael invented very ingeniouſly, 
tho he defigy'd moſt Correctly and Elegantly, 
tho' he expreſt the Paſſions of the Mind wich in- 
finite Force and Grace, tho' he drew his Sub- 
jects with all poſſible Decorum and Noblenefs, and 


no Painter has diſputed with him the advantage 


of Superiority in the Multitude of the Parts of 
his Art, which he was Maſter of; tis, however, 
undeniable, that he did not penetrate far enough 
into Colouring to render the Objects very true, 


or very ſenſible, nox to give an Idea of a perfe& 
Imitation, and yet this perfect Imitation and Sen- 


ſation make the Eſſence of Painting, as I have 
already prov'd. Iis compos d of Deſign and 
Colouring, and if Raphael, and the Painters of 
his Time had bur an imperfect Notion of the 
latter, the Idea of the Eſſence of Painting, which 
is produc'd by their Works, muſt neceſſarily be 
imperxfe&, as well as that which has been intro- 


duc'd into the Minds of ſome Perſons, ſince 


thoſe Days, otherwiſe of good Judgment. 
The Works of Titian, and thoſe other Painters, 


who have ſhewn their Thoughts with the advan- 
tage of a faithful Imitation, ought, one would 


think, to have deſtroy'd thoſe evil Remainders 


— 
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of COMPO SITION, the Firſt Part 
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which we are ſpeaking of, and have ſettled the 
Ideas of the Art as Nature and Reaſon require 
from an Underſtanding that is juſt, But the 
Youth: of the ſucceeding Times ſince Raphael, 
going from Rome to Venice prejudic'd in their 
Sight, and their Judgment, and ſeldom ſtaying 
there long; ſee, as it were, en paſſant, the beau- 
tiful Pieces that might give them a juſt Idea, and 
are very far from contracting a good Habit of 
Colouring, which would make their Studies at 
Rome more valuable, and render them without 
Reproach in all the parts of their Profeſſion. 

But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, is that ſome cer- 
rain Curious Perſons, who have the remainders 
of this falſe Idea, and are themſelves charm'd 
with the Venetian Paintings, buy them up, 
with good Reaſon, at high Prices, tho* thoſe 
Pictures have almoſt no other merit than their 
Colouring, one part of the Eſſence of Paintin 


which I have here Eſtabliſn' d. 78 
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CHAP. Xt. 


of Fainting. 7... 1.2.7.0 
THERTO we have only us'd the word In- 
vention, to ſigniſie the firſt Part of Pain- 
ting. Several have confounded it with Genius, 
others with a fruitfulneſs of Thought, others 
with the Diſpoſition of Objects; but all theſe 
Things ate different from one another; _— 
| re 
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fore I am of Opinion, that to give a clear Idea 
ot Painting, it ſhould be call'd P divi- 
ded into two Parts, Invention and Diſpoſition, 
Invention only finds out Objects for a Picture, 
Diſpoſition places them a-right. *Tis true theſe 
two Parts are different, and yet they have fach 
a relation to each other, that they may be com- 
ehended under the ſame Name. þ 

es ol is form'd by reading Hiſtory, and 
the 'Tis the pure effect of the Imagina- 
tion in Metaphorical Subjects. It contributes to 
the Truth of Hiſtory, as well as to the Clearneſs 
of Allegories, and in what manner foever tis 
made uſe of, it ought not to keep the mind of 
the Spectator in ſuſpence by any Obſcurity : And 

et as faithfully and ingenuouſſy as a ſubject may 
— it will never have a good Effect, if it 
is not diſpos'd of advantageouſly, as the Oecoso- 
my, and the Rules of Art require, and the juſt 
Mixture of theſe two Parts, is what I call Com- 
poſition. {TY | 
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CHAP. Xu. 
Of DESIGN, the Second Part of Painting. 


A Good Guffo, and correctneſs of Deſign, 
are ſo neceffary in Painting, that a Painter 
ho wants them muſt do Miracles to attract the 
leaſt Eſteem, and the Deſgu being the Baſis and 

Foundation of all the other Parts; being what 
terminates the Colours, and difemtangles the 
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1 
Objekte, its Elegance, and Correctneſs are no 
eſs neceſſary in Painting, than the Purity of 
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C HA p. NIII. 
Of the ATTITUDES. 
N the. Attitudes. the Ponderation, and the 


Contraſt are founded in Nature ; ſhe does no 
Action, but ſhe ſhews thoſe two Parts, and if 


PF —*— T ÜL! tire 


ſhe fails of it, ſhe muſt be either depriv'd of 

Motion, or conſtrain'd in her Action 

—-—— -r 
CH AP. XIV. 


of the EXPRESSIONS. 


HE Expreſſions are the Touchſtone of the 
Painters Underſtanding ; by the juſtneſs of 
his diſtributing them he ſhews his Penetration, 
and his Diſcernment : Burt there is as much ſenſe 
requir'd in the Spectator to perceive, as in the 
Painter to perform them. 

A picture is like a Scene, where each Figure 
plays its part. Figures well defign'd, and well 
colour'd are admirable -indeed; yer moſt People 
having not a juſt Idea of Painting, are not ſenſible 
of thoſe Parts of it any farther, than they are ac- 
company'd with Vivacity, Juſtneſs and Delicacy 
of Expreſſion, which is one of the moſt * | 
* | 1 ; 1 


„ 

lents of a Painter, and he that is ſo happy as tg 
manage his Expreſſions well, will not only make 
them relate to the parts of the Face, but alſo tg 
thoſe of the whole Body, and will expoſe them, 
in ſuch manner, that even the moſt inanimate 
Obj-. &ts ſhall agree with the general Expreſſion of 
the ſubjece. 1 
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CHAP; M 
of the EXTREMITIES. 


HE Etvrremities, which ate the Head, Feet 

and Hands, being the moſt known and re. 
markable Parts of the Body, and thoſe, which, 
if one may ſo ſay, ſpeak moſt to us in a Pi. 
&ure, they oulght ro be more terminated than the 
others, if the Action of the Piece expoſes them 
moch W ! & 2 14 Af v3 0 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of the DRAPERIES. 


TO ſet or caſt a Drapery is a term in Pain- 

ting, by which is underſtood to cloath and 
dreſs a Figure. The word Caſt ſeems to mie to be 
ſo much the more Expreſſive, by how much the 
more the Draperies ought not to be adjuſted as 
ve put on our Cloaths. In following the Cha. 
racter of Nature, who is far from all ſort of 
Wir 3 . Aﬀectation, 


WJ 
AﬀeRation, the Folds ſhould fall about the Mem- 
bers, as by chance: They ſhould leave enough of 
them naked, to ſhew whar they are, and by 4 
careful Artifice contraſt them in ſhowing them, 
and, if I may ſo expreſs it, careſs them by their 
tender Windings, and foft Touches. Hißlg 
The ancient Sculptors, who had not the uſe of 
different Colours, becauſe they work'd the fame 
thing on the ſame matter, have avoided the 
large ſpreading of the Folds, leaſt ſurroundin 
the Members they ſhould attract the Eyes, an 


hinder its ſeeing the #aked of their Figures, 
with as much eaſe as they would have had em. 


For their Draperies, they often made uſe of wet 
Linnen to cloath their Figures, or elſe they Mul- 
tiply'd the ſame Folds, to the end that this repe«- 
tition might make a fort of Eching, which 
its obſcurit +: apy a 1 t ee 
the more ſenſible. They have commonly 

wy this * in Wege Baſſo prong and 
which way ſoever they manag'd their Drape- 
ries, they plac'd their Folds in wonderful Order; 
The Painter, who by the diverſity of his Co- 
lours and Lights ſhould diſtinguiſh the Members 
from the Draperies, may govern himſeif by the 
good Order of the Antique Folds, without imi- 
tating their number; peg yok vary his Stuff ac- 
cording to the Chatacter of his Figures. Thoſe 
Painters, who did not know What Liberties they 


in. arc allow'd in this matter, have been as much in 
nd WY the wrong in copying the ancient Sculptures, as 
be Wl the modern Sculptors have been in imitating the 
che Wl Painters, | - 
rte reaſon Why the Folds ought to diſcover 
* where the Limbs of a picture are, is becauſe 
6 


Painting is on a flat Superficies, and he muſt - 


| Es 5B 

annibilate ſome things, by deceiving the fight, 
and leave nothing equivocal. to be ſeen in his 
Piece: Wherefore the Painter is oblig'd to ob- 
ſerve this order in all his Draperies of what Na- 
ture foever, either coarſe or fine, rough or 
plain; and he muſt always prefer the Majeſty of 
the Folds, to the richneſs of the Stuff, which 
muſt be ſuited to the Age and Faſhions of the Hi- 
ſtory that is repreſented. "= 
As the Painter ought to avoid all manner of 

ſtiffneſs and hardneſs in his Folds, and be care. 
ful that they don't ſmell of the Lay- Man, as we 
commonly ſay, ſo he ſhould alſo uſe his flying 
Draperies with diſcretion, for they can only be 
agitated by the Wind in a place where one ma 
reaſonably ſuppoſe it blows, or by the compref- 
fion of the Air. When a Figure is ſuppos' d to be 
in Motion ſuch ſort of Draperies are moſt ad- 


vantagious, becauſe they contribute to the Life 


of a Figure by the Contra: Yet care muſt be 
taken, that the cauſe of ic may appear natural 
and probable, and there ſhould never be flying 
Draperies on different ſides in the ſame Picture, 
when they cannot naturally be agitated by any 
thing but the Wind, and when the Figures are 
in repoſe. Several skilful Painters have commit- 
ted this fault without thinking of it. 
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wenne 
Of LANDSKIPS: 


F Painting be a fort of Creation, tis more 

ſenſibly ſo in Landskips than in any other 
kind of pictures. We fee there Nature riſing 
bur of her Chaos, the Elements ſeperated, the 
Earth adorn' d with lier various Productions, atid 
the Heavens With their Stars. This ſort of Pain- 
ting contains all the others in little, and there- 
fore the Painter, who exercilcs it, ought to have 
an univerſal Knowledge of the parts of his Art; 
if not in ſo particular a manner as thoſe that 
are us'd to paint Hiſtory; yet, at leaſt, ſpecula- 
tively, and in general; and if he does not finiſh 
all the Objects that compoſe his Picture, or ac- 
company his Landskip, be is, at leaſt, oblig'd to 


ſpecify livelily the Guſto, and the Character, and 


by bow much the leſs his Piece is unfiniſh'd; to 
give it the more vivaci /r. 
However, 1 do not. pretend to exclude exact - 
neſs of work from this Talent ; on the contrary 
"twill be the more admir'd, and the more valu- 
able for it. But let a. Landskip be never ſo well 
niſh'd, it iis merit does not conſiſt in the Com-. 
pariſon of the Objects one with another, and if 
their Character be not thereby preſerv'd; if the. 
Proſpectſ are not well choſen; of not well ſet off 
a good Intelligence of the Claro Oſcuro; if the 
Strokes are not lively, and the Scene animated 
by the Figures, by Animals, or otbet Obiects, 
which are uſually in Motion; and if to a geod 


Gufo of Colouring; and io extraordinary ple | 
: e 
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and take his Rule and Compaſſes with him, that 


CN). 
tions, the genuineneſs and truth of Nature ate 
not join'd, the picture will never be cſteem'd; nor 
be — into the Cabinets of the true Cri- 
ticks. 


At 
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CHAP. XVII. 
of PERSPECTIVE. 


Certain Author has ſaid, that Perſpect᷑ ive and 

Painting are the ſame thing, becauſe there 
is no Painting without Perſpective. Tho' the Pro. 
poſition is falſe, abſolutely ſpeaking, in as much as 
a Body cannot be withour Shadow, and yet it 
is not the ſame thing as the Shadow, neverthe- 
leſs tis true in this ſenſe, that a Painter cannot 
do any thing without Perſpective in all bis Ope- 
rations, and that he does not draw a Line, nor ſtrike 
a ſtroke with his Pencil, which has not a ſhare 
of this in it at leaſt habitually. It regulates the 
meaſure of Forms, and the Degradation of Co- 
lours in all places of the Picture, The Painter is 
forc'd to know the neceſſity of it, and tho* his 
practice of it is, or ſhould be confummate ; yet 
he will often be expoſed to make great Faults 2. 
gainſt this Knowledge, if out of Lazyneſs he wil 
not conſult a- new, at leaſt in the moſt viſible Places, 


he may put nothing to riſque, nor lie open to 

cenſure. | 1 
Michael Angelo has been blam'd for neglecting 
Perſpe&ive, and the greatelt Maſters of Italy have 
been ſo thoroughly convinc'd, that without it 
| tis 


4 Fad 
4: BW. all 
'tis impoſſible * any Compoſition to be regu- 
lar, that they have endeavour d to go to the bot - 
tom of it; and in ſome Deſigns of Raphael, there 
are to be (cen even a ſcale of Degrees, ſo exact 
was he in this point. 


CHAP. XIX. 


of COLOURING, the Third Part of | 
| | Painting. 


8 Painters have talk d of Colours fo ve- 
ry far from what they ought to have done, 
that I was tempted to endeavour to ſet them 
right, and wrote a Dialogue in defence of Co- 
louring, which was printed Four and Twenty 
Years ago; and having nothing better to ſay of 
it at this rime, refer the Reader to that 
Treatiſe, wherein I have done my utmoſt to ſhew 
the Merit and Prerogative of Colopey v all 
poſſible Perſpicuity. 


ä — * . * * 


CHAP XX. 


of the Harmony of COLOURS. 


HERE is a Harmony, and diſſonance. in 
the kinds of Colours, as there is in the 


Tones Or Degrees of h and in rr | 


— 


. 
Muſick, the Notes muſt not only be true, 

but in the performance the Inſtruments muſt al- 
fo be agreeable: And as all Muſical Inſtruments 
do not agree one with another, as for Example, 
the Lute, and the Hautbois, the Spinet, and 
the Bagpipe, ſo there are Colours that will ne. 
ver appear together without offence to the fight ; 
as the Vermilion with the Green, the Blew with the 
Yellow; and yet as the moſt ſharp Inſtruments 
bear a Part with a good Effect, among ſeveral 
others, ſo the moſt oppolite Colours being 
plac'd 4 Propos, among divers others which 
are in Union, will render ſome parts of a Picture 
the more ſenſible, eſpecially thoſe that ſhould 
predominate, and draw the Eyes of the Spe. 
ky OS PAs. 1 F 
Titian, as I have elſewhere obſerv'd, has made 
this uſe of them in his Triumph of Bacchus, 
where having plac'd Ariadu on the Borders of 
the Picture, and for that reaſon not being able 
to make her remarkable by the Luſtre of the 
Light, which he preſerv'd for the middle of his 
Piece, he gave her a Vermilion Scarf on a Blew 
Drapery, as well to looken her from his Ground, 
which was aBlew Sca, as becauſe the was one of 
the principal Figures of his ſubje&, upon which 
he defird to attract the Eye. Paolo Ver 
neſe, in his Mariage of Canaa, becauſe Chrif, 
who i the principal Figure of the ſubject, is 
carry'd ſomewhat into the depth of the Picture, 
and that he could not make him be taken notice 
of by the Brillant of the Claro Oſcuro, has drell 
him in Blew and Vermilion, thereby to conduct 
the ſight to that Figure. 
. N bam xt | 1 | 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of che PENCIL. 


HE term, Pencil, is ſometimes taken for 
all the. parts of Painting; as when we fay, 
That Raphael's Transfiguration is the fineſt Picture 
that ever came from his Pencil, and ſometimes tis 
to be underſtood of the Work it ſelf, for Example 
when we ſay, Of all the Painters of Antiquity, 
Apelles's Pencil was the moſt Learned. In this 
place the word Pencil ſignifies Simply the Ex- 
terior manner he obſerv'd in employing his 
Colours, when thoſe Colours don't ſeem too 
much agitated, or, as one may ſay, too much tor- 
mented by the 8 of a heavy Hand; but 
on the contrary, when the movement appears 
Free, Ready and Light, we ſay, The Piece is of 4 
good Pencil, yet this freedom of the Pencil is of 
little worth, if 'tis not 7 by the Head, and 
if it does not ſerve to ſhew us that the Painter 
underſtands his Art. In a word, a fine Pencil 
in Painting, is like a fine Voice in Muſe 5 both 


- the one, and the other, are valu'd according to 


the Proportion of the great Effect, and the Har- 
mony that accompanies them. Hs 


— — — > —_— 5 _ „ x 
CHAP. XXIL 

Of te LICENCES, 

HE Licences are ſo neceſſary, chat alf Arte 

admit of chem; they are Literaliy againſt. 

1 24 e 


3 
the Rules, but when we come to explain our 
ſelves, we ſhall ſhew they aſſiſt them, if they are 
made uſe of 4 Propos. Every Man of ſenſe think 
they are to the purpoſe; when the Piece in 
which they are employ'd, has the greater Effe& 
by them, and when, by their means, the Painter 
reaches the end he aims at, Which is to impoſe 
on the ſight ; but tis not every Painter that can 
make an advantageous uſe of them. There are 
none but great Genius who are above Rules, 
and who know when to make uſe ingenioully 
of the Licences, either in the Eſence of the Art, 
or in Hiſtory. The latter is the more difficult 
work, and requires our Attention. We ſhall 
ſpeak further of it in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP XXIII 


ſented under Humane Figures, Things Di. 
vine, Spiritual and Inanimate. £ 


Cripture tells us, in ſeveral Places, of God's ap- 
pearing to Man, either by the Miniſtry of 
his Angels, or in Dreams and Viſions. There is 
a fine deſcription of God, under the Form of an 


old Man, in the Seventh Chapter of Daniel, and | 


the Ninth Verſe. The ſame Holy Writ informs us 


of ſeveral Apparitions of Angels under humane 


Forms: For this reaſon, the Church in the Com- 
61 of Nice, made no ſcruple to allow Painters to 
repteſent God the Father, under the Figure of a 


By what ' Authority the Painters have repre- 


# 
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venerable old Man, and Angels under humane | 
Figures. 

Painters ave a alſo juſtify" d, an the 8 
to give Life to inanimate Things, when they fol. 
low exactly the Idea the Scriprure gives us of 
them. The Spectator ſhould not preſently be 
ſcandaliz d, if he fees ſacred Things mixt with 
Poctical Fictions, as if Fiction and Poetry were 
indiſpenſably Profane, The Book of Fob, the 
Pſalms 3 David, the 3 are all Poetical, 
and full of figurative Expreſſions ij without recko- 
ning all the Parables which are in the other parts 
of the Scripture. Twas in copying the facred 
Text, that Rapbati painting the * of For- 
dan, gave that River a humane Figure, and drew 
him Saſking back his Waters to their Source. 
He was warranted to do this by Holy Writ, 
which to proportion its Expreſſions to Man's Un- 
derſtanding, often repreſents divine Things in 
the ſhape of Humane, and for the Inſttuction of 
the Faithful, makes uſe of the moſt palpable and 
ſenfible Com pariſons and Ideas. We have 2 
Paſſage, —_ to the ſubject of 2 in the 
97th Pſalm, where it is ſaid, 
the Floods clap their Hands : — 70 57. U. 
Hills ether. The Painter, 
who has the ſame Intention to inſtruct, and ba 
edify, cannot 22 a — — 22 2 
S.. n, in his Picture of t ing 5, 
ſervd the ſame conduct, in repreſenting 
_ River Nile, for which he — blam'd \ 
ſome Perſons, who alledge theſe reaſons agai 
him. They ſay that Painters ſhould not mingle 
falſe Gods with Things relating to our Reli- 
gion; that Rivers axe falſe Divinitics whom the 
Heathens wortkip 'd, and whom we ought not to 
| intro · 
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introduce in ſacred Hiſtory: And further, that x 
Painter may well enough repreſent a River, as a 
River, but not do it under a humane Figure, 
To all this one may eaſily anſwer, that as the 
Holy Seripture, when it introduces Rivers under 
humane Figures, had no intention to ſpeak of 


thoſe the Pagans ador'd, and tho' it might have 
expreſs'd its 2 ſimply and naturally, yet it makes 
uſe of a figurative Stile, without fearing to ſe. 
duce the Faithful; ſo alſo à Chriſtian Painter, 


who ought to imitate the Scripture, is very far 


from endeavouring to alter the Truth of Hiſto- 
ry: He rather ſtrives, conforming himſelf to his 
Original, to ſhew it more Livelily and Elegantly, 
not to au Infidel, but to a Chriſtian as he is, who 


being prejudic'd againſt the falſe Divinities, 


ought not to find out another meaning than 


that of the Holy Scripture. | 


But with reſpe&t to Pagan Divinities, which 
are introduced as ſuch, and with the Characten 
that ſhew what they are, tis more difficult to ad- 
mit them in ſuch kind of Compoſitions. The 
Learned have handled that matter by its relation 
to Poeſy, and the cauſe remains till to be deci- 
ded : However, the Painter, who has no other 
way to expreſs himſelf than by theſe ſorts of Fi- 
gures, inſtead of being blam'd, will always be 
commended by the beſt Judges, when they find 
them brought in prudently and ingenioully. 
For the falſe Divinities may be conſider'd two 
Ways, either as Gods, or as Symbolical Figures. 
As Gods, the Painters muſt never repreſent them, 
except it is in ſubjects entirely Protane ; and 28 
Symbalical Figures, he may introduce them with 
diſcretion on all Occafions, where he thinks the 
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Rubens, who of all Painters made uſe of theſt 
Symbol; the moſt ingeniouſly, and the moſt 
learnedly, as may be ſeen in the Book of the 
Cardinal Infant's 3 into Antwerp, and by 


the Pictures of the Gallery of Laxemburg, bas 
been cenſur'd for ir: He ſhould not, ſay they, 
have brought Allegorical Figures into his Com- 
poſitions, nor have mix'd Fable with Truth. .. 
To which we may anſwer, that as Rubens has 
manag'd ir, he has not confounded Fable with 
Truth; he rather has employ'd the Symbols of the 
Fable to expreſs the ſame Truth: In the Picture 
of the Birth of Lewis XIIIth, on the top of it 
in Clouds, at a diſtance he has repreſen- 
ted Caſtor on his wing'd Horſe, and on the fide 
Apollo in his Chariot mounting on high, to ſhew 
that the Prince was born in the Morning, and 
that his Mothers delivery was happy. From 
whence we may infer, that the Painter had no 
thoughts of repreſenting the Gods, as Gods, but 
Caſtor only as a Conſtellation that render d Events 
forrunate, and the Chariot of Apollo mounting 
upwards, to mark the time ofthe Morning. 

If the Painter with an Intention to exprefs 


himſelf the better, has thought it neceſſary or 


convenient to repreſent the Divinities of the Fa- 
ble among Hiſtorical Figures, thoſe Symbels muſt 
be look*d upon as inviſible, and as nat there any 
otherwiſe, than by their Signification. 

'Tis in this ſenſe the ſecond Council of Nice, 
authorized in what they did by the Scripture, 
allow d the repreſentations of God the Father, 
and the Angels under humane Figures ; for 


there would have been a greater inconvenience 


in painting the Perſons of the Haly Trinity, and 
the Angels, than in introdugiog Pagan Divini- 
R | | 8 ries, 
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tles in 2 Picture, if the ſenſe, thar the former 
ſhould be taken in, were not explain d. Qhtifii- 
ans being ſufficiently, prepoſleſt Joint theſe falſe 
Appearances, which are ene a for their 
Inſtruction, to profit by them, ſhould have the 
fame Notion of em as the Painter, and look up- 
on them as not there, 
| The Authority for Paintin 
Exod. 45. gels wit} Wings, is taken 


1 the 


Ark of the Covenant, and from the gth 
Chapt pter of Daniel, the 21ſt Verſe; however theſe 


alfages do not indiſpenſibly oblige Painters to 
draw Angels t wi Wings, they may: do 
It, or not do it, as their Art, good Scnle, and the 


laſtruction of the Faithful require. 


The Reader will eaſily perceive * 1116 4 Papiſt that 


Eli thus for the Idolatrons . of repreſenting 
2 and the Ange bumane Fi. 

ures ; the Argument is ſo mean it deſerves no af, 
200 Poiſon ſo weak, it meeds mo Antidote, or we 


guote againſt bim, the 7th Verſe of the g7th 
5 24 the ſame be has quoted above, where are tbeſ⸗ 


| 9 be all they that ſerve graven Images, 
* boaſt themſelves Fial, Horſſup ns all je 
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( 0f Naked Figures, _ = they may be mad 


HE Painters and Sculptors, who under- 
ſtand deſigning very well, commonly feel 
(ter Occafions to ſhew the Naked, to gain Efteent 
and Diſtinction, for which they are certainly 
praiſe-worthy, provided they keep themſelyes 
| within the bounds of the Truth of Hiſtory, of | 
WH verifimility and Modeſty. | There are ſome Sub- 
jects, in which a Man may more reaſonably re- = 
preſent Nakedneſs than in others; as for Exam- 1 
ple, in Fables, when the Scene lies in hot Coun- 
tries, and we know nothing of rhe Modes of the 
People, or when the Labourers of rhe firſt Ages 
are repreſented, Cato the Cenſor, as Plutareb re- 
lates, work'd Naked among his Labourers, when 
he came from the Senate; and St. Peter was Na- 
ked when our Seviowr appear'd to him after his '- 1, 
Reſurrection, and found him Fiſhing with the 3 
other Apoſtles, Nakedneſs may alſo be made 
uſe of in the repreſentation of Allegorical Sub- | | 


jects, the Pagan Gods, or Hero's 3 in ſhort on all 
occafions, where we may ſuppoſe we look u 
ſimple Nature, where Cold or Impudence is Fe: 
not predominant, for Cloaths were only invented 4 
to keep Men from Cold and Shame. A. woah 

X People, in | | 


There are, at this day, a great 
ſeveral Parts of the World, who go ſtark Naked, | 
either becaufe they dwelt in hot Countries, ot 1 
that Cuſtom has taken away the Indecency and .: 
Shame of Nakednefs; In a word, the general Ride, 'Y 
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(46 
which ſhould be obſerv'd in this Caſe, is, as we 
have already ſaid, that there be nothing againf 
Modeſty or Veriſimility. The Painters draw mol 
of their Figures with their Heads and Feet Naked, 
wherein they follow the Dictares of ſimple Na 
ture, which eaſily accuſtoms thoſe two Parts to 
Nakedneſs: We ſee Examples of this kind, not 


only in hot Countries, but in the, midſt of the 


cold Mountains of the Alps, where even the 
Children go with their Feet naked, in Summer 


"among the Stones and Flints, and in Winter over 


the Ice and Snow. But with regard to the Truth of 
Hiſtory, tho* Nakedneſs be a Licence which Pain- 
ters are poſſeſs d of, and uſe to the advantage of 
their Art, yet they often abuſe jt, I won't ex. 
cept either Raphael or Pouſſin : They have repre- 
ſented the Apoſtles with their Feet naked, Con- 
trary to what is poſitively ſaid in the Goſpel, 
where our Saviour ordering them to take no 
care for what they ſhould put on, command; 
them to be content with the Shoes they have 
on their Feet, without carrying others With 
them. And in the Ad, of the Apoſtles, when 
the Angel delivers St. Peter, he bids. him put on 
his Girdle, and tye his Shoes; -from whence we 
may conclude they were commonly worn. 


. "= 


Tis the fame wich Moſes, who in the Viſion of 


the burning Buſh, was warn'd to leave his 
Shoes, and yet Raphael Paints his Feet naked, 
in all the other Actions of his Life, as if Moſes 
had never any Shooes on, bur when he was keep- 
ing his Father-in-Law's Sheep. I might here 
ive many more Inſtances, wherein Raphael, and 


ſeveral other Painters after him, have drawn their 


Figures without Shoes and Stockings, againſt Hi- 
ſtory and Veriſimility, did not I thick wha I 
have ſaid ſuffcieht. 858 1 
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Tis obſerv'd that the Grecian Sculptors more 
commonly made. their Figures naked than the 
Roman, but I know no other reaſon for it, than 
that the Greeks choſe ſubjects more agreeable to 
the defire they had, to have the depths of their 
Art admir'd, in their repreſenting the Conſtru- 
Aion and Union of the parts of Man's Body. In 
their Starues they repreſented Gods, rather than 
Men, and in their Baſſo Relievo's, Bacchanals and 
Sacrifices, rather than Hiſtories. The Romans; 
on the contrary, who by their Statues and Baſſo 
Reliews's, aim'd at tranſmitting the Memoty of 


their Emperors to Poſterity, were neceſſarily ob- 


lig'd to do nothing againſt the Truth of Hiſtory ; 
but to dreſs their Figures according to the Mode 
then in Faſhion, 


ll. en. 9 ® a... 8 
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CHAP. XXV. 
| Of GRACE. 
'F- HE neceſſity of Grace in Painting, general. 
ly ſpeaking is a thing that needs no Proof. 


There's only one difficulty in the matter, ro wit, 
if this Grace be neceſſary in all ſorts of ſubjects; 


in Battels, as well as Feſtivals; in Soldiers, as well 


as Women. 7 
I grant it is, and my reaſon for it is, chat tho'Grace 


ſhews it ſelf firſt in the Face, yet tis not in that 


part only chat it reſides ; it conſiſts chiefly in the 
turn the Painter gives his Objects to render them 
agreeable, ev'n ſuch as are inanimate; from 


whence. it follows, that there may be Grace 42 | 


| 0488) 
the fierceneſs of a Soldier, by the tutn which 
may be giv'n to his Air, and his Poſture; and 
even in Drapery, or any thing elſe, by the man 
ner in which it may be diſpos d. | 

Having given this Idea of a perfect Painter, 
and Proofs of the ſeveral parts that go to the 
forming one, there only remains an Application tg 
the works of the Painters, and to put them as it 
were in the Scale, not to reje@ entirely tho 
that have not all the Qualities which we have 
eftabliſh'd, but to value them according to theix 
weight, „„ 3 
This Idea may help us to judge of the Deſigns 
of different Maſters, I mean of the Degree of 
their Geenen for tis almoſt impollible to 
Write with Juſtneſs of the Originality of a Deſign, 
or the name of the Author; or to lay down Rules 
how he may be known. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of DESIGNS. 
Hur Deſigns, of which we intend to ſpeil 


here, are thoſe Thoughts that Painters-com- 
monly expreſs on Paper, for the Execution of 


ſome work they are going about. We ſhould lc; 
place among Deſigns the 'Studies of great Mi- n 
ers, that is thoſe parts which they have defignd n 
after Nature, as Heads, Feet, and entire Figures; Bl: 
Draperies' Animals, Trees, Plants, Flowers, and, Wt:; 
in-fhort, every thing that may enter into the 
poſuion of a picture; tor whether you: contidet Bl 
371 l 
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a god Deſign by its relation to the 


— 


picture of 
which it is an Idea, or by relation to fome Part 
of which it is the Study, it always deſerves the 
Atention of the Carious. 


Tho the Knowledge of Deſigns be not fo eſti- 
mable, nor of ſo large extent as that of Pictures; 
is however delicate and pleaſant, becauſe the grea 


number of them gives thoſe that love em, more 


Work is all the ptoduction of the Mind. Deſigns 

denote beſt the Character of the Maſter, and 

ſhew if his Genius be lively or heavy, if his 
rpoughts are elevated or common; in ſhort, 
ic ne has a good Manner and a good Gutt of all the 
arts which may be expreſt upon Paper. A 
painter who wou'd finiſh a Picture endeavours; 
it one may fo ſay, ro go out of Himſelf, that he 

may acquire Praiſe for ſome Parts of his Art; 

which he Knows very well he is not poſſeſt of. 
hut in making a Defign, he gives a looſe to his 
Genius, and ſhews What he is. For this reaſon 

it is, that in the Collect ions of the Great, we find 
the Deſigns of the beft Maſters preſerv'd, as well 
as the Pictures. 


And yet there are few Perſons, who are Curi- 


| 
| | 
opportunity to exerciſe their Criticiſms, and the 
: 
f 


the end: The half-Criticks have no inclination 
towards this Curiomy, becauſe; having no 
ſufficient notion of the meaning of Deſigns, 
they have no reliſh of the Perform ante, and take 
more pleafure in Print, carefully Engrav'd from 
good Pictures, which may be occahon'd fome- 


x it often happens, Copies for Originals, for want 
of Experience. There ** three Things in general 
; . to 


ous about Deſigns, and among thoſe few, if 
lowe know the Manner, ſcarce any one knows 


mes thro? fear of being deceiv'd, and of taking, 


. ä — — — — * 
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. 
to be obſerv'd in Deſigns, Learning, Spirit and 7 
Preedom. By Learning I underſtand a good ff 5. 
Compoſition, a Deſign Correct, and of a good fl v 
Goit, with a laudable Knowledge of the Claw 
Oſcuro. By the Word Spirit-I comprehend a n 
lively and natural Expreſſion thro' the whole o 
Work, of the Subject in general, and the Ob- C 
- Jets in particular. Freedom is no more than a 3. 
Habit, which the Hand has contracted, to ex. fl 
prefs readily and boldly the Idza in the Painters © ni 
Mind, and as there is more or leſs of theſe three th 
Things in a Deſign, tis the more or lefs valuable, gc 
tho' free Deſigns are generally accompany'd with a 
a good deal ot Spirit, yet all the Defegns that are gi 


made with Freedom, are not, for all that, ſenſi- or 

| bly touch'd; and, if the Learned Deſigns arc in 
not always free, they are thoſe generally which it 
have the moſt Spirit in them. oft 
I might here name abundance of Painters thi 
whoſe Deſigns have a great deal of Freedom with tc 
out any Spirit, whoſe bold Hands produce no thi 


thing but Rambling Performances. I might all 
name ſeveral able Men, whoſe Deſigns appeal eſt: 
ſtiff, tho* otherwiſe Learned and Senſible, be 
cauſe their Hand was reſtrain'd by their JudgY wh 
ment, and they Study'd, above all things, to mak rej 
their Out- lines correct, and theit Expreſſion jul vid 


I avoid naming them not to offend any body MW cip 
Let every one judge as he thinks fir. gul 

This muſt be ſaid of Freedom, tis ſo agree we 
able that it hides, and often excuſes a gte one 
many Faults, which, in ſuch caſe, are rather a {ay 
tributed to an Impetuoſity of Genius, than to I ho; 
ſufficiency; but, we mult on alſo, that Fre Th 
dom of Hand does not ſeem to be Freedom he ſhey 
tis confin'd within the bounds of a great Regi uſe 


- Jarit 


7 


„„ 
latity. Thus in the moſt correct Dogs of Rav 
phael, there is a delicate Freedom which is only 
viſible to the Eyes of the Learn . 
In a word, there are ſome Deſigns Which are 
not over correct, and Which yet are not With- 
out their Merit, having a good deal of Senſe and 
Character. Of this ſori are the Deſigns of William 
MW Baur, Rembrant, Benedetti, and ſome others. 
MN Deſigns that are but juſt touch'd, and not fi- 
rniſk'd, have more Spirit, and pleaſe more, than thoſe 
chat are perfected, provided their Character be 
good, and they put the Idea of the Spectator in 


a good Way. The reaſon is for that the Ima- 


1 
AM gination ſupplies all the Parts which are wanting, 
or are not finifſh'd, and each Man fees it accord- 
e ing to his own Gott. The-Deſign;- of thoſe Ma- 
bl ſters, who have more Genizs than Learning, 
often give occaſion to experience the Truth of 
„this Affertion, but the Defigns of excellent Ma- 
ders, who join ſolidity to a fine Genius, loſe no» 
oY ching by being finiſh'd, and ſuppoſing every 
(al thing elſe is anſwerable, Defgns ate to be 
2 cltcem'd according as they are finifh'd. 4 


&Y Tho! we ought to value moſt thoſe Deſigns, 
of wherein moſt Parts are found, yet ſhou'd we not 
reject thoſe where there is no more than one, pro- 


vided'tis of ſuch a Manner, that it ſuews ſome Prin- 
ciple of the Art, or carries with it any ſenſible Sin- 
gularity, Vhich pleaſes or inſtructs. Neither ought 
we to rejeR thoſe that are but Sketches, by which 
one ſees a very faint Idæa only, and but an Ef- 
ſay of the Fancy, ſince tis curious ta remark 
how skilful-: Paintets at firſt conceiv'd their 
Thoughts before they dige ſled them, andSkerches 
hew us further what Touches great Maſters malæe 
ule of to Characteriſe 1 with a few Strokes. 

g S : To 


( 52) 
To ſatisfy one's Curioſity therefore, *twou'd be 
well if one had Deſigns of all kinds of the ſame 
Maſter, to wit, not only of his firſt, ſecond ot 
laſt Manner, but even his lighteſt Skerches, as 
well as his moſt finiſh'd Deſigns. I confeſs, 
however, the Curiou who are purely ſpeculative, 
don't fo much find their account in it, as thoſe 
who knowing how to Practice, are more capa- 
ble of reliſhing this Curioſity. There is one 
Thing, which is as the Salt of a Deſign that ſea- 
ſons it, and gives it its reliſh, without which 'ris 
worth little or nothing, and which I can't ex- 
preſs better than by the Word Character. This 
Character conſiſts then in the manner in which 
the Painter thinks Things. Tis the Seal that di- 
ſtinguiſhes his Works from thoſe of other Men, 
and which imprints on them the lively Image of 
his Mind. *Tis this Character that agitates our 
Imagination, and "tis by this that Skilful Pain- 
ters, after having Study'd under good Maſters, or 
after the Works ot Others, feel themſelves con- 
ſtrain'd by a Sweet Violence, to let their Genius 
looſe, and fly with their proper Wings. 
I exclude out of the number of good Defions 
all that are Inſipid, of which there are three ſorts. 
Firſt, choſe of Painters, who, tho' they produce 
great Compoſitions, and are exact and cor- 
rect, yet ſpread over their Works a certain Cold- 
neſs, which freezes the Spectator. Secondly, 
Thoſe of Painters, who having more Memory 


than Genius, are always playing the Plagiarics, - 


and Working by the Idzas they have ſtor'd up 
from other Mens Productions which they have 
ſeen; or elſe make uſe of ſuch as are before them 
with too little Induſtry, and too much Serviliry. 
And thirdly, Thoſe of Painters, who tye —_ 
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1 
ſelves up to their Maſter's Manner, without ever 
quitting or enriching it. | 

The Knowledge of Deſigns, as well as of Pictures, 
conſiſts in two Things, viz. to find out the Name 
of the Maſter, and the goodneſs of the Deſgs. 

To know that a Deſign is of ſuch a Maſter, a 
Man muſt have view'd with Artention, a great 
many others of the ſame Hand, and have had in 
his Mind a juſt Idza of the Character of his Ge- 
nus, and of the Character of his practice. The 
Knowledge of the Character of Genius re- 
quires a great Exrent, and a great clearneſs of 
Mind, to keep the Idzas without confounding 
them, and the Knowledge of the Character of 
practice depends more on a great Habitude, than 
a great Capacity; and for this reaſon tis that 
the moſt skilful Painters do not always decide 
this Point the moſt juſtly. To know if a Deſign be 
fine, if it be an Original or a Copy, a great deal of 
Delicacy. and Penetration is requiſite, together 
with much Exerciſe that way, and I queſtion 
whether it can be done without ſome Knowledge 
of manual Practice; and yer, after all, a Man 
may be deceiv'd. | 

It ſeems to me, tis eaſy to infer from what 
has been ſaid, that the Compariſon of the Works 
of the Painters, with the Idea we have eſtabliſh'd 
of a perfect Painter, is the beſt way to know 
what eſteem is due to them, But ſince a Man 
has not always a great number of Pictures at his 
Diſpofal, nor enough finiſh'd Deſigns to exer- 
ciſe his Judgment, and ſo to acquire in a ſhort 
time a habit of Judging well, good Prints may 
ſerve inſtead of Pi&ures ; for excepting the local 
Colour, they are ſuſceptible of all the Parts of 
Painting ; and beſides that, they will ſhorten the 


— 


time, and are very proper to fill the Mind with 
the Knowledge of an Infinity of Things. The 
Reader, I hope, will not be diſpleas d to find 


here what I have diſcover'd in this Matter. 


” 
F4 
—— 


CHAP. XXVIE _ 
Of the Uſefulneſs and Uſe of PRINTS. 


AN is born with a Deſire to know, and 
nothing ſo much hinders his informing him 
as the trouble of Learning, and the eaſineſs of for- 
getting, two Things of which the greateſt part of 
Mankind complain with a great deal of reaſon, 
for ſince the Arts and Sciences have been ſought 
after, and to petictrate far into them an Infinity 
of Volumes have been publiſh'd, at the ſame time 
was brought to Light an Object terrible enough 
to frighten us from looking into them, and capa- 
ble to ſhock our Minds, and diſhearten our Me- 
mories. ' However, we have more reaſon than 
ever to Exerciſe both the one and the other, or 
at leaſt to find out means to help chem in their 
ſeveral Functions. That which we are about to 
treat of (che Invention of Prints) is a very power. 
ful one, and one of the happieſt Productions of 
latter Ages. e 
They are in our Age arriv'd to fo high a De- 
gree of Perfection, and good Gravers have gi- 
ven us ſo many on all ſorts of Matters, that it 
may truly be ſaid, they are the Depoſitories of 
all that is Fine and Curious in the World, | 


Their 
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Their Origin was in the Year 1460. and aroſe 
from one Maſo Finignerra, ' a Goldſmitk of Fi- 
rence, Who grav'd his Plate, when eaffing ſome 
of it in melted Sulphur, he percciv'd that What 
came out of the Mold was mark'd with the fame 
Prints as his Plate, by the Black which the Sul- 
pher had taken from his Graving : He try'd to 
do as much on Silver Plates with wer Paper, by 
rouling it ſmoothly with a Rouler, which alſo ſuc- 
ceeded. | 

This Novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a Gold- 
{mich of the ſame City, to try whether he could 
do the ſame, and his ſucceſs occaſion'd him to 
engrave ſeveral Plates of Sandro Boticello's Inven- 
tion and Defign, and upon this Andrew Man- 
tegna, Who was at Rome at that time, ſet about 
engraving ſome of his own Pieces. 

The Knowledge of this Invention getting in- 
to Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, . then a famous 
Painter, engrav'd abundance of Plates of his own 
Invention, and ſent ſeveral Prints into Tray, 
which were mark'd thus, A. C. Vaſari in the Life 
of Marco Antonio, a Painter, gives an Account of 
the greateſt part of his Subjects, of which there 
was one among the reſt, (the Viſion of St. Ant ho- 
»y) that uy th Michael Angelo, then very young, 
ſo well, for the Invention of it, that he colour'd it. 
After Martin of Antwerp, Albert Durer began to 
appear, and gave the World an infinite Number 
of fine Prints, as well in Wood as in Copper, 
all which he ſent to Venice tobeſfold. - 

Marco Antonio, Who happen'd at that time to 
be there, was ſo raviſh'd with the Beauty of 
theſe Prints, that he copy*'d Six and Thirty of 
them, which repreſented our Saviour's Paſſion, . : 
and theſe Copies were receiv'd at Rome with fo py 

e ö much 
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(56 
much the more Admiration, by how much the 
more they were ſiner than the Originals. Mm 
fame time Hage du 9 an Italian Painter of a 
mean Capacity, but of a Wit apr for Invention, 
found out, by means of ſeveral Plates af Wood, 
the way how to make Prints reſemble Deſigns of 
Claro Oſcure, and ſome Years after the Invention 
of Etching was diſcover'd, which Parmeggiano 
foon made uſe of. „ 
Theſe firſt Prints drew the Admiration of all 
that ſaw them for their Novelty, and the skilful 
Painters, who work'd for.Glory, were willing to 
uſe them to ſpread their Works over the World. 
Raphael, among others, employ'd the famous 
Marco Antonio to engrave ſcveral of his Picture: 
and Deſigns, and thoſe admirable Prints were ſo 
renown'd, that they carry'd the name of Rapha- 
el through the World. A vaſt number of Gra- 
vers have made themſelves famous, ſince Marco 
Antonio, in Germany, Italy, France,and the Low-Coun- 
tries, and have publiſh'd as well byGraving as Etch- 
ing, an infinite number of Prints on all ſorts of Sub- 
jects, as well Hiſtories, Fables, Emblems, Devi- 
ſes, Medals, Animals, Landskips, Flowers, Fruits, 
as in general all the viſible Productions of Art 
and Nature. \ | | 
There's no body, of what Condition or Profeſſion 
ſoever, bur may profit very much by them. 
Divines, Monks, devour Men, Philoſophers, Sol- 
diers, Travellers, Geographers, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, Gravers, Lovers of the Fine 
Arts, all that are. curious in Hiſtory or Antiquity, 
and, in ſhort, all who having no particular Pro- 
feſſion, but that of Men of Honour, would adorn 
their winds with the Knowledge of thoſe Things, 
that might render them the more worthy of 


Eſteem. | 5 Tis 


— 


N 

'Tis not pretended that Perſons are oblig'd to 
fee all the Prints that have been publiſh'd, to 
know how to profit by them; the infinite num- 
ber of them preſenting at once ſo many different 
Ideas to a Man's view, will rather canfound than 
inform him: Thoſe only, who are born with 
a greatand a Clear Genius, who've been us'd, for 
ſome time, to the fight of ſo many different 
Things, can make em profitable to them, and 
ſee em all without Confuſion. 

Every particular Man may chuſe thoſe ſubjects 
that are moſt proper for him, that may either 
refreſh his Memory or 8 his Judgment, 
in which he ſhould be directed by the Inclina- 
tion he has for Things of his own Got and Pro- 
feſſion, 5 

As for Example, nothing is more ſuitable to 
Divines than Prints which relate to Religion, 
our Holy Myſteries, the Sacred Hiſtories, and 


every thing which diſcovers the Exerciſc, or 
the Perſecution of the primitive Chriſtians : The 


Antique Baſſo Relievo's, Which in many places 
inform us of the Ceremony of the Heathen Wor- 
ſhip :_ In ſhort, any thing that has relation to our 
own, whether it be Sacred or Profane. 

For thoſe devour ſubjects are moſt proper, which 
raiſe the Soul to Heaven, and continue it in the 
Love of Gd. WS. 

For Monks, the Sacred Hiſtorics in general, and 
what concerns their Nrder in particular. 


For Philoſophers, all the Demonſtrative Fi- 


gures, Which relate not only to the Experiments 
of Phyſick, but all that may encreaſe their Know- 
ledge in natural Things. 


For thoſe that are bred up to War, the plan 


and Elevation of fortify d Cities, the order of Bay- 
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tles and Books of Fortification, of which the 
demonſtrative Figures are the greateſt Part, 

For Travellers, the particular Views of Palace; 
of Cities, and conſiderable Places, to prepare 
them for the Things they are to ſee, or to pre. 
ſerve the Ideas of thoſe they have ſeen. | 
For Geographers, the Maps and Carts neceſſi 
ry in their Profeſſion. 

For Painters, every thing that may ſtrengthen 


them in the ſeveral Parts of their Art, as the 4». 


tique Pieces, and thoſe of Raphael and Caracci for 
the good Goit, correctneſs of Deſign, the Dig- 
nity of Manner for the choice of the Airs of 
the Head, the Paſſions of the Mind, and the 
Attitudes : Thoſe of Correggio for Grace and De- 
licacy of the Expreſſions N of Titian, - Baſſans, 
and the Lombard: tor the Character of Truth, for 
the ſimple Expreſſions of Nature, and, above all, 
for the Goit of Landikips : Thoſe of Rubens, for 
the Grandeur and Magnificence of his Invention, 
and the Artifice of Claro Oſcuro. In ſhort thoſe 
that tho*. they may be defective in ſome particu- 
tar part of them, may yet have ſomething in 
them Singular and Extraordinary, for the Pain- 
ters may draw a conſiderable Advantage from all 
the different Manners of thoſe that have gone be- 
fore them, who, are, as ſo many Flowers, from 
whence like the Bees they may ſuck a Juice, 
which incorporating with their proper Subſtance, 


will bring forth ſuch works as are Uſeful and 


A greeable. 

For Sculptors, Statues, Baſſo Reliews's, Medals, 
and other Antique Works, thoſe of Raphael, r- 
lidoro, and the whole Roman School. 

For Archite&#s, the Books that concern their 
Profeſſion, and that are full of Demonltrarive 
. PE Cog * — q if F, ; Figures 
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Figures of the Invention of their Authors, oy 
$5) from the Antique. a Do 
For Gravers, a Collection of pieces of dif- 
ferent. Manners, as well grav'd as etch'd. 
This Collection ſhould alſo re to ſhew them 


the Gravers of our own Times, which will 
include the Works of Marco Antonio, Corneli- 
us rt, the Caracci, Sadelers, Pontius, Bolſvert, 
Goltius, Muler, Voſterman, Viſcher, and a great ma- 


particular Character, and who by different Ways 
ſtrove all of them to imitate either Nature, when 
they did ſomething of their own Invention, or 


aim'd at the faithfulneſs of Imitation. In compa- 
ring thus the Works of all theſe Maſters, they 
may judge which of them underſtood beſt the 
Management of their Tools, of Light, and the 
uſetulneſs of Tones, as it relates to the Claro Oſcu- 


Delicacy and Force beſt, and in their Productions 
were moſt ſenſible and exact, that making a good 
Uſe of theſe Lights, they may have the laudable 
Ambition to equal or ſurpaſs theſe skilful Maſters, 


ry thing that has been engrav'd belonging to 
Sacred or Profane Hiſtory, the Fable, the 
Antique Baſſo Relievo, the Trajan and Antonine 
Pillars, the Books of Medals and Stones Engrav'd, 
and ſeveral Prints that may help them in the 
Knowledge of thoſe Things they would know, 


Memories. | | 

In ſhort, for choſe that to be more Happy, and 
more Gentleman-like, would form their Geir by 
Ji „„ a 44 . | , So. : D the 


CxS 


W the Progreſs of Graving, from Albert Durer to 


ny more that I have not named, who had a 


pictures of different Manners,” when they only 


ro; Which of them in their Operations reconcil'd 


For the Curious in Hiſtory and Antiquity, cve- - 


or, to keep thoſe they know already in their 
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\ | 


the ſtudy of good Things, and have a reaſonabls | 


Tincture of the fine Arts, nothing is more neceſ. 
fary than good Prints : Their Sight, with a littleRe. 
flection, will readily and agreeably inform them of 
every thing that may exerciſe their Reaſon, and 
ſtrengthen their Judgment. They may fill their 
Memory with the moſt curious Things of al 
Times, and all Countries, and in learning the 
different Hiſtories, learn the feveral Manners of 
Painting: They will judge readily, by the FKkili. 
ty, with which they may open a few Leave, 
and ſo compare theProduCtions of one Maſter with 
choſe of another, and by this means, in ſparing 
their time; they will ſpare their expence alſo, 
for tis almoſt impoſſible ro put the Pictures of 
as many Maſters rogether in a Room, as will ſuf- 
fice to form a perfect Idea of the work of each 
Maſter, and when at a vaſt charge a Man has 
fil'd a large Chamber with Pictures of different 
Manners, he cannot have above two or three of 
each, which is not enough to enable him to 
make a nice Judgment of the Character of the 
Painter, or the extent of his Capacity; whereas, 
by means of Prints, one may eaſily fee the 


Works of ſeveral Maſters on a Table, one may 


form an Idea of them, judge by comparing them 
one with another, know which to chuſe, and by 
ractiſing it often, contract a Habit of a good 
Taſte, and a good Manner, eſpecially if we do it 
in the company of any body, that has Diſcern- 
ment in theſe Things, and can diſtinguiſh what's 
good, from what is but indifferent. PEI 
Bur as for the Criticks in,and Lovers of the fine 


Arts, we muſt preſcribe them no Rules; all Things, 


if we may uſe the Phraſe, are ſubjected to the 
Empire of their Knowledge: They entertaig 
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n one thing, and ſometimes on another, be- 
auſe they reap profit by it, and take pleaſure in it. 
WA mong other Things in ſceing, what has been en- 
rad from the moſt famous Maſters of Pain- 
Wing, they perceive the Origin, Progreſs, and 
Perfection of their Works; they follow them 
From Giotto, and Andrea Mantegna, down to 
Raphael, Titian and the Caracei. They examine 
the different Schools of thoſe times; they ſee 
into how many Branches; they have been di- 
vided by the Multiplicy of Diſciples, and how 


conceiving the ſame thing; what Imitation 


come from her as Countries, Ages, Minds or Na- 
ture by their Diverſity have produc'd. Among 
all the good Effects that may ariſe from the uſe of 
Prints, we ſhall content our ſelves ro Name fix, 
by which we may eaſily Judge of the reſt. 

The firſt is to divert us by Imitation, in re- 
preſenting viſible things to us by their Painting; 

The ſecond is to, Inſtruct by a more forcible 
and ready manner than by Speech : Things, ſays 
Horace, that enter at the Ear, go more about to come 
at us, and touch us leſs than thoſe that enter by the 
Eyes, which are the more ſure and more faithful Wit- 
nee,. WE Dy | | 
be Third is to ſhorten the time we employ 
in recollecting thoſe things that have eſcap'd 
our Memory, and to refreſh it with a glance of 

the Eye. | ; | 
S The Fourth is to repreſcnt abſent and diſtant 
Things, as if they were before our Eyes, which 
otherwiſe we cou d not fee without troubleſom 
Voyages, and great Expence. 


+ emſeclves by their fight, ſometimes in looking 


many Ways the Mind of Man is capable of 


is, and that as many different Manners have 


The 
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_, The Fifth is, 10 afford us by this Means ad 
eaſy way of comparing ſeveral things together, 
rints taking up ſo little room, and we may make 


fe of ſo great a number and fo different. 
And the Sixth is to give one a Taſt of good 
Things, and a Tincture of the Fine Arts which 
no Gentleman ſhou'd be ignorant of 

. Theſe effects are general, but every one may 
imagine the particular Uſes and Beriefits of them 


according to his Underſtanding, and his Inc lina- 


tion, and by. theſe particular Benefits or Effects he 
may make his Coliection; for tis eaſy to gueſs 
that in the Variety of Conditions of which we 
have been ſpeaking, the Curiolity of Prints, the 
Order and Choice that is to be obſerv'd, depend 
on every Man's Scat and Views. 1 
Thoſe, for Example, that love Hiſtory ſeek af. 
ter thoſe Subjects only that belong to ir, and 
that nothing , may eſcape their Curioſity, they 
follow this Method, which canhot be enough 
commended. All that relate to particular Coun- 
tries and Ages are put into one or more Covers, 
where they may be readily come at. _ l 

Firſt, the Pictures of the Sovereigns that have 
govern'd a Country, the Princes and Princeſſes 
deſcended from them, thoſe that have held any 


confiderable Office in the State, in the Church; 


in the Army or Courts of Juſtice, thoſe that 
have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in different Profeſſi- 
ons, and particular Perſons who have had any ſhare 
in Hiſtorical Events. Thoſe Pictures are accom- 
pany'd with ſome Lines in Writing, which de- 


note th: Character of the Perſon, his Binh; 


his remarkable Actions, and the time of his 
Death 1 
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Secondly, the general and particular Maps of 
his Country, the Plans and Elevations of Cities, 
aſtles, Palaces, and other Places worthy the 


Knowledge of the Publick. 


Thirdly, Every thing that has any Relation to 
Kiſtory, as Entries into Cities and Feſtivals, Fune- 
ral Proceſſions and Pompous, Ceremonies, M 
and Cuſtoms : In ſhort, all particular Prints whi 
are Hiſtorical 

The Collection thus made for one Country; 
is in the ſame manner done for all the reſt. The 
[vention of this Order is very inge- 
nious, and we are indebted for it to a - eur de 
Gentleman, otherwiſe well enough Ganierss. 
knawn by his extraordinary Merit, 
and the Number of his Friends. 


Such as have any Paſlion for the Fine Arts take 


another Method in their Collections; they do it 
by the Painters and their Diſciples. In the Ro- 
nan School they place Raphael, Michael Angela, 
their Diſciples, and their Conremporaries. In 
that of Venice, Giorgione, Titian, the Baſſani, Paolo 
Veroneſe, Tintoret, and other Venetians. In that of 
Parma, Correggio, Parmegiano, and thoſe that fol- 


low'd their Geir. In that of Bologna, the Caracci, 


Guido Dominichivo, Albani, Lanfranco and Gwzerchine. 
In that of Germany, Albert Durer, Hollen, the 
little Maſters, William Baur, and others, In that 
of Flanders, Otho Venius, Rubens, YVandike and thoſe 
that Practiſed their Rules. In the ſame manner 
they put the Maſters of the French School, and 
thoſe of other Countries, in their ſeveral Claſſes. 

Others collect their Prints by the Gravers, with- 
out reſpect to the Painters : Others, by ſuch and 
ſuch Subjects; and others, by other Faſhions, and, 


indeed, tis reaſonable that every one ſhou'd have 
Liberty 
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their Judgment. 


Age, which is the proper time for Repoſe and 
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tries, Towns, and all the conſiderable Places that 
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Liberty to do in this what ſeems to him to be ut 
ful and agreeable. 

Tho one may at any time, and in any Age 
benefit ones ſelf by the fight of Prints, yet Youth 
is more proper for it than any other part of Ml 
Man's Life, becauſe Memory is the Gift of Child. 
hood, and while Perſons are young, they ought 
to make uſe of it as of a Magazine, to lay up 
Things, that can contribute towards forming 


But if the uſe of Prints be ptofitable to Youth, 
tis a pleaſant and agreeable Entertainment to old 


— 
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Reflection, and in which our Thoughts being 'ng 
longer. diſſipated by the Amuſements of our fir 
Years, we may with the greater Leaſure reliſh the 
Pleaſure that is to be receiv'd by Prints, whether 
it be by their informing us of fomething new, or 
bringing ſomething to our Minds that we knew 
before; whether it be, that having a Go for the 
Arts we judge by them of the different Producti. 
ons Which the Painters and Gravers have left us, 
or having no Knowledge of thoſe Things, we 
flatter our ſclves, that we ſhall acquire it; or in 
ſhort, if we aim at nothing by it but to pleaſe 
our ſelves by agreeably exciting our Attention 
in obſerving the Beauty, and fingularity of the 
Prints that we meet with, for there we ſee Coun- 
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we have read of in Hiſtory, or have ſeen in our 
Travels, in ſuch ſort that the great Variety, and 
the_great Number of rare Things which we find 
there may ſerve inſtead of Travelling, and this 
may be done with caſe by the Curious, who have 
no Strength, Leiſure or Convenience to Travel. 


'Tis 
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'Tis certain therefore from what we have faid, 

that the ſight of fine Prints by which Youth is in- 

truſted, ard the Knowledge of old Perſons re- 


viv'd and confirm'd, muſt be uſeful to all the 


We don't think it neceſſary to enter into a 
Detail of all the ſeveral Things that might te- 


commend the uſe of Prints, we believe we have 


ſaid enough to induce the Reader ro draw con- 
ſequences from it, conformable to his Views, and 
his Occaſions: - * | 4 

If the Antierits had had the ſame Advantage in 
this as we have, and if they had, by the means of 
Prints, tranſmitted what they had done, that was 
fine and curious, to Poſterity, we ſhould have di- 
ſtinctly known abundance of Things, of which 
we have but confus'd Ideas in Hiſtory ; we ſhould 
ſee the ſtately Monuments of Mempois and Baby- 
lon, and the Temple of Feruſalem which Solo- 
man built with ſo much Magnificence, we ſhould 
make a Judgment of the Buildings of Athens, 
Corinth, and old Rome, with more ground, and 
with more certainty than' we can now by 
the poor Remains that are left of them. Pau- 
ſanias, who has made ſuch an exact Deſcription 
of Greece, and who leads us through all Places, 
as it were by the Hand, would have accompa- 
ny'd his Diſcourſes with demonſtrative Figures, 
which might have been handed down to us, and 
we might have ſeen with pleaſure not only the 
Temples and Palaces as they were in their Perfe- 
ction, but we ſhould. alſo have inherited from 
the ancient Workmen the Art of good Building- 
Vitruvius, whoſe Demonſtrations are loſt, would 
not have \uffer'd us to be Ignorant of all the In- 


ſtruments and Machines which he has deſerib'd, 
F and 
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and we ſhould not find in his Book ſo many ob. 

ſcure Places, if the Figures had been preſerv'd 
by Print:; for in Arts thoſe Figures are the light 
of Diſcourſe, and the true means by which an 
Author can communicate his meaning. *Tis for 
want of theſe means that the Machines of 47. 
 chimedes and the elder Hiero are loſt, and the 
Knowledge of Dioſcorides's Plants, as alſo, of fc. 
veral Animals, and of a great many of the curi. 
ous Productions of Nature, which the Studies 
and Meditations of the Antients diſcover'd: But 
not to trouble our ſelves any longer in grieving 
for the loſs of Things which we can't recover, 
let us profit our ſelves by Prints that we have 3. 
mongſt us. | 
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The Idea which I have given the World of a per- 
fe# Painter, may in my opinion aſſiſt the Curious in 
making « Tudgment of Painting: However, ſince t1 
know Picture. perfectly requires ſomething more, | 
thought my ſelf oblig'd to add what has appear d to 
we neceſſary in that Matter. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Knowledge of P1 C TURES. 


THERE are three ſeveral forts of Know- 
4 ledge relating to Pictures, The Firſ# con- 
4 fiſts in diſcovering what is Good, and what 18 
$ Bad in the ſame Picture: The Second has re. 
ſpect to the Name of the Author: And the Third 
is to know whether tis an Original or a Copy, 
| | ＋ 
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7⁰ know what is Good, and what is Bad i 4 5 


PICTURE. 


HE = of theſe two ſorts of Knowledge 
js, without doubr, the moſt difficult to be 
acquir d; it ſuppoſes a Penetration and Finenefs 
of Wit, with the Principles of Painting, and on 


the meaſure of theſe Things the Knowledge. 


of the Art depends. Penetration and Fineneſs of 
Wit ſerve to thake a Judgment of the Invention, 


of the Expreſſion of the Subject in general, of 


the Paſſions of the Soul in particular, of Allegories, 
and of what depends on Coſtume s tem 6f 
and Poeſy. The Knowledge of Prin- Art which figs 


ciples helps one to find Times and fer Manners. 
Places out, the cauſe of the Effects that we admire; 


whether they proceed from a good Reliſh, from 
the Correctneſs or Elegance of Deſign, or whe- 
ther the Objects appear advantageouſly diſpos'd; 
or the Colouring, Lights and Shadows be happi- 
ly manag'd. Thoſe that have not cultivated 
their Minds by the Knowledge of Principles, . of 
at leaſt have ſome Speculation of em, may bow. 
ever be ſenſible of the Effects of a fine Picturt, 
but can never give a reaſon for the Judgment. 
they make. I have endeavour'd by my Idea of 
a perfect Painter to aſſiſt the natural Light of the 
Lovers of Painting; however, I don't pretend to 


make them penetrate into the Detail ot the Parts 
of the Art, that's rather the Buſineſs of the 
Painters than of the Curious: I would only put 
their Minds in a good way towards —— 
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that they may, in general, be able to know what 
is Good, and what Bad in a Picture. | 

The Lovers of the Art only, who have Genius 
and Inclination, are permitted, if Me may ſo ſay, 
to enter into the Sanctuary, and acquire the 
Knowledge of this whole Detail by the Lights 
which they inſenſibly gain by ſerious Refle- 
ction. 

The Goat of the Arts was fo much in Faſhion 
in the time of Alexander the Great, that to know 
the bottom of them a little, young Gentlemen 
were taught to Deſign : By this means thoſe chat 
had a Talent, cultivated it by Exerciſe, they 
made uſe of it upon Occaſion, and diftinguiſh'd 
themſelves by the Superiority of their Know- 
ledge. I refer thoſe, at leaſt, who have not any 
Experience of this Manual Practice, to the Idea 
I have given of its Perfection. 


II. 


To know ho is the Author of a PICTUR E. 


HE Knowledge of the Names of the Au- 
thors is got by long Practice, and the fight 
of à great many Pictures of all the Schools, and 


of the principal Maſters that compoſe them: 


There are Six of theſe Schools ro which we may 
give a particular Name, as the Roman, the Vene- 
tian, the Lombard, the German, the Flemiſh, and the 
French. And, after having by much Applicati- 
on acquir'd a diſtinct Idea of each of theſe 


Schools, if we would find out to which of them 


a Pifure belongs, we muſt compare it with 

that to Which we think it has the neareſt afhni- 

ty, and when we have found out the School; we 
| | _ 
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muſt apply the Picture to that Painter, whoſe 
Manner agrees moſt with that Work; but 

to know this particular Manner is, in my Opi- 
nion, the greateſt Part of the Difficulty. 
There are ſome curious Men who form an 
Idea of a Maſter, by the fight of Three or Four 
of his Pictures:; and who, after this, believe they 
have a ſufficient Authority to decide what his 
Manner is, without conſidering what care the 
Painter took about them, and what Age he was 
of when he drew them. | 
Tis not from particular Pictures of a Painter, 
but from his Works in general that we judge of 
his Merit; for there is no Painter that has not 
made ſome Good, and ſome Bad Pictures accord- 
to his care, or the motion of his Genius. | 
There is none alſo that had not his Beginning, 
his Progreſs, and his End, that is to ſay, Three 
Manners. The Firf he took from his Maſter ; 
the Second he form'd by his Geir, in which his 
Capacity and Genius are to be found ; and the 
Third commonly degenerates into what we call | 
Manner: For a Painter, who has a long time * 
ſtudy'd after Nature, is willing without any 
more trouble to make uſe only of the Experience 
he has got. | | 
When a curious Perſon has well confider'd 
the different Pictures of a Maſter, and has formi'd 
a perfect Idea of his Stile, he may then judge 
who is the Author of a Picture, without being 
condemn'd for raſhneſs; tho a Critick, who 
has a Talent, who has ſtudy'd and practic'd the 
Art, may ſometimes be deceiy'd in the name of 
an Author, yet he will, at leaſt, never be de- 
ccivid in the juſtneſs and ſolidity of his Senti- 


ments, | | 
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There are pictures made by Diſciples, who 
have Copy'd their Maſters very exactly in their 
Judgment and their Manner. Some Painters have 
follow'd the Goat of another Country, and not 
their own; and there are fome who leave one 
Manner for another, and who have, by this means, 
made ſome pictures which will puzzle the beſt 

Judges to gueſs the Name of their Author. 
Nevertheleſs this Inconvenience is not with- 
out a Remedy for ſuch, as not ſatisfying them- 
felves in knowing a Maſter's Hand, have Pene- 
N enough to diſcover the Character of his 
ind. A Skilful Man may eafily communicate 
the Manner in which he executes his Deligns, 
bur not the Delicacy of his Thoughts. *Tis not 
to find out the Author of a Picture, enough, 
therefore to know the motion of the Pencil, if 
the Curious cannot penetrate that of the Mind ; 
and rho* tis very much to have a juſt Idea of a 
Paintcr's Gott in his Deſign, yet tis neceſſary to 
enter into the Character of his Genius, and the 
Turn which he is capable of giving to his Con- 
ceptions. I don't pretend, however, to ſtop the 
Mourhs of thoſe Lovers of Painting, who have 
not ſeen nor examin'd this great number of 
Pictures. By talking of it they may acquire and 
enereaſe Knowledge. I wou'd only, that every 
one ſhou'd give us the Sence in which he Speaks, 
by the meaſure of his Experience. Modeſty; 
which is ſo becoming in Beginners, agrees allo 
with the moſt Experienc'd, eſpecially in difficult 
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111. 
Tf a Pitture be an Original or a Copy. 


Als not my intention to diſcourſe here of 
indifferent Copies, which the Curious will 

find out at firſt Sight, much leſs of bad Ones, 
which are thought fo by all the World. I ſup- 
poſe then a Copy made by a good Maſter, which 
deſerves a ſerious reflection, and makes one doubt, 
for ſome time at leaſt, whether tis a Copy or an 
Original. There are three ſorts of ſuch Copies. 

The firſt is done Faithfully, but Servilely. 

The ſecond is Light, Faſy and not Faithful. 

The Third Faithful and Eaſy. Fes 

The firſt which is Servile and Faithful, includes 
che Deſign, the Colouring and the Touches of the 
Original ; but the fear of Paſſing beyond the 
bounds of this Exactneſs, and to err againſt Fide- 
lity, makes the hand of the Copyſt tiff, and if 
tis never ſo little examin'd, ſhews it to be what 
it is. | | 

The ſecond is more likely to impoſe on the 
SpeCtator, becauſe of the lightneſs of the Pencil, 
but the unfaithfulneſs of rhe Contours, or Out- 
lines, undeceive the beſt Judges. nie 

And the third, which is Faithful and Faſy, 
made by a Learn'd and light Hand, and above 
all, in the time of the Original, puzzles the great- 


eſt Criticks, and often hazards their Pronouncing 


againſt the Truth, tho' it may be agreeable to 
Veriſimility. As there are ſome things which 
ſeem to favour the Originality of a piece, ſo there 
are ot hers that ſeem to deſtroy ir, as the Repeti- 
Bs i, 5 ton 
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tion of the ſame picture, its having been for- 
gotten a long time, or coſting a little Money: 
But, tho' theſe conſiderations may have weight, 
they are ſometimes very trivial, for want of being 
well examin'd. e 
That a picture is forgot, proceeds often from 
the hands into Which it falls, the Place where it 
is put, the Perſons that ſee it, or the little value 
that the Owner has for Painting. 2 
The cheapneſs of it proceeds commonly from 
the neceſſity or Ignorance of the Seller. 
The Repetition of a Picture, which is a more 
ſpecious Caule, is not always a ſubſtantial Reaſon, 
There is ſcarce a Painter but has repeated ſome 
one of his Works, either becauſe he was pleaſcd 
with ir, or becauſe he was deſired to draw one 
like it. I have ſeen two Madonna's of Rapbael, 
which being out of Curioſity plac'd by one another, 
would perſuade the Criticks that they were both 
Originals. Titian has repeated the ſame Picture 
ſeven or eight times, as a Play that ſucceeds is 
lay'd a great many Nights together; and we ſee 
ns Pictures of the beſt Maſters of 1ralyrepeated, 
which diſpute with their other Pieces for Good- 
| neſs and Originality, There have been ſome 
that have deceived the moi skillful Painters: A- 
mong many Examples of this kind I ſhall think 
it ſufficient to relate one, which is, that of Julio 
Romano, and is taken from Vaſari. 
Frederic II. Duke of Mantua, going through 
Florence towards Rome, where he went to pay a Vi- 
ſit to Pope Clement VIIth, in the Palace of Medici, 
over one of the Doors ſaw the Picture of Leo th. 
between the Cardinal of Medic;, and Cardinal 4 
Roſſi. The Heads were of Raphael, the Drapery of 
Julio Romano, and all together admirable. 55 
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Duke look'd upon - it. earneſtly, and became 
ſo in Love with it, that he cou'd not forbear beg- 


RS ww 


his Secretary to write to Offavian di Medici 
to put the Picture up in a Caſe, and ſend ir 
to Mantua. Odtauian, wha was a great lover of 
Painting, and loath co deprive + Florence of ſuch 
2 Rarity, invented an excuſe to defer ſending ir, 
pretending that the Frame was not Rich enough, 


lay gave Octavian time to have it Copy'd, which 
was done by Andrea del Sarto, Who imitated een 
the little ſpots that were upon it. This Piece 
was ſo like the Original, that Octavian himſelf 
cou'd hardly diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 
and that he might not be deceiv'd, he put a pri- 
vate mark upon the Copy, and a few days af- 
ter ſent it to Mantua. The Duke receiv'd it with 
all poſſible ſatĩsfaction, not doubting but.'twas the 
Work of Raphael, and Julio Romano. The latter, 
who was then in the Service of that Prince, had 
no ſuſpicion that what was his part of the Picture 
was not done by himſelf, and had thought it his 
own doing as long as he liv'd, if Faſari, who had 
ſeen the Copy while it was drawing, had not diſ- 
abus'd him; for coming to Mantua he was migh- 
ty well eatertain'd by Fulio Romano, who ſhew'd 


Leo Xth, done by Raphael, and ſhewing it him, 
Vaſari ſaid, *Tis very fine, but tis not Raphael's. 
Julio Romano looking on it more attentively, re- 


own Work in it? Don's 1 ſee tbe Strokes 
il, and remember the Striking thew? 
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ging it of the Pope when he came to Rome. His. 
Holineſs very graciouſly gave it him, and order d 


and he wou'd get one fitted up for it. This de- 


him all the Duke's Rarities, ſaying, Thet the neſt 
thing was ſtill to be ſeen, naming the Picture of 


ply'd, How, it not Raphael? Don't I know my - 


Pen- 
2 an 


\ 


muſt not think it ſtrange that other Painters leſß 


Works of others: For che Truth may be thus 


ſwer'd, You don't obſerve it cloſely enough ; 1 aſſure 
you,T ſaw Andrea del Sarto draw — Pin 
behind the Canvas you] ſee a mark which was 
upon it to diſtinguiſh it from the Original. Fuli 
Romano turning about the Picture, and perceiving 
it was Matter of Fact, held up his Hands with 
aſtoniſhment, ſaying, I value it as much as if it 
was Raphael's, and even more, for 'tis very ſurpri. 
Ling to ſee ſo excellent a Maſter ſo well imitated as f 
deceive One. 

Now, fince Julio Romano, with all his Skill 
after having had Notice given him, and exami- 
ned the Picture, paſſionately perſiſted in the de. 
ceit of his Judgment, as his proper] Work, we 


Skilful, ſhou'd ſometimes be miſtaken about the 


hidden to the profoundeſt Knowlege, and tho a 
Man may be out as to the Fact, he may not al- 
ways be out in his Judgment : However, let a 
picture be never ſo well copy'd, a good Critick 
will perceive exterior Tokens enough upon it to 
juſtify his ſaying boldly what he thinks, without 
running the riſque of a Cenſure of Raſhneſs, if 
he does not lay it down in a Poſitive tone; but 
as an Opinion founded on ſolid Knowledge. It 
remains for me to ſay ſomething of thoſe Pictures 
that are neicher Original nor Copies, which the 
Iralians call Poſtici, from Paſte, becauſe, as the ſeve- 


ral things that Seaſon a Paſty, are-redu&'dto obe 


Taſt, ſo Counterfeits that compoſe a Paſties tend | 
anly to effe& one Truth. A Painter that wou'd 
deceive in this way, ought to have, in his Mind, 
the Manner and Principles of the Maſter, of whom 
he wou'd give an Idea, whether he takes any 
pare of a PiRture which that Maſter has 3 


„ 
d puts it in his own Work, or whether the In- 
-ntion is his own, and he imitates lightly, not 
ly his Touches, but even his Gott of ve 
d Colouring. It often happens that theſe 
ainters who propoſe the Counterfeiting ano - 
ers manner, aiming to imitate ſuch as are 
WW. orc Skilful than themſelves, they make better 
iRtures of this kind, than if they were to do 
omething of their own. 5 
Among thoſe who took delight in Counter- 
citing the manner of other Painters, I ſhall content 
my ſelf with naming David Teniers only, who has 
deceiv'd, and ever will deceive the Curious, who 
are not prepoſſeſt of his dexterity in transform- . 
ng bimſelf into Baſſano and Paolo Veroneſe. There 
are ſome of his Paſtici made with ſo much cun- 
ning, that the Eyes of the moſt judicious are ſur- 
priz d by them at firſt Sight, but after having 
examined them nearer, they ſoon diſtinguiſh the 
One's Colouring, and the One's Pencil, from the 
Other's. | | 
For Example, David Teniers had a particular 
Talent in imitating the Baſſens ; but the light 
and eaſy Pencil which he employ'd in this Arti- 
ice, is the very Proof of his Deceir, for his 
Pencil, tho* eaſy and light, is not ſo lively nor ſo 
proper to Characteriſe Objects, as that of the Buſ- 
ſan's, eſpegially as to Animals. 3 
Tis true, Teniers underſtood the Union of Co- 
lours ; but there was a certain Grey, predaminant 
in his, and his Colouring had not the vigour 
ſweetneſs of Giacomo Baſſano's, Tis the ſame 
with all Paſtici, and if we wou'd nor be de- 
cc1v'd by them, we ſhou'd examine their Goat of 
Deſign, their Colouring, and the Character of 
their Pencik, with the Originals from whence 
they were taken. e An 
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ſwer' d, Vu don't obſerve it cloſel gb; I Aue 
you, I ſaw Andrea del Sarto draw — Rübe, 
bebind the Canvas you'l ſee a mark which was pu 
upon it to diſtinguiſh it from the Original. Fuli 
Romano turning about the Picture, and perceiving 
it was Matter of Fact, held up his Hands with 
aſtoniſhment, ſaying, I walue it as much as if it 
was Raphael's, and even more, for tis very ſurpri. 
Ling to ſee ſo excellent à Maſter ſo well imitated as t 
deceive One. 

Now, fince Julio Romano, with all his Skill, 
after having had Notice given him, and exami- 
ned the Picture, paſſionately perſiſted in the de. 
ceit of his Judgment, as his proper] Work, we 
_ muſt not think ir ſtrange that other Painters leſs 
Skilful, ſhou'd ſomerimes be miſtaken about the 
Works of others: For the Truth may be thus 
hidden to the profoundeſt Knowlege, and tho' a 
Man may be out as to the Fact, he may not al- 
ways be out in his Judgment: However, let a a 
picture be never ſo well copy'd, a good Critick 
will perceive exterior Tokens enough upon it to 
juſtify his ſaying boldly what he thinks, without 
running the riſque of a Cenſure of Raſhneſs, if 
he does not lay it down in a Poſitive tone ; but 
as an Opinion founded on ſolid Knowledge. It 
remains for me to ſay ſomething of thoſe Pictures 
that are neither Original nor Copies, which the 
Italians call Paſtici, from Paſte, becauſe, as the ſeve- 
ral things that Seaſon a Paſty, are redue d to one 
Taſt, ſo Counterfeits that compoſe a Paſties tend 
only to effect one Truth. A Painter that wou'd 
deceive in this way, ought to have, in his Mind, 
the Manner and Principles of the Maſter, of whom 
he wou'd give an Idea, whether he takes any 
pier of Picture which char Matter bas 5e 
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d puts it in his own Work, or whether the In- 
-ntion is his own, and he imitates lightly, nor 
ly his Touches, hut even his Gotr of 2 1 
d Colouring, It often happens that theſe 
ainters who propoſe the Counterfeiting ano - 
er's manner, aiming to imitate ſuch as are 
ore Skilful than themſelves, they make better 
ictures of this kind, than if they were to do 
>mething of their own. . 255 
Among thoſe who took delight in Counter- 
eiting the manner of other Painters, I ſhall content 
my ſelf with naming David Teniers only, who has 
leceiv'd, and ever will deceive the Curious, who 
are not prepoſſeſt of his dexterity in transform - 
ng himſclf into Baſſano and Paolo Veroneſe. There 
are ſome of his Paſtici made with ſo much cun- 
ning, that the Eyes of the moſt judicious are ſur- 
priz d by them at firſt Sight, bur after having 
examined them nearer, they ſoon diſtinguiſh the 
One's Colouring, and the One's Pencil, from the 
Other's. 3 | 
For Example, David Teniers had a particular 
Talent in imitating the Baſſens ; but the light 
and eaſy Pencil which he employ'd in this Arti- 
hice, is the very Proof of his Deceir, for his 
Pencil, tho” eaſy and light, is not ſo lively nor ſo 
proper to Characteriſe Objects, as that of the B.. 
ſan's, eſpegially as to Animals. TORS, 
'Tis true, Teniers underſtood the Union of Co- 
lours ; but there was a certain Grey, predaminant 
in his, and his Colouring had not the vigour 
ſweetneſs of Giacomo Baſſano's, 'Tis the ſame 
with all Paſtici, and if we. wou'd not be de- 
cc1v'd by them, we ſhou'd examine their Goat of. 
Deſign, their Colouring, and the Character of 
heir Peneik, with the Originals 
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BOOK l. 


Of ibe Origin PA INTIN G. WF 


HO' the Authors, who have ſaid aur 
thing of the Origin of Painting have 
differ d among thenpfelves, they agres, 
howeves, in this, that Shadow gave the if 
occaſion to the Birth of this Art, Upon which 


Pliny tell us a Story of one Corinthia, a Gill 
of Sicyone, who being in Loye with a Ct oh 
Ls 


e eee ty 2 SIS 
tain Youth, and finding him a-ſleep near a Lamp 
that was burning, the Shadow of his Face, 
which appcar'd on the Wall, ſeem'd ſo like hint 
that ſhe was incited to draw the Extremiries of it, 
and thus made a Portrait of her Lover. If, as tis 
likely, Shadow was the riſe of the invention of 
Painting, Imitation is fo natural to Mankind, 
that they wou'd not have ftay'd "rilfthe Time of 
Corintbia, without drawing Figures after Sha- 
dow, which is as old as Man himſelf. | 

But not to enlarge on this Thought, or 
ſeek after ſo uncertain a Source, as is that of 
Painting, we may with good grounds aver, that 
this Art and Sculpture, had their Birth at one 
and the ſame time, the one and the other having 
the ſame Principle which is, Deſign, and ever ſince 
the days of Abraham, when Sculpture was in uſe, 
Painting was conſequently Practis'd in the ſame 
Degree. It has appear'd and diſappear'd accord- 
ing to the Revolutions of Ages. War is an Art 
that deſtroys all others, and Painting is ſo much 
the more expos'd to it, by how much the more 
tis done for Pleaſure. However, the Fine Arts 
are like the Phenix, they revive out of their 
Aſhes: Wherefore we have reaſon, to believe, 
that Painting was ſeveral times extinguiſh'd, and 
renew'd again in the firſt Ages, tho twas in a 
cry poor Degree; and that thoſe to whom we 
attribute the invention of that Art, were only the 
renewers of it. 8 9 SONS. 
Bur ro ſpeak like' other Authors, after having 
ompar'd them' one with another, we ſhall in che 
ain find, that Gyges the Lydian invented Painting 
n «Egypt, Euchir in Greece, and Bularchus brought 
tout of Greece into Italy in the Reign of Romulus. - 
his Painter repreſented the Bartel of the * 


3 (78) 
fans ſo well in one of his Pictures, that Candi, 
les King of Lydia, thought it worth a prodigiou 
Sum, and to purchaſe it cover'd it with Gol 
by which we may conclude, that Painting wa 
highly in eſteem in thoſe days. 5 | 
Tvere needleſs to relate, in this Abridgment, the 
little that has been ſaid by the Antient Anthors of 
the firſt Painters, who liv'd before the Declenſion 
the Empire: There being none of their Work 
eft, no Man has much curioſity to know any 
thing of them, or to trouble himſelf toremen: 
ber their Names. We muſt, however, except 
ſome of them who are Celebrated by Fame, and 
of whom *cwou'd be ſcandalous not to knoy 
ſomething. Six of them Zeuxu, Parrbaſins, Pam 
pbilus, Timanthes, Apelles and Protogenes, liv at 
the ſame tinie with Alexander the Great, when the 
Fine Arts were in their vigour ; and tho we have 
none of their Productions, we may, notwithſtan- 
ding, judge of the Perfe&ions of them, by the 
Sculptures of the ſame Age, which are preſerv'd 
to this day, and by the Price that thoſe Anci- 
ent Painters had for their Pieces, Timant bes, and 
after him Apelles, having had 100 Talents, near 
20000 Pounds of Engliſh Money, for one Picture. 
*Tis true there are ſome ſmall remains of the old 
Painting ſtill to be ſeen, but we know not when 
they were done, or who did them. The mol 
conſiderable is at Rome in the Vineyard of Ald 
brandino, and repreſents a Marriage. This Work 
ſhews a great Goat of Deſign, and much of the 
Grecian Sculpture and Baſſo Relievo, Yet ti 
Dry, and there appears in it no Knowledge 0 
Groupes, or the Claro Oſcuro: But we muſt not be- 
Heve that all thePiecesPainted inGreece were of thi 
fort, becauſe what we read of Zeuxis * m 
, " ; | ban. 
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rbaſius, that by their Pencil they deceiv'd e en Ani- 
mals and Painters themſelves, is enough to con- 
vince us that they penetrated farther into the 


principles of their Art, than the Author of that 


perhaps, they might have ſome other ſecret of 
which we are ignorant, that gave ſo much ſtrength 
to their Colours, as is reported of Apelles's. 


pins tells us, he made uſe of a certain Verniſh, 
mW which invigorated his Colouring, and preſerv'd 
n. it. Be it as it will, we cannot reaſonably ſtand 
out againſt the Evidenee of all the Ancient Au- 
ai chors, who have ſpoken of the Painters of thoſe 
ol Times, from whoſe Writiogs we ought to infer, 


that Painting was in a bigh degree of Perfection, 
and that the number of the Maſters was Great, 
he. 1 hall here mention only ſome of the Chief of 
we them. | | 


by A * 


amn 4 Abridgment of the Lives of the Six Prin 
eat cipal Painters of Greece. | 
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'ork AS a Native of Heraclea in Macedonia, and 
| learnt the firſt Elements of Painting 


the Birth of Chriſt ; He followed his Studics 
very aſſiduouſly, and his ſucceſs being anſwera- 


ble to his Induſtry, he was enabled to underrake 
ſeveral bold things that got him Reputation. He 
+ Lov 


picture. We confeſs they did not uſe Oil, yet, | 


in the LXXXVth Olympiad, goo Years before 


was 


„ 
was skilful in Deſigning, and underſtood Colour: 
ing better than any Painter of his time, Plinj 


ciples of the Claro Oſcuro, and of Colouis, 
open d the Doors of Painting to Zewxis, and that 


the ſame Apollodorus coinplaining of that Painter, 


ſaid : He had enter d ſo far within them, that be 
bad carry d out with him the whole Art of Painting, 
The-conſiderable Works which he was employ'd 
about; brought him in vaſt Sums of Money, and 
having got Riches enough, he gave away his 
Pictures, becauſe, as he ſaid, he did not ſee how 
they cou'd be rated at their full value. The Apri- 
gentines deſiring him to make a Picture of Hellen 
naked, to be ſet up in their Temple, ſent him, 
at his requeſt, ſome of their moſt beautiful Maids, 
of whom he kept five, and having well examitti d 
them, form'd an Idea of their Fineſt Parts, to 
Compoſe the Body he was to repreſent: He 
Painted it after them; and this Figure, when 
he had carefully finiſh'd it, appear'd ſo perfect in 
his own Eyes, that he could not forbear telling 
the Painters who came to admire it, That they 


might Praiſe it, but could not imitate it. 


Nevertheleſs, Parrbaſius diſputed with him the 
Honour of being the beſt Painter of the Age. 


To decide the Controverſy they agreed, that 


each of them ſhould make a Picture, and let the 
World judge whoſe Performance was belt: 
Zeuxis painted fonie Grapes, and Parrhaſius 'a 


Curtain; Zeuxis's Work being expos'd to fight, 


invited the Birds to come and peck at it, belie- 
ving the Grapes to be real; and Zeuxis proud 
of the Judgment, the Birds had given in his Fa- 
vour, bad Parrbaſius draw the Curtain, and ſhew 
bis Picture, bat finding himſelf cheated Ir the 

Urtain 


« 


ſays, Apollodorut, who firſt found out the Prin- 
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Curtain, he ingeniouſly confeſt he was overcome; 
for he had only deceiv'd Birds, whereas Parrhaſius 
had decciv'd him himſelf, as great a painter as he 
was. Zeuxis {ome time after painted a Boy car- 
rying a Basket of Grapes, and ſceiog the Birds 
come and peck at them, he confeſt, that if the 
Grapes were well painted, the Boy muſt be ill, 
fince the Birds were not afraid of him. | 

Agatharchus, being impatient to ſee Zeuxis take | [ 
up ſo much time in finiſhing his Pieces, told | 
him one Day. For my part I ſoon diſpatch my | 
pictures. You are a happy Man, replies Zeuxis 
do mine with Time and Application, becauſe I 
would have them good, and I am fatisfy'd, that 
what is ſoon done, will ſoon be forgotten. 

Tho Zeuxis was generally admir'd in his Life- 
time, yet he had his Enemies. Ariſtotle cenſures 
him for not having aTalent of expreſſing juſtly the 
Paſſions of the Soul; and Juintilian ſays he made 
che Extremities of his Figures too Tee e 
| imitating Homer, who delighted, in deſcribing 
Bodies, to give them ſtrong and robuſt Mem- 
bers, even to thoſe of Women. Plin mentions 

Zeuxis's Works, and Lucian carefully deſcribes his 
ne Picture of the Centaur, and his Family. Feſtus 
e. WW writes, his laſt Piece was the Picture of an old 
Woman, Which when he had finiſt'd, he was 

ſo pleasd with, that he laugh'd himſelf to 
Death at the Sight of her Comical Figure, but tho 

one can hardly believe this, yet the Event is not 

without example. | ap 
Zeuxis's Competitors were, Timanthes, Andro- 
tides, Eupompus and Parrhaſius. 
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PARRHASIUS 


Was born at Epheſus, was the Son and Diſciple 
of Evenor, and the Contemporary of Zeuxis. We 
have ſeen in the Life of the latter, that rhey pain- 
ted Pictures as a Tryal of Skill between them : 
They were both look'd upon as the greateſt Ma- 


ſters of their Age, which was the Age of Maſters; 


and Quintilian informs us, they rais'd the Art 
of Painting to a very high degree of Perfection, 
Parrbaſius in Deſigning, and Zeuxis in Colouring, 

All Authors who mention the former, agree 


in giving him the Glory of Deſigning very cor. 


rectly and very elegantly, and in repreſenting 
Bodies, not as Nature had produc'd, but as ſhe 


might have produc'd them ; and *rwas-according 


to this great Idea that he wrote of the Symmetry 
of the Body. | 

Among other things he was excellent in ex- 
preſſing the Paſſions of the Soul, a Quality that 
cannot be enough commended ; in adjuſting the 
Head-drelſles, in diſtributing the Hair, and in the 
Graces of the Mouth. 5 

He had a great Genius and Elevation of Mind, 
but the Praiſes which were given him, and which 
he thought he deferv'd, made him extreamly 
Proud. He talk'd contemptibly of all others, and of 
himſelf as if he had brought the Art to the laſt 


Perfection: He very frankly ſtiled himſelf the 


Maſter and Prince f Painting, and was magnificent 
in every thing about him, yet twas without 


Affectation or Conſtraint. 


There 


Philip: He was Es 's Diſciple and Apelles's 


he was 
conſiderable Diſciples, of whom he had a Talent 


* 


ET 
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There was ſomething of Enthuſiaſm in his Pro- 
ductions: He never went ta work but he ex- 
pected to find Pleafure in it, and when he was 
at it, he us'd to Sing to himſelf to ſweeten his 
Labour. He made a great many Pictures, of 
which the moſt Celebrated arenam'd in the 35th - 
Book of Pliny, where the Curious may find a 
Catalogue of chem. 


PAMPHILUS 
Was a Macedonian, born in the Reign of King 


Maſter: He had ſo high an Idea of his Arr, that 
he believ'd no Man could be skilful in it without 
indyieg one Learning and Geometry, of which 

imſelf a Maſter. His Reputation got him 


a · piece, near 200 l. Sterling, for Ten Years Teach- 
ing, and ſo long they were with him to Learn Pain- 
ting. Apelles and Melanihus gave him that Sum, 
which Bede ſays Was fo much a Year, and not for 
the whole time. Twas by his Advice and Credit 
with Alexander the Great, that the young Men of 
Quality of Sicyene, and afterwards of all Greece, 
were commanded to learn firſt ro Deſign ; and by 
his means Painting was reckon d ſuch an Honou- 
rable Profeſſion, that all who were not Noble 
were, by an Edict, forbidden to Exertiſe that Art; 
whence we may infer, that if Painting was ſo 
much eſteem'd by the Politeſt People of Anti- 
quity, tis not without reaſon that the moſt Ju- 
dicious Princes, at this time, love and protect it, 
2 Men of Wit value themſelves upon under- 

anding it. 5 5 
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. TIMANTHES. 


* 


Timanthes was Contemporary with Pampbilus. 
Theplace of his Birth is not known, but he was one 

of the moſt Learned and moſt JudiciousPainters of the 
Age he liv'd in. The moſt Celebrated of all his 
Works, and that of which ſeveral Authors have ſpo- 
ken with the higheſt Eulogies, was the Sacrifice of 
Ipbigenia. The young Virgin appears wonderfully 
charming as to her Beauty, and ſeems Volunta- 


rily to devote her ſelf to Death for the good of 


her Country. The Painter, in repreſenting Cal. 
chas, Ulyſſes, Ajax and Menelaus, having drain'd 
himſelf to give each of them a different Character 
of Sorrow, painted Agamenmon, Father of Ipbi- 


genia, with his Face hid in the Drapery of the 


Figure, not being able otherwiſe to expreſs his 
Sentiments of Sorrow as they deſerv'd: And the 
Expreſſions which appear in the Faces of the 


Victim's Brother and Unkle, make one gueſs at 


the ſorrowful Condition of the Father. 
Timanthes, at another time, having drawn a 
Cyelops a-{leep in a little Picture, to give an Image 


of his Bigneſs painted ſome Satyrs near him, who 
meaſured his Thumb by a Thyrſe, Pliny men- 


tions the chief Pieces of 7imanthes, and ſays, that 
in all his Works, he gave the Spectator to under- 


ſtand a great many more things than he painted. 
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Apelles, whom Fame has put above all Painters, 
was born in the Iſle of Coos, in the Archipelago, be- 
ing the Son of Pitbius, and theDiſciple of Pamphilus 
whom we have ſpoken of. Great Pajnters, as well 
as great Poets, have in all Ages gain'd/the favour 
of Sovereigns. Apelles was particularly valu'd 
by Alexander the Great, who not only honour'd 
him with his Eſteem, becauſe of his great Ca- 
pacity, but lov'd him for the Candour of his 
Manners. | | | | 
Apelles was born with ſuch a Diſpoſition and 
Inclination tq Painting, that in order to arrive- at 
perfection in his Art, he made no ſcruple of gi- 


ving Pamphilus, his Maſter, a Talent a Year, and 


ſet it down as a Rule, that a Day ſhoyld never 
go over his Head without Deſigning; from whence 
came the Proverb, Nulla Dies ſine Linea, No Day 
without drawing a Line, that is, without Exerciſing 
himſelf in Deffening. The force of his Genius, 
and the aſſiduity of his Studies, did not give him 
ſa good an Opinion of himſelf, as the Maſters 
are apt: to have; He never made a Judgment of 
his own Capacity but by comparing it with that 

of Others whom he viſited., Every Body knows 
whathappen'd between him and Protogenes. The 
latter liv'd in the Iſle of Rhodes, whither-Apelles 
went on purpoſe to ſee his Works, of which he 
knew nothing but by their Reputation. When 


he arrived there he found only an old Woman 


in Protogenes's Houſe, who asking him his Name, 
he anſwer d, I am going to write it on this Canvas, 
and taking his Pencil with Colour on it, he 
e G 3 | © 
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Deſfign'd ſomething with extream Delicacy. 
Protogenes coming home; the old Woman told 
him what had paſt ſinee he had been gone 
and ſhew'd him the Canvas; who then ob-, 
ſerving attentively the Beauty of the Lines, ſaid, 
"was certainly Apelles, that had been there, 
believing no one elſe cou d draw any thing fo 
Fine : Then taking another Colour, he drew 

on thoſe Lines an Oatline more Correct and more 

delicate, after which he went out again, bidding 
the old Woman ſhew that to the Perſon who 
had been there, if he return'd, and tell him, 
that was the Man he ſought after. Apelles re- 
turning, and being aſham'd to ſee himſelf out 
done, takes a third Colour, and the Lines 
that had been drawn, lays ſome with fo much 
Judgment, and ſo wonderfully fine, that it took 
in all the ſubtlety of the Art. Protogenes ſaw them 
in his turn, and confeſling that he cou'd not do 
better, gave over the diſpute, and ran in haſt to 
find out Apelles. | ces. 

_ Pliny, who tells this Story, ſays he ſaw this piece 
of Canvas before twas conſum'd in the Fire 
that burnt down the Emperor's Palace; that 
there was nothing upon it but ſome Lines which 
cou'd ſcarce be diſtinguiſh'd, and yet this Frag- 
ment was more valu'd- than any of the Pictures 
among which it was place. 

*Tis very near in this Senfe, that we muſt un- 
derſtand this place of Pliny ; for to think it 
was a fimple Line divided from another in 
its whole Extent, would be ridiculous, and 
ſhock every one that has the leaſt Knowlege 
of Painting, there being in that no ſign of 

- gapacity to be ſhown, nor Skill in che Art, 


What 
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What has giv'n rife to this Interpretation is, 
in my 1 47 the ill Conſtruction of the Word 
Lines; for by Lines in that place is to be under- 
ſtood, either Deſign or Outlines. Pliny him- 
ſelf makes uſe of it in this fignification elſewhere, 
when he ſays of Apelles, that he never let a 
day go over his Head without Deſigning, Null- 
Dies fine Lined, which was not drawing Simple 
Lines, but to accuſtom himſelf to Correct Be- 
ſigning. | | | | 
In the ſame manner we ſhou'd underſtand the 
Word Sabtiltas, not to give an Idea of a very 
delicate Line, but of the exactneſs and ſineneſs 
of Defign. Thus the Subtlety is not in the Line, 
confider'd fimply as a Line, but in the Intel- 
ligence of the Art, which is ſhewn in the Lines of a 
Deſign. a dn Ae 

I confeſs, however, that the word Tenuitas, 


which is in the ſame place of Pliny, may create 


ſome difficulty in this explication, which I believe 
is not unanſwerable, for by that word the Fine- 
neſs and Exactneſs of an Outline may very well 
be underſtood: Beſides, I'll maintain it wou'd 
be nonſenſe to think, that the Victory, in rhe 
diſpute between Apeles and Protogenes, de pende d 
only on ſtriking a Line, One more delicately than 
another; and if Pliay, who is ill Conftru'd in 
this place, me ant it as thoſe who ſo conſtrue him 
would have him, he knew little of the Fine 
Arts, tho one may caſily perceive elſewhere, 
that he was a paſſionate admirer of them. 
Envy, which is ſo often met with among 


Perſons of the ſame Profeſſion, never enter'd into 


the Soul of Apelles, and if he endeavour'd to raiſe 


himſelf, twas wholly by the aſſiſtance of his Art, 
which he knew to 'be of great extent, and was 


84 


fond 
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fond of the Glory of poſſeſſing it. He was as 
ſolicitous about the Advantage of his Emulators, 
as about his own, and being ſenſible of the Ca- 
pacity of Protogene t, he recommended him to the 
Rhodians, who, upon his Character of him, gave 
him a Price for his Works incomparably greater 
than that Painter was ys'd to receive for them 
_—_— | . 
Apelles was Circumſpect, but eaſy in his Pro- 
ductions: The Elegance and Grace which is every 
where tobe ſeen in his Pictures, was noObſtacle to 
the truth which a Painter ows to Nature, and he 
drew his Pieces with ſo much likeneſs, that ſome 
Aſtrologers made uſe of them to draw the Horeſ- 
cope of the Perſons he had Painted, | 5 
Alexander, who often viſited Apelles, delighting 
in his Converſation and Manners, commanded 
him to talk to him freely, and had a very great 
kindneſs for him; an Inſtance of which was ſhown 
upon the occaſion of his drawing the Picture of 
Campaſpe, which he had drawn by his Order. Cam- 
paſpe was very handſom, and the moſt belav'd of 
all Alexander's Concubines, who perceiving that 
Apelles was in love with her, gaye her to him; 
by which, ſays Pliny, he not only ſnew'd the Af- 
fection he had for his Painter, but that after ha- 
ving overcome many Nations, he knew ſtill how 
to overcome himſelf; Great, continues the ſame 
Author, by his Courage, but more great by the 

Dominion he had over his Paſſions. , - _ ' 
Apelles often drew the Picture of Alexander, 
and this Monarch not thinking it convenient 
that his Image ſhou'd be profan'd by the Hands 
of the Ignorant, publiſſi d an Edi&, forbidding 
all Painters whatſoever to make his Portrait, ex- 
cept Apelles; and by the ſame Edict he pe 
| | ITY mitted 
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Canvas, and told the Shoe-maker, bis Fudgmens 


(9) 
mitted Pyrgoteles only to Engrave his Image on 
Gemms and Precious Stones, and Ly/ippus only to 
Caſt his Statue in Braſs. Aft 

Tho Apelles was very exact in his Works, he 
knew how far to carry his Exactneſs, without fa- 
tiguing his Mind: One day talking of Protogenes, 
he ſaid, He was 4 great Maſter, but be often ſpoil'd 
bis Pieces, by endeavouring to make them Perfect; 
that he did not know when he had done well; that a 
Man may do too much as well as tos little; and 
that he was truly skilful, who knew what was ſuffi- 
cient. e PRE: 
One of his Diſciples ſnewing him a picture to 
have his Opinion of it, and telling him he had 
done it ina little time, Apel les reply'd, I ſee it plain 
enough, and I wonder that in the time you have not 
ls. a great many ſuch Pictures. 

Another Painter ſhewing him the picture of an 


Hellen, which he had drawn with Care, and 


adorn'd with abundance of Jewels, Apelles told 
him, Since you cou'd not make her Handſome, I per- 
ceive, Friend, you have made ber Rich. pb 
As he ſpoke his Mind freely, ſo he took in 
good part what was ſaid to him, and to avoid 
Flattery, he expos'd his Works to the Publick, 
and hid himſelf behind them, to hear what 
Paſſengers ſaid of them, with an intent to turn 
their obſervatigns to his Advantage. A Shoe- 
maker coming by one day, took the Liberty to 
Criticiſe on a Sandal which he had Painted, and 
it was immediately alter d; but paſſing by * 
ſame Place the next day, and being proud to lee 
that his Criticiſm was taken notice of, he paſt 
his Cenſure on a Leg, which had nothing fa 
in it; upon which Apelles came from behind the 


ulty 


he ſaw, and probably his Parents being Poor, 
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went mo higher than a Sandal, which afterwards 
grew into a Proverb. I don't know whether there 
are many Apeller's in our days, but I'm confident 
there are more Sboe- maler: than ever. 

Another = of the Ingenuity of Apelles, was 
his acknowledging that Ampbion underſt ood dil- 
poſition better, and Afclepiodorus the regularity of 
Deſign ; but he gave place to no body for Grace, 
which was his particular Talent. When he 
view'd the Works of the great Painters, he ad- 
mir'd the Beauties of them, yet he trankly ſaid, 
he did not perceive that Grace in them, which no 
body was fo much Maſter of as himſelf, For wit l- 
out Vanity he might ſay twas bis own Peculiar Ex- 
cellence. 

Apelles never Painted on Walls, nor on any 
thing that cou'd not be ſav d in a Fire. He wou'd 
have had the Works of the beſt Maſters carried 
from one Country to another, and cou'd not 
endure that a Picture ſhould not be capable of 


having more than one Maſter, becauſe Painting, 


he ſaid, was a common good to all the World. 
Pliny has given us a Deſcription of Apelles's 
fineſt Peices, and one may judge of their Excel- 
lence by the price that was paid for them, fome- 
times one hundred Talents, ſometimes a Sum 
without counting, and with profuſion. 
| | 9 


PROTOGENES. 


Pro was a Native of Caunus a City of 
Caria,{ubje& to the Rhodians : We know not who 
was his Father or his Maſter; tis likely enough he 
had no other Maſter than the Publick Pieces that 


cou'd 
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cou'd not be at any ſuch Expence, for his Educa- - 
tion in the Art, as was given at that Time, 
Himſelf was forc'd at firſt to paint Ships for his 
Livelihood ; his Ambirion was not to be rich, 
but to be a Maſter of his Profeſſion, for this rea- 
ſon he liv'd a retir'd Life, that he might not be 
diſturb'd in thoſe Studies, which he thought ne- 
ceſſary for the Perfection of his Art. f 

He finiſh'd his Pictures with too great Care: 
Apelles faid of him, he knew not When he had 
done well, or how to get away from bis Work; 
and by dint of Labour leflen'd its Beauty, and 
farigu'd his Mind. He was more for Truch than 
Veriſimilicy in Painting, by which in exacting 
more of his Art than he ought to have done, he 


drew leſs from her than he might have done. 


The fineſt of his Pieces is the Picture of Jali- 


| ſus ; ſeveral Authors have mention'd it without 


iving any Deſcription of it, or telling who this 
5% was: Some perſons ſuppoſe him to have 
been a famous Hunter. | 
For ſeven Years that Protogenes work'd on this 
Picture, all his Food was Lupines mix d with a 
little Water, which ſerv'd him both for Meat 
and Drink. He was of Opinion, that this Simple 
and Light Nouriſhment would leave him the 
Freedom of his Fancy. | | 
Apelles ſecing this Piece was ſo ſtruck with 
Admiration that he could not ſpeak a Word, ha- 
ving no Expreſſion to anſwer the Idea of the 
Beauty of the Picture, which he had form'd in 
his Mind. *Twas this ſame Picture that ſav d the 
City of Rhodes, when King Demetrius beſieg d it, 
for not being able to at it, but on that ſide 
where Protogenes work d, which he intended to 
burn that it might fer Fire to the reſt of the 
, 8 Town, 
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Town, he choſe rather to 


that of Faliſus. 


| Protogenes's Work-houſe was in a Garden in the 


Suburbs of Rhodes, near the Camp of the Ene- 
12 in his Labours. The King ſending for him, 
and asking him with what aſſurance he cou d Work 
in the Suburbs of a City that was beſieg d, he re. 
ply'd, That he underſtood the War be had undertaken 
as againſt the Rhodians, and not againſt the Arts. 
The King was ſo pleas'd with this Anſwer, that 
he ordered ſome Soldiers to be his Guang, and 

was glad that by this means he cou'd fave ſo skil. 
4 5. 3 | 

Aulus Gellius reports, that the Rhoqjans, during 
the Siege, ſent Ambaſſadors to Demetrius, to pray 
him to ſave the Picture of Faliſus, repreſenting, 
that if he was Victorious, it might ſerve to adorn 
kis Triumph, and if be was forc'd to raiſe the 
Siege, he might be blam'd for turning his Arms 
againſt Protogenes, When he cou'd nor Conquer 
the Town. The King hearing them out, lik'd 
the Meſſage fo well, that he drew off hig Army, 
and by this means ſav d both the Picture of Faliſas, 


- 


and the City of Rhodes, © „ 
1 will not here relate the memorable Conteſt 
between Apelles and Protogenes, the Reader 
may ſee it in the Life of Apelles. . I ſhall only 
add, that the latter asking Protogenes what Price. 
he had for his Pictures, and Protogenes naming an 


inconſiderable Sum, according tothe fad fortune 


of thoſe who are oblig d ro work for their Bread, 
Apelles, concern'd at the injuſtice ' done to the 
Beauty of his Productions, gave him fifty Talents 
for one Picture only, telling it abroad that he 

8 8 . . would 


abandon his hopes of 
Conqueſt, than to deſtroy fo fine a Piece as ws 


yet the noiſe of Arms cou'd not diftra& 
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would make it paſs, and ſell it for his own. This 
generoſity open d the Eyes ot the Rhodjans, as to 
the Merit of Protogenes, and made them to get the 
picture, Apelles had bought, out of his Hands, 


paying down a much greater Price ſor it thai 


he had given. | | wa 

Pliny ſays, Protogenes was a Sculptor, as well as 
a painter: Confult this Author if you would 
know more of his Works, of which he ſpea 
well as of thoſe of other skilful Painters. I ſhall 
only relate here a Paſſage out of Qaintilian, which 
ſhews the particular Talents of Six Famous 
Painters. Protogenes, ſays be, excell'd in Exact- 
nels, Pamphilus and Melantbus in the Diſpofitt- 
on, Antiphilut in Eaſineſs, Theon, the Samar, in 
Fruitfalneſs of Ideas and Apelles in Grace and 
Ingenious Conceptions. | ar 
Pliny writes, that the Maſters of the Art of 


Painting, in his time, made uſe but of four 


capital Colours, out of which they compos'd all 
the others. This is not a place to argue on 
that, nor to make a Compariſon between the 
Ancient and Modern Painting: I ſhall content 
my ſelf with ſaying, that if Painting in Oil, 
which has been in uſe about 250 Tears, has a 
great advantage over the Diftemper for the facili- 
ty of Painting, and union of Colours, the An- 


cients had a Verniſh which gave force to their 


Brown Colours, and their White was more 
Light and Shining than ours, by which means, 
having a greater extent of the Degrees of the 
Claro Oſcuro, they could imirate certain Objects 
with more Force and Truth, than we can in Oil. 


Titian knew this Advantage, and try'd it in ſome 


pictures, Where he made uſe of White in Diſtem. 
per, but the diverſity of thoſe two Faſhions in 


uſing 


ks as 


uſing Colours was a flavery which foon diſguſt. 
* Titian, and took him off of the Practice 
_ of it. art 

I ſhall conclude with one word more of the 
Painters and Sculptors of thoſe Days, who know. 
ing there was no work ſo compleat to which 
ſome Perfection might not be added, obſerv'd 
always, in putting their Names to their Works, 
ro expreſs that they were not finiſh'd, tho they 
had done what they could do to them: We fee 
Examples of this upon the Greek Statues, on which 
we find written, Glicon of Athens would hay 
wade this Work ; Praxiteles would bave made thi; 
Work ; Athenodorus, Liſippus, &. would have 
wade this Work, and not did make it. A great ma- 
ny in our Days are not ſo Scrupulous, and are 
very far from believing, that any thing which 
comes from their Hands is not perfect. 
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CIMABUE. 


HE Fine Arts having been extin in ra. 

bh, ever ſince the Irruption of the Barba. 

' rians, the Senate of Florence ſent for 
Painters out of Greece to reſtore Painting in T 
cany, and. Cimabue Was their firſt Diſciple: He 


Was © 
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uſing Colours was a flavery which foon diſguſt. 
3 Titian, and took him off of the Pratice 
it. Darth | | 
I ſhall conclude with one word more of the 
Painters and Sculptors of thoſe Days, who know. 
ing there was no work ſo compleat to which 
ſome Perfection might not be added, obſerv'd 
always, in putting their Names to their Works, 
to at they were not finiſh'd, tho they 
had done what they could do to them: We ſee 
Examples of this upon the Greek Statues, on which 
we find written, Glicon of Athens would have 
wade this Work ; Praxiteles would baue made thi; 
Work ; Athenodorus, Liſippus, &. would have 
made this Work, and not did make it. A great ma- 
ny in our Days are not ſo Scrupulous, and are 
very far from believing, that any thing which 
comes from their Hands is not perfect. 
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a CIMABUE _ | 
FTE Fine Arts having been extin® in Ita- | | 
ly, ever ſince the Irruption of the Barba. 


rians, the Senate of Florence ſent for | | 
Painters out of Greece to reſtore Painting in T7 7 
cany, and Cimabue Was firſt Diſciple: He m_ 


BEES 5 See 
was of a noble Family in Florence, and his pa- 


rents finding he had a- Diſpoſition for the Sei- 


ences, made him apply to them. He exercis'd 
himſelf about them ſometime, but the arrival of 
theſe Grecian Painters rous d his Inclination, and 
determin'd it entirely to Painting. The con- 
ſiderahle Progreſs that he made in that Art, en- 
courag'd him in the Study of it, and got him 
ſuch a Reputation, that when Charles of Naples 
paſt through. Florence, he yiſited Cimabue, and 
thought himſelf very well entertain'd by the 
fight of his Works. He painted, according ta, the 
Cuſtome of thoſe Times, in Freſeo, and in Diftem- 
per, Falndog iy Oil being not then found out. 
He underſtood Architecture, and dy' d in the 
7eth Year of his Age, Anno Dom. 1300. Giotto 
was his Diſciple. 


ANDREA TAFFI 
Of Florence, made himſelf raken notice of by a 


new ſort of Painting. He left Florence, and went 
to Fenice, whither ſome Greek Painters were come 


as well as to Florence. They were doing Moſaique 


work in St. Mark's Church. Andrea became 
acquainted with them, eſpecially with Apolle- 
»#/us, whom hecarry'd with him to Florena, and 
learn'd of him the Method and Secrets of this fort 
of Painting, which had the Charm of Novelty, 
and was the more Curious, becauſe twas fo laſt- 
ing. They did together ſeveral Stories out of 
the Bible in St. Fobn's Church, by which they 
aequir d a great deal of Reputation; but he did 
one himſelf, that was very much to his Honour 
and Advantage: Twas the Picture of Chriſt, Se. 
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ver Cabits long, about which: he took WPI 


Pains. and Care. The 2 were given 
him did him a Miſchief, for finding himſelf 
eſteem'd by all the World he neglected his Stu- 
dies, and minded nothing but getting of Money 
of which he was very greedy. His Works rais d 
Emulation in Gaddo Gaddi and Giotto, and were 
as ſo much Sced that brought forth ſeveral Pain» 
ters in Twſcany. Ne dy'd at 81 Tears of Age, 
A. D. 9+ | 


640 GADDI. 


of Mane, apply'd bimfalf alſo to Moſaick 
Work, which got him Eſteem in Rome and Flo- 
rence, becauſe he deſign d better than all the o- 
ther Painters of his Time. After having made 
ſeveral great Pieces in divers Places, he rctir'd to 
Florence, Where he did ſome little ones, as it 
were to reſt himſelf after his greater Labours. 
To this end he made uſe of Egg-ſhells, which he 
ſtain'd with ſeveral Colours, and buſy'd himſelf 
about it with much Patience: He dy d at 73 
renn in the Year 1312. 


MARGARITONE 


Was born at Arezzo | in Tuſcan, and 1 was boch 


a painter and Sculptor. Pope Urban IV. com- 
manded him to draw ſome Pictures for St. 22 $ 


Church, and Gregor) X. 07 K in the City 


Arexao the Citizens employed him to 40 5. 
Sculpture for that Pope's: Tomb. This opport <> 
* help d 2 to i 


ne place, 
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his Capacity in the one and the other Profeſſion, 
for he enrich'd the Chappel, where the Marble 
Statue which he had made was ſet up, with ſeve- 
ral Pictures: He was 77 Years old when he dy'd. 


GIOTTO 


Was born in a Village near Florence, and con- 
tributed very much ro the Progreſs of Painting. 
His Memory is preſerv'd not only by the Great 
Picture of Mofaique work, which is over the Gate 
of St Peter's Church in Rome, and was done at 
the command of Pope Benedict 1Xth. but alſo by 
the Praiſes given him by the Poets of his Time, 
and the Statue of Marble which the Florentine: 
erected for him, and which is over his Tomb, 
The Irakian Proverb, Tu ſei pia rondo che ! O di Giotto, 
which is us'd to expreſs little Wit, is founded on 
an accident which happen'd to him. Benedict IX. 
being willing to try the Capacity of the Florentine 
Painters, ſent a Perſon thither to bring him a De- 
u from each of them. This Perſon addreſſing 
himfelf to Giotto, the latter drew a perfect᷑ Circle 
on Paper, with the point of his Pencil, and one 
ſtroke of his Hand, there ſays he, Carry that to 
the Pope, and tell bim you ſaw me do it. The Man 
reply'd, I ask for a Deſign. Giotto anſwer' d, Go Sir, 
I tell you his Holineſs asks nothing elſe 4 me, Up- 
on this the Pope gave him the Preference, and 
ſent for him to Rome, where among other Things 
he drew the Picture of Moſaiek Work which 
| We mention'd before, as alſo St. Peter's Bark toſt 
by the Tempeſt, which Piece is known t all 
Painters by the name of Giottos Veſſel. The Sto- 
ry of the Circle thews us, that boldnefs of Hand 
488 "= 
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Was, in thoſe Days, moſt part of 4 bes Me⸗ 
rir, and that the true Principles of Colourin "_ 
little or not at all «Bi Giotto worked in 

laces, at Florence, Piſa, Rome, Avipnon, Noples 
= other Cities of traly: He dy'd ar 60 Veats old, 


Anno 1336. and had everal Diſciples „en. 
ſee in the following r | a i 


BONAMICO UAA 


Was ingenious in his Compoſition and pics 
{ant in his Converſation. 4.71 


As he was painting the Life of Chriſt in a Con- 
vent of Nuns, he came in, one Day very ill dreſt, 
and the "Sifters asking him why his Maſter did 
not come? He anſwer d, he would be there 
preſently. In the mean time he ſet two Chairs 
together with a Pot upon them, and icoyer'd 
them with a Cloak, and a Hat, turning the Fi- 
gure towards the Work. The Nun; 
gain to ſee it a little white after, and cg tar 
priꝰd the fight of this new Workthar'; told 
them, This is my Maſter © When they ktiew. the 
Jeſt they were diverred with it, aud informed at 
the ſame time, That Choaths 45 t mal. 4 Man 


tbe more Skilful. © | | 
Another time bake wo patntike for the Biſhop 
* * | 


of Arez&o, When he came to his W. 
found lis Pencils out of order, and 

blotred : He us'd to be in a rage about ir, and all 
the Servants of the Houfe* diſowning the Fault, 
he reſoly d to watch, and fee who twas chat plaid 
him fuch a Trick : ee leaving his 
early one Evening, fe ts was no ſooner gone from 
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cils, and would have dawb'd what he had been 
doing, if Bufalmaco had not hinder'd him. 

A Friend of his, whoſe name was Bruno, con- 
ſulting him how he might give more Expreſſion 
to his Subject, Bufalmaco told him-he had no- 
thing to do but to make the words come out of 
the Mouth of his Figures by Labels, on which 
they might be written: Bruno thought him in 
earneſt, and did ſo, as ſeveral fooliſh Painters did 
after him, who rcfining on Bruno, added Anſwers 
to Queſtions, and made their Figures enter into 
a ſort of Converſation. Bafalmaco dy'd in the 
Tear 1340. | 


STEFANO of FLORENCE, 
wth AND We 
PIETRO LAURATI of SIEN 


Were Diſciples of Giotto, and the firſt Painters 
that took care to ſhew the Naked under the Dro- 
peries; and to obſerve Perſpective more regularly, 
than any other of their Predeceſſors in the Ar. 
Stefano work'd at Florence, Piſa and Aſiß; Laurati 
at Siena and Arezzo. Stefano dy'd in the Year 
1350. in the 49th Year of his Age. g 


AMBROGIO. LORENZETTI of STE NA, 
P PIETRO CAYVALLINGO. 


a Of Rome, were Diſciples of Giotto. Lovemzetti 
Join'd the Study of polire Learning and ry 
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phy to Painting, and was the firſt that painted 
Rain, Storms, and the effect of the Winds. He 
dy'd at 83 Years of Age. Cavallino, who was 
both Painter and Sculptor, among other Works 
did a Crucifix, which is in St. Paul's Church as 
Rome; and, Which talk'd to St. Bridger, if one 
may believe the Legend. This Painter was look d 
upon as a Saint, on account of his Humility and 
piety : He dy'd at 85 Years old, and was bury'd 
in the Church of St. Paul. | ear 


SIMONE MEMMI 
Of Siena, conſiderably augmented the Pro- 


greſs of Deſign: He had a great deal of Genius, 
and drew Portraits well: He was Petrarch's par- 


_ ticular Friend, and painted the Fair Laura for 


him: He dy'd in the Goth Year of his Age, Amo 
1345. He had a Brother, whoſe name was Lippa, 
wha ſurviv'd him twelve Tears. 


TAD DEO diGADDQ GA4DD1, 


„ 
ANGELO GADD1, his Son, 


Were Diſciples of Giotto, and painted after his 
Manner. Angelo apply'd himſelf very ſtrenuouſſy 
to expreſs the Paſſions of the Soul well, and was 
Ingenious in his Inventions : He was a good Ar- 
chiteR, he built the Tower of Santa Maria dei 
Fiore, and the Bridge over the Arno in Florence : He 
dy'd in the Year 1350. being about 30 Tears old. 

nen r e 
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; Was the Son and Diſciple of Srefano, of whom 
we have ſpoken, and having been alſo the Diſci- 
e of Gzotto, he was firnam'd Giottino. He was 

e 8kilful than his Maſters, but the too great 
Vivacity of his Wit weakning his - Conftituti- 
on, hinder'd his following the flight he had - 
taken. He work'd much at Florence, and dy'd of 
a Conſymprion in the 32d Year of his Age. 


ANDREA ORGAGNA 


Of Florence, learn'd Sculpture in his Yourh, 
and was beſides a Poet and Architect. His Geni- 
us was fruitful, and his Manner much the ſame 
with that of the other Painters of his Time. The 
greateſt part of his Works are at Piſa, and in his 
Picture of the univerſal Judgment, he painted 
his Friends in Heaven, and his Enemies in Hell. 
He dy d in 1389. at 60 Years old. _ 


LIPPO 


Of Florence apply d himſelf late to Painting, 
yet by his Senſe and Study he came to be a good 
Painter, He was the firſt that ſhew'd an Iutelli- 
gence of Colours: He had a Lau- ſuit in which he 
was very obſtinate, and having given his Adver- 
ſary very bad words one Day, he waited for 
him at Night at the Corner af a Street, and ran 
him thraugh the Body, of which he dy'd in the 
Tear 1415. 5... "Sa 


(103) 
LEONE BATTISTA ALBERT. 


Of a Noble Family in Florence, had a Soul f 
a great Extent, which he cultivated by the Know- 
ledge of the Belles Lettres, and the Mat hematicks. 
He was very well acquainted with the Fize Arts, 
and underſtood Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture perfectly well, having wrote of all three 
in Latin. His Studies did not. permit him to 
leave any thing conſiderable behind him in Pain- 
ting; but being Pope Nicholas Vth's Friend, he 
was very much employ'd in his Bujldings, of 
which ſome are ſtill to be ſeen with Admiration. 
He wrote alſo of Arithmetick, and ſome Treatiſcs 
of Mortality. ts 


PIETRO delia FRANCESCA. 


Of the Republick of Florence, delighted in re- 
preſenting Night-Pieces and Battels. Pope Njcho- 
las ſer him at Work to Paint the Vatican: Ne made, 
among other Picces, two Pictures which were 
taken down by Command of Pope Falius II. 
to make Room for two others, which Raphael 
had Painted, the Miracle of the Sacrament that 
happen'd at Bolſena, and of St. Peter in Priſon. 
He drew ſeveral Portraits, and wrote of Arithme- - 
tick and Geometry, Lorentino d Angelo I Arezzo, 
and Lucas Signorelli were his Diſciples. Under the 
Pontificat of the ſame Pape Nichalas, there work'd 
at Rowe, and other places in Traly, ſeveral Pain- 
ters of Reputation in thoſe Days, v. Giovenni 
44 Ponte, Agnolo ins "at da Siena, Ducio, Fa- 


4 N 


— 


1 
copo Caſſentino, Spinello, Antonio Venetiano, Gerardo 


Starnins who went into. Spain, Lorenzo, a Monk 


of Cmaldoli, Taddeo Bartolo, Lorenzo Bicci, Paolo 
firnam'd Uccello,becauſe he painted Birds well!: 
Maſaccio, who diſtinguiſh'd himſelt by the good 
Godt he ſhew'd in his Painting, and tho' he dy'd 
At twenty two Years of Age, the Works that he 
left behind him ſerv'd to open the Eyes of the 
Men of Art who came after him in hisProfeſſion. 
He dy'd in 1443. Lorentino d' Angelo, as we have 


ſaid, was his Diſciple, and ſeveral others, among 
whom 


GIOVANNI ANGELICO 


Was a Fryar of the Order of St. Dominic, and 
render'd himſelf conſiderable by his Paintings, 
but more by his Picty, and ſo profound a Humi- 
lity, that he refus'd the Archbiſhoprick of Florence 
which Nicholas Vth offer'd him. That Pope 
employ'd him to Paint his Chappel, and oblig'd 
him to do ſomething in Miniature in the Books of 
the Church. There are ſome groſs faults in his 
beſt Pictures, which leſſen the Praiſe that ther- 
wile they might have deſerv'd; He never went 
to Work before he had done all the Duties of 


his Office: He did a great many things in Rome 


and Florence; the Subjects of his Pieces are always 
Divine; whenever he painted a Crucifix, he cou'd 
not refrain Weeping. His Skill and his good 
Nature got him many Diſciples. He dy d in 
1455 Aged 68 Years, and was buried at Santa Ma- 


ia della Minerva, where his Tomb and his Por- 
trait are to be ſeen. 1 


FILIPPO 


1 POT TIF A 1 ˙7 . 


e 9 
FILIPPO LIPPI1 


Of Florence, made a quite different uſe of a 
Monaſtick Life than Giovanni Angelico of whom 
we have been treating ; for after he had been bred 
up in a Convent of Carmelites from the Age of 
Eighteen, and having been a Monk at Sixteen, 
it happen'd that Maſaccio Painted the Chappel of 
that Convent, and Lippi ſeeing him at Work, 
conceiv'd a' violent Paſſion for Painting: He 
apply'd himſelf induſtriouſly to Deſigning. The 
great facility he found in it awaken'd the Ta- 
lent he had for the Art, which hindred his Study 
of the Belles Lettres, and the Exerciſes of his 
Convent. Maſaccio's Praiſes, who was fur- 
prix'd at the Progreſs of this Nowice encreas d 
his Temptation to quit his Habit and being 
no longer able to refiſt ir, he left his Mona- 
ſtery, and went into Marca d Ancona, where he 
found ſome of his Friends, witk whom he took 
Boat to divert themſelves on the Water. A Ro— 
ver of Barbary bearing near the Shoar, ſaw the 
Boat, and took them. Lippi liv'd in extreme Miſe- 
iy for 18 Months together, when, to amuſe him- 
ſelf one day, having deſign'd on the Wall the 
picture of his Maſter, with Charcoal, of whom 
he had a full Ideain his Head, he did it fo well, 
that the likeneſs of it, tothe Original, was might- - 
ly admir'd. This ſoften'd the Heart of his pa- 


tron, who, after having oblig'd him todraw ſeve- 


ral Portraits, gave him his Liberty. From Bar- 
bary, Lippi bal over to Naples, where King 4l- 
pbonſo employ'd him; but the Love of his Coun- 
try drew him back to Florence. He work d * 
| ror 
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( 106. ) 
for Duke Coſmo di Medicis, whoſe Affection he 
gain'd, and who made him abundance of Preſents, 
TheLove of Women taking him off from his Work, 
and making bim loſe his Time, the Duke, being 
impatient to have a Picture he had ſet him about 
finiſh'd, fock'd him up in a Chamber to force him 
to mind his Buſineſs, allowing him plenty of every 
thing that was neceſſary. Lippi, after two or 
three days, cut his Sheets, and ty'd the pieces 
together, by the help of which, he made his way 
down out at the Window, and ſo got his Li- 


A Citizen of Florence engag'd him afterwards 
to draw a Picture of the 5 2 Mary for a Mo. 
naſtery, where a Daughter of his, a very beauti. 
ful young Woman, was a Nan. Her Father, 
and the Nun of the Convent, were willing to 

rmit him to take this Girl for his Model. As 
bs was drawing her Picture, having the opportu- 
nity of being alone with her, he Debauch'd her 
by his laſcivious Talk, and when the Picture was 
finiſh'd, carry'd her off with her own conſent. 
He had a Son by her call'd Philip, wha was alſo 
a Painter. 1 | 
Some time after, as he was at Work in a Church 
of Spoleto, he again fell in Love with a Woman, 
and being obſtinately bent to gain her, contrary 
to the Advice that had been given him, her 
Friends Poyſon'd him in the Year 1488. and in 
5 71h of his Age. 3031. Nee 

The Great Duke order d a Marble Tomb to 
be ſet up for him, and Angelus Politianus wrate 
his Epitaph in Latin Verſes. : 

All the Foregoing Painters did not know the 


ſecret of Painting in Oil; they Painted in Freſco, 


they tem- 


per d 
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per d their Colours with the white of Ego, or with 


Water mixt with Gum, or melted Glue. 
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ANTONIO da MES SIN 4; 


So call'd from the place of his Birth, was the 
firſt of the Italian Painters that underſtood Pain- 
ting in Oil. He had ſome buſineſs at Naples, 
where he ſaw a Picture King Alphonſo had ſent 
him out of Flanders. He was furpriz'd with 
the Vivacity, the force and the ſweetneſs of 
the Colouring, and - perceiving it might be 
wip'd over with Water without rubbing out 
any part of it, he left all his Buſineſs to go 
to Bruges to find out Foby Van Eil, Who was the 
Author of that Piece. He preſented him with 
a great many Tralian Deſigns, and gain'd his good 
Graces ſo far by his Complaiſance, that he got 
out of him the ſecret of Painting in Oil. An- 
tonio thought himſelf ſo much oblig'd ro him for 
it, that he would not leave Bruges, as long as John 
Van Eił liv'd; but after the Death of that Pain 
ter he reſolv'd to make a Tou into his own Coun- 
try, and went to ſettle at Fenice, where he dy'd, 
and where an, Fpitaph is to be ſeen very. much 
in his Commendation, Ct e 

A Perſon, nam'd Dominico, was, among others, 
one of his Diſciples, ro whom, out of Gratitude 
for the Love he bore him, he communicated his 
Secret. Some buſineſs in his Art calF'd this Do- 
minico to Florence, Where he found Andrea del Ca- 
ſtagno, who, from a Peaſant, was turn d Painter, 
and who ſeeing in what efteem this new faſhion 
Painting was, made uſe of all forts of Flattery 


and complaiſance to gain the good Graces of 


Domi- 


(108) : 
Dominica, and by that means got out of him this 
new Invention: He obtain d his end. Dominico 
lov'd him, liv'd wich him, told him what he 
knew, and took him into his Buſineſs. Cove- 
touſneſs ſoon made Andrea uneaſy : He began 
to imagine, if no body elſe knew the ſecret, he 
ſhou'd ger prodigiouſly by it, and all Dominico's 
Gains would come into his Pocket ; wherefore, 
not conſidering that he wanted his Benefactor's 
Capacity, he reſolv'd to make away with him. 
To this end he waited for him one Night at the 
| r of a Street, and having aſſaſſinated him, 


ent home to his Lodgings, and ſer himſelf to 
work, as if he had not ſtirr'd out: He wounded 
him ſo privately, that Dominico not ſuſpeRing 
who was his Murderer, order'd himſelf to be 
carry'd to the Houſe of his cruel Friend to be 
reliev'd ; and dy'd in his Arms. The Murther had 
been buried with Andrea, had he not confeſs'd it 
on his Death-Bed. Twas the ſame Andrea, who, 
by the Command of the Republick of Florence, 
Painted on the Walls of the Hall of Juſtice, the 
Execution of the Conſpirators who had conſpird 
to deſtroy the Medici, which got him the name 
of Andrea deg” Impiccati. At the ſame time Vit- 
torio Piſano Was famous in Italy for ſtriking Medal. 
Alſo Contemporary with Antonio, were Gentile dz 
Fabriano, whom Pope Martin Vth employ'd at 
St. Fobn di Lateran. Heliv'd till he was 88 Years 
of Age. Lorenzo Coſta,who Painted at Bologna and 
Ferrara, and whoſe Diſciples were, Dofſe and Her- 
cules of Ferrara, and Coſmo Roſſelli, who painted in 
the Vatican for Pope Sixtus IVth. and dy d in the 


Year 1484, Aged 68 Tears. 


DOMENICO 


—_ was a . 


a Model of it in Wax; but another bein 


(19) | 
DOMENICO G HIR LANDA10. 


Of Florence, was at firſt a Goldſmith, but buſy- 
ing himſelf more in Deſigning than in working at 
his Trade, he at length gave himſelf up entirely to 
Painting. He was a great Maſter, however his Re- 
putation is not fo much fix d by his own Works 
as by his having Michael Angelo for his Diſciple. 
He dy'd 'at 44 Years of Age, Anno 1493. He 
had three Sons, and they were all of chem Pain- 
ters, viz. David, Benedict and Rhodolph. | 


ANDREA VERROCHIO 
Of Florence, was 3 good Goldſmith, a Graver, 


2 Muſitian, a Geometrician, a Painter, and a Sculp- 


tor: *Tis true his pictures are painted very drily, 
and hisColouring is not Artificial, but he under- 
ſtood Deſigning well, and gave his Heads, particu- 
larly Womens, a graceful Air. He deſign'd ve- 
ry much with his Pen, which he manag'd well, 
and was the firſt that found out the Art of taking 
and / preſerving the likeneſs of any Face, by 
Moulding off the Features in Plaiſter, after which 
it became very much in uſe. . He was not ſatis- 
fy'd with the Reſemblance of a Thing, he wou'd 
go to the bottom of it, and to that end often 
made uſe of Mathematical Experiments, bein 
famous for drawing of Horſes, and underſtan 
ing Caſting. The Venetian: wou'd have em- 
ploy d him to have made a Statue in Braſs of 
Bartolomeo di Bergamo on Horſeback: He drew 
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prefer'd before him to Caſt the Statue, he wx; 
ſo Mad, that out of Spite he broke off the Head 
and Legs of his Statue, and fled away. The Se. 
nate, in vain, ſent out orders to ſtop him, and gi. 
ving out that they wou'd have his Head cut off 
if A cou'd catch him, he anſwer'd, F the 
ſbou d cut off bis Head, *rwou'd be impoſſible to m 
another, whereas he con d eaſily make a Head, and 
a finer one for the Model of bis Horſe, This wWitty 
anſwer made his Peace, but he had not the plea- 
ſure to put the Horſe in its Place; for, over. 
heating himſelf in Caſting it, he fell ill of a Pleu- 
riſy, and dy'd in the Year 1488, Aged 56 Years, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Pietro Perugine were his 
Diſciples. . | 
FILIPPO LIPFEL: 

Of Florence, was the Son of Filippo Lippi, of 
whom we have ſpoken, and the Diſciple of Sandro 
Boticelli. He had a great deal of vivacity and 


Genius. He manag'd the Ornaments of the Claro 
Oſcuro after the manner of the Antique, ſuch as is 


to be ſeen in the Friſes of Architecture, and elſe- 


where. He painted ſeveral things at Rome, and 
among the reſt, a Chappel in the Church of the 


Minerva, for Cardinal Caraffa. © He, drew: ſome - 


— 


Pictures alſo for Matt bia: Corvinus, Kin 10 90 175 
is Li 


gary. Lippi was a very honeſt Man a 


2 great Reproach to his Fathers. He died in the 


Year 1505. Aged 45 Tears. 
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| (191 ) | 
BERNARDINO PINTURRICHIO. 


Wou'd have diſtinguiff'd himſelf by a new 
kind of Painting, for beſides the living Colours 
he made uſe of, he brought the Baſſo Relievo 
of Architecture into his Pieces, which is con- 
trary to the Art of Painting, that always ſuppoſes 
a flat ſuperficies, for this reaſon no body follow'd 
his Example. In the Library at Siena is ſhewn, 
as a fine thing, the Life of Pope Pius II. which 
he Painted. Raphael coming out of the School of 
Pietro Perugino, help'd him in this Piece, Pin- 
turrichio Painted ſeveral things in the Yatican for 
Pope Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. The cauſe 
of his Death is worth knowing. When he was 
at Siena the Monks of the Order of St. Francis, 
who were fond of having a Picture from him, 
gave him a Chamber, that he might work with 
the more Convenience, and that the room might 
not be encumbred with any thing that had not 
relation to his Arr, they rook away all the Fur- 
niture, except an old Suit of Armour, which 
ſeem'd roo troubleſom to remove. Pinturrichio 
being naturally quick and tent, wou'd have 
it taken away immediately, but in removing of 
it a piece happen'd to break off, in which were 
hid 560 Ducats of Gold. This ſurpriz d Pintur- 
richio fo much, and vex'd him fo heartily for let- 
ting the Fryars have che advantage of the Trea- 
ſure, that he dy d a little after of meer ſorrow in 
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SANDRO BOTICELLI 


A Florentine was Diſciple of Filippo Lippi, who 
was Domenico Ghirlandaio s Competitor: He waz 
learned, and writ notes upon Darts, to Which 
he added Figures. This Work took up a great 
deal of his Time, and he dy'd without the Satiſ. 
faction of ſeeing it printed: He departed this Life 
in the Seventy-Eighth Year of his Age, Am 
1515. » 


ANDREA MANTEGN A 


Was born in a Village near Padua, and in his 
Youth = Sheep; bur it being obſerv'd, that 
inſtead of looking after his Flock he amus'd him- 

If with Defigning, he was put to a Painter, Gi- 
acomo Squarcione, Who took ſuch a fancy to him, 
that he adopted him for his Son, and made 
him his Heir. He became ſo good a Maſter in 
fo little time, that he got a great Reputation, 
and abundance of Work: He was ſcarce Seven- 
teen Years old, when he was ſet about Paintin 
the Picture of the Altar in Saint Sophia's Ch 
in Padua, and the four Evangeliſts. Giacomo Hel- 
Iini was ſo touch'd with the Picture, that he 
gave him his Daughter in Marriage.  Squarcione, 
who was always jealous of Bellini, and who beſides, 
reſented that his adopted Son ſhould matry his 
Rival's Daughter without conſulting him, Was fo 
far from continuing his Praiſes and Protection of 
Mantegna's Works, that he cry'd them down for 
their drineſs, and for the too great liking which 
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„ (113) 
his Diſciple ſhew'd for the Antique Statues, in- 
ſtead of following Nature in his Imitation. This 
reproach was of Service to Mantegna, he correct- 
ed that fault; however, he never quitted the 
commendable Inclination he had for the Antique 
ſaying, 'Twas to the fine Thinps be found there that be 
ow'd his advancement, and that they bad drawn bim 
at once out of the Poverty of Nature, Tis true, in- 
ſtead of adding to his Gogt of the Antique the Truth 


and Tenderneſs of Nature, he contented himſelk 


to mingle ſome Portraits among 
He painted for the Duke of Mantua, 
and made that ſine Piece of the 
Triumphs of Fulizs Ceſar, which 
are engrav'd in the Claro Oſcuro 

in Nine Sheets, and which for their | 
Beauty may be'call'd the Triumphs of Mantegna. 
Pope Innocent VIII. having invited him into his 
Service; before he went to Rome, the Duke of 
Mantua made him a Knight of his Order. Man- 
tegna engrav'd ſeveral of his Deſigns on Tin-Plates, 
and the Italians ſay, he was the Inventor of the 


his Figures. 


Art of Graving. He dy'd at Mantua in the Tear 


1517. Aged 66. 
FRANCESCO FRANCIA 


Of Bologna, was born with ſo many rare qua- 


lities, of Body and Mind, that he was eſteem'd 


and belov'd by Perſons of the higheſt Rank. At 
firſt he was a Goldſmith, afterwards a Graver of 
Coins and- Medals, in which he was excellent ; 
but his Genius finding it ſelf roo much confin'd 
in that. Exerciſe, turn'd to that of Painting, to 
which his Inclination led him. The facility he 


I found 


» 


| © T9). 9 
found in it, gave him ſo much Courage, and ſo 
much Application to Study, that he became one 
of the greateſt Maſters of the Art in his Time, He 
drew ſeveral Pieces for ſeveral Places in Ital, 
chiefly for the Duke of Urbin. Raphael's Reputa- 
tion made him defirous to ſee his Works, but 
his Age would not ſuifer him to take a Journey 
to Rome, Wherefore he contented himſelf to 
write his Mind to his Friends, who telling Ra. 
bael of it, it began a friendly Correſpondence 

etween theſe two Painters, . the latter having 
heard talk of Francia's Merit and Skill. Raphael 
was then Painting the Picture of Saint Cecilia for 
a Church in Bologna ; when he had finiſh'd it he 
ſent it to Francia, and by Letter pray'd him to 
place it for him, and to be fo kind as to correct 
its Faults. Francia was tranſported at the open- 
ning of the Letter; he took the Picture out of 
the Caſe, admir'd it, and was ſenſibly rouch'd 
with it; yet, at the ſame time, his Heart fail'd 
him ſo much upon the fight of a Piece ſo far 
above his own, that he grew Melancholy, and 
fell into a Conſumption, of which he dy'd ſome- 
time after, in the Sixty-Eighth Year of his Age, 
Anno 1518. 


LUCA SIGNOREL IM 


Of Cortona, was Diſciple of Pietro della Fran- 
ceſca, and imitated his Manner ſo exactly, that 
their Works are often taken the one for the o- 
ther. Luca was an artful Deftigner, and Michael 
Angelo efteem'd him ſo much, that he made no 
ſcruple in his Piece of the Day of Judgment, to 
borrow ſomethings from that of Luca, which he 

| e painted 


painted at Orvieto with a great deal of Fancy and 
Capacity, He painted alſo at Loretto, Cortona 
and Rome. R 
His Son, who was a handſome young Man, 
and One of whom he had great hopes, was 
kill'd at Cortona. The news of his death was a ter- 
rible Affliction to him, but arming himſelf with 
Conſtancy, he order'd his Corps to be carry'd in- 
to his Work-houſe, and without ſhedding a Tear, 
drew his Picture to preſerve the Memory of 
him, finding no. Conſolation but in his Art, 
which gave him what Death had raviſh'd from 
him. He went afterwards to Rome, whither Pope 
Sixtus IV. had ſent for him, and having painted 
ſeveral Stories out of Geneſis for his Holineſs, he 
return'd to Cortona; and being Fry rich, work'd 
only for his Pleaſure: He dy'd in t 
at 82 Years of Age. 


e Tear 1521. 


pPIETRO cos IMO; 


So call'd from Cofimo Roſelli, whoſe Pupil he 
was, and for whom he work'd a long time, 
chiefly in the Vatican, where Roſelli was employ'd 
by Sixtus IV. and twas obſerv'd that the Scholars 
Paintimg was better than the Maſters. His Abi- 
lity got him many Diſciples, and among others; 
Andrea del Sarto and Franceſco da Sangalla. He 
lov'd Solitude, and his way of Living was very 
Extraordinary. He was ſo eager about his Buſi- 
neſs, that he Would often forget to cat or drink. 
He was fo fearful of Thunder, that a great while 
after the clap was over, he would be found 
ſhrunk up in a Corner, and wrapt up in his 
Cloak. Nothing was more uneaſie ro him _ 
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the noiſe of Children crying. He hated alſo to 
hear thoſe Cough chat had a Cold, the ringing 
of Bells, and Monks finging Pſalms. He deligh- 
ted in Rain above all things, and dy'd delirious 
of a Paralepſy, in the Eightieth Year of his Age, 
uno 1521. 


LEONARDO VINCI 


Was of a noble Family in Tuſcany, and did not 
degenerate from the Honour of his Anceſtors. 
His Morals were good, and his Body and Mind 
Beautiful. He had ſo many Talents for all the 
Arts, that he knew the very bottom of them, 
and praQis'd them with Care and Exactneſs. His 
great Variety of Knowledge, inſtead of weak. 
ning that which he had of Painting, ſtrengthen d 
it to ſuch a degree, that there never was a Pain- 
ter before him that came near him, and 
there never will come any after him, who will 
not look on him as a Fountain, from whence 

ſeveral good Things are to be drawn. He and 
Pietro Perugino were Diſciples together of Andres 
Vetrochio, who gave him an Opportunity to a- 
waken his Talent; for the Maſter and the Schol- 
ar were both born with the ſame Genius, ęxcept 
that Leonardo's was the more extenfive® He 
painted at Florence, at Rome, and at Milan, and a 
great many of his Pictures are diſperſt up and 
down throughout all Europe. Among other Things 
he drew a Picture of our Saviour's laſt Supper, for 
the Refectory of the Dominicans at Milan, which 
is of exquiſite Beauty. He did not finiſh the 
Head of Chriſt, becauſe he could not find out a 
Model anſwerable to the Image he had form'd Jn 
is 
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his Mind, before the War broke out in that Dur- 
chy, and oblig'd nip to leave Milan. He did 
the fame by Judi alfo, but the Prior of the 
Convent being impatient to ſee the Piece fi- 
niſh'd, preſt Leonardo ſo earneſtly to have it done, 
that he drew the Head of the Importu- 
nate Fryar, and put it upon Judas Shoulders. 
He was inceſſantly buſy'd in Reflections about 
his Art, and ſpar'd for no Care or Study to arrive 
at Perfection in it, which he at laſt artain'd. He 
was chiefly Solicitous to expreſs the Paſſions of 
the Soul, which he believ'd the moſt neceſſary 
thing in his Profeſſion, eſpecially for thoſe who 
would have the Approbation of Men of Senſe. 
The Duke of Milan made him Director of an 
Accademy of Painting erected by him in the Ca- 
pital of his Dutchy. *Twas in that City he wrote 
the Book of Painting, which was printed at Pari: 
in 165 1. and for which Po«ſſim made the Figures. 
He wrote ſeveral other Treatiſes that were loſt, 
When Francis I. took Milan, Leonardo retir'd to 
Florence, where he painted the great Hall of the 
Council, and found Michael Angelo's Reputation 
very well eſtabliſh'd, which rais'd a mighty Emu- 
lation between them. Leonardo going to Rome at 
the Election of Pope Leo X. Michael Angelo did 
the ſame, and their Jealouſie grew to ſuch a 
height, that Leonardo loft Italy, and went to Pa- 
ris, Where he was very well receiv'd by Francis I. 
By his Preſence and'Works he ſupported the Re- 
putation he had acquir'd, and-the French King 
gave him all poſſible Tokens of Eſteem and Friend- 
ſhip. The King had ſuch a particular Kindneſs 
for him, that going to Viſit him in his laſt 
Sickneſs, Leonardo would have rais'd himſelf up 
:9 thank his Majeſty for the Honour done * 
8 0 els I 3 | the 


SD 
the King embracing him to oblige him to lye 
down in his Bed again, he was taken Speechleſe 
in the very Moment, and &Fpir'd in the Arms of 
that Monarch, in the 75th Year of his Age, Anno 
1520. "RE | 75 


Reflections on the Works of 4 E 0. 
NARDO da VINCI. 


The Pictures of this painter, which are to be 


ſeen in the Cabinets of Princes, and private Men, 


contain but very few Figures, and I confeſs, that 
I have not ſeen clearly enough into what remains 
of his great Compoſitions to judge of the extent 
of his Genius. However, what Hiſtorians have 
written of his Works, which are now almoſt en- 
tirely ruin'd, is ſufficient to inform us, that his 
Vein was rich, his- Movements lively, his Senſe ſo- 
lid, adorn'd with Variety of Knowledge, and 
his Inventions very beautiful: We may ſee 
that by his Deſigns, Which are ſtill in the Hands 
of the Curious, and what we have lefr of his Pro- 
ductions ſhews that he was a great Painter. 

His Deſigns were very cortect, and of a great 
Goit, tho' he ſeems to have form'd it rather from 


Nature, than the Antique; yet ſo as the Aatient 


Sculptors did, that is, by judicious Enquiries in- 
to the Effects of Nature, and attributing to her, 
not ſo much her common Productions, as the 
Perfections of which ſhe is capable. © *- 
Leonardo da Vinci's Expreſſions are very lively 
and ſenſible. I have in my Cuſtody a Deſign = 


his own Hand, of the famous Supper whic 


painted at Milan; which Deſign only is a ſufhci- 
10 . amen 
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ent Proof of his having penetrated far into the 
Heart of Man; of his Vivacity, and with what 
Variety and Juſtneſs he repreſented all kinds of 
Actions: But rather than ſpeak my own O- 
pinion in this Matter, it will be more to the pur- 
poſe to give the R. ader Rubens's on the merit 
of chis great Man. 


He writes thus of him in a Latin Manuſcript, 
the Original of which I have by me, ard 


which I have faithfully tranſlated as fol- 
/ows : 


CY Eonardo da Vinci began by examining all 
4; © Things according to the Rules of an ex- 
act Theory, and then-apply'd them to Nature 
as it was for his purpoſe. He obſerv*d Decorum, 
and avoided all Affectation. He knew how to 
J give every Object the moſt proper, the moſt 
peculative, and the moſt agreeable Character 
chat was poſſible, and exalted that of Majeſty even 
"to Divinity. The order and meaſure of his Ex- 
* preſſions were manag'd ſo as to ſet the Imagi- 
nation at work, ard to raiſe it by the eſſential 
parts, rather than fill ic by the Minute; in 
* which, however, he was neither Prodigal nor 
* Covetous. He was ſo careful to avoid the Con- 
* fuſion. of Objects, that he choſe rather to leave 
* ſomething in his Works to be defir'd, than to 
ſurfeit the Eyes with a ſcrupulous Exactneſs. 
But his chiefeſt Excellence was, as we have ſaid. 
to give every thing its proper Character, and to 
diſtinguiſh them one from another. He began by 
* conſulting ſeveral Authors, out of whoſe Wri- 
* tings he made a Common-Place of what was moſt 
W remarkable, 
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remarkable, and nothing eſcap'd him that related 
to the Expreſſion of his Subject: And by the heat 
* of his Fancy, as well as by the ſolidity of his 
Judgment, he rais'd divine Things by humane, 
* and underſtood: how to give Men thoſe diffe- 
rent Degrees, that eleuate them to the Chara. 
cter of Heroes. The beſt of the Examples which 
he has left us, is our Lord's Supper, which he 
painted At Milan, wherein he has repreſented 
the Apoſtles in places that ſuit with them, 
*and our Saviour in the moſt honourable the 
* midſt of all, having no body near enough to 
* Preſs or Incommode him. His Attitude is 
* grave, his Arms are in a looſe and free Poſture 
| © ro ſhew the greater Grandeur, while the Apo- 
© ſtles appear agitated from one fide to the other 
by the vehemence of their Inquietude, and in 
* which there's, however, no meanneſs, nor any 
* indecent Action to be ſeen. In ſhort, by his 
profound Speculations he arriv'd to ſuch a de- 
* gree of PerteRion, that it ſeems to me impoſſi- 
ble to ſpeak ſo. well of: him as he deſerves, and 
much more to imitate lim. 


Rubens, after this enlarges on Leonardo's Skill 
in Anatomy. He adds a particular Relati- 
on of his Studies, and of all the Deſigns that he 
made, which Rubens had ſeen among the Curio- 
fities of Pompeio Leoni at Arezzo. He talks of the 
Anatomy of Horſes, and the Obſervation that Le- 
nerdo had made on Phiſſognomy, of which Ruben, 
had alſo ſeen his Deſigns ; and ends his Diſcourſe 
by the Method which this Painter took in mea- 
ſuring a Humane Body. 7 e 
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If 1 may be allow'd to add any thing to what 
Raben has ſaid, I would take notice, that He 
has not ſpoken of Leonardo's Colouring, becaufe 
having Carry'd his Remarks no farther than to 
Things relating to the Perfection of his Profeſſi- 
on, and finding nothing good in Leonardo's 
Colours, he paſt by thar part of Painting; 
Leonardos Carnations have too much of the 
Lee-Colour in them, and the Union in 
his Pictures is too much tinctured with the 
Violet, which is there Predominant: This, in 
my Opinion, proceeded from the Painters, of 


his time, not knowing well enough the uſe of 


Oil, and from the negligence of the Florent ines in 
the part of Colouring. | 1 


PIETRO PERUGINO 


Born at Perouſa: His Parents were Poor, and 


put him at firſt to a Painter of that Town, who 


taught him very little, and us d him very ill. His 
Poverty made him patient, and his deſire to ger 
ſomething to bring him out of his Miſery, pur 
him upon Deſigning Night and Day to advance 
himſelf, As ſoon as he found he was able to ger 
his Living, he went to Florence to find out a better 
Maſter, and plac'd himſelf with Andrea Verrocchia. 
Leonardo da Vinci was his Diſciple at the ſame 
time, Perugino became skilful, and acquir'd a 
graceful Manner in the Airs of his Heads, which 
his Maſter practis d, eſpecially the Heads of Wo- 
men. He drew a great many Pictures, and al- 
moſt all of them for Churches and Convents 
One day as he was working in Freſco for the 


Monks at Florence, whole Monaſtery is near the 


Ty * Pindane 
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Pindane Gate, the Prior who ſupply'd him with 
Axure or Ultra-Marine, wou'd give him no more 
than he us d in his Preſence. Perugino ſeeing him 
fo miſtruſtful, dip'd his pencil in a Pot of Water, 
even before the Prior himſelf, and waſh'd off the 
tra- marine, which ſunk to the bottom. The 
Prior wonder'd to ſce his Azure go away ſo faſt, 
and fearing he had not enough to hold out, was 
going to get more, but Peragino emptying the 
Water out of the Pot, and drying the Ultra- marine 
that was at the bottom, gave it to the Prior, 
faying, He ſhow'd not another time miſtruſt a Man of 
Honour. Nevertheleſs he was himſelf very Cove. 
tous and Miſtruſtful, and being alſo very labori. 
ons, he got Money at Florence and Rome, Where 
he work'd for Pope Sixtus IVth, and retired to 
Perouſa, in which City he made abundance of 
a pictures by the help of Raphael, and his other 
* . Diſciples. Perugino had a very handſom Wife, 
by whom he drew all his Pictures of the Virgin 
Mary; he lov'd her paſſionately, but he lov'd his 
Money no leſs, and when he us d ro walk in ſome 
Fields which he had purchas'd near Peronſa, he 
always carry'd the Box with him in which he 
kept his Gold. A Rogue perceiving it, robb'd 
him of his Treaſure, and Peragino was ſo grievd 
at it, that he dy'd of ſorrow in the 78th Year of 
his Age, Anno 1524. een 
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RAPHAEL SANZIO 


Was born at Urbin on Good Friday, in the Year 
1483. His Father was an ordinary Painter, and 
Pietro Perugino his Maſter. His chief Works are in 
Freſco in the Hall of the Vatican, and his Eaſel- 
Pieces are diſpers'd up and down in ſeveral Parts 
of Europe. Having an excellent Underſtanding, 
he knew that the Perfection of Painting was not 
confin'd to Perugino's Capacity, and therefore he 
went to Siena to ſeck our ſome other means of _ 
advancing himſelf. Here his Friend Pinturrichis 
got him to be employ'd to make the Cartoons for 
the Pictures of theLibrary ; but he had ſcarce done 
one before he was tempred to remove to Florence 
by the great Noiſe which Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Michael Angelos Works made at that time. As 
ſoon as he had conſider'd the Manner of thoſe 

two llluſtrious Painters, he refolvd to alter his 
own which he had learnt of Perugino. He re- 
turn'd io Perouſa, where he had opportunity e- 
nough to exerciſe his Pencil ; but the Remem- 
brance of Leonardo da Vinci's Works put him upon 
a ſecond Journey to Florence, and after having 
work'd there ſome time to ſtrengthen his Hand, 
he went to Rome, where Bramante, his Kinlman, 
prepar'd the Pope by a good opinion of his Me- 
rit, for his fayourable Reception, and he was fer 
at Work to Paint the Vatican, Raphael began by 
the Picture, which is called the School of A- 
thens, the Diſpute of the Holy Sacrament,” and 
the other Pieces which are in the Chamber of 
the Apoſtolick Signature. His Pains and Care wete 
incredi le, and they were ſucceſsful anſwerable 
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to his Induſtry, for the Reputation of his Work 
„ carries the Name of Raphael throughout the 
World. He form d the Delicacy of his Goat after 
the Ancient Statues, and Baſſo Reliews's, which he 
deſign d along time with extreme Application. To | 
- this Delicacy he added a Grandeur of Manner, 
with which the fight of Michael Angelos Chap. 
pel at once inſpir d him. *Twas his Friend Bra. 
mante who brought him into the Chappel con. 
trary to the general Order Michael Angelo had 
given him when he truſted him with the Keys. 
> Beſides the pains that Raphael was at in working 
after the Ancient Sculptures he hir'd People in 
Greece and Italy to Deſign for him all the Antique 
Pieces that cou'd be found, which,” as w Lai 
nity offer'd, he made uſe of, Tis obſervable, 
that he has not left many, if any at all of his 
Works, imperfect, and that he finiſt'd his Pictures 
* to a nicety, tho? he did em very quick. He was 
— = extreamly caretul to give them ſuch perfection, 
that there might be nothing to be faid againſt 
them, ard on this account it is that we ſee ſtill 
ſome Drawings of pieces of Pictures, as Hands; 
Feet, and bits of Drapery, which he has Defign'd 
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* Pietro Bellori, in his Book Intituled, Deſcrittione delle 
Imagini da Rafaele nelle Camere del Vaticano, denies this * 
Story with all bis Might, and pretends that Raphael did not owe 
his great Goũt to any thing but his Study of the Antique; 
yet Vaſari, who knew Michael Angelo and Raphael, and 
was never contradicted by any Author, of - thoſe Times ; on the 
contrary three other Authors, who have particularly writ the 
Life of Michael Angelo, have 'confirm'd what he ſays, 5 
that be learnt it of Michael —_—_— : And what renders it 
wery 2 that Raphael made bis Advantage of Mi- 
chae 1 172 Works, is a Deſign that I have of his own hand, 
en the back of which is a Drawing_of his Deſign'd after one of 
2 Figure; which Michael Angelo Painted in the Pope's Chap- 
r ; 904-2: ee 5 3 
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three or four times for the ſame Subject, and out 
of which he choſe that for his purpoſe which was 
moſt perfect. Tho he was very laborious, yet 
there are few PiEtures to be ſeen done by 
his own hand. He ſpent moſt of his time in 
Deſigning, that he might. find buſineſs for the 
great number of Diſciples that executed his De- 
gus in ſeveral Places, chiefly in the Lodgings 
nd Apartments of the Vatican, in the Church of 
our Lady of Peace, and in the Palace of Chigi, 
which were all done by his Pupils after his De- 
ſigns, except the Gallery and one Angle only, 
where the three Goddeſſes are Painted, which 
was done by himſelf. His good Nature got him 
the love of all People, eſpecially of the Popes 
his Contemporaries. Cardinal Bibiano offer d him 
his Niece in Marriage, and Raphael was engag'd 
to her. But Pope Leo Xth having given him 
hopes of a Cardinal's Cap, he made no haſt to 
Marry her. CSI 
His Paſſion for the Fair Sex deſtroy'd him in 

the Flower of his Age, for one day after he had 
abandon'd himſelf ro Women with exceſs, he 
was taken very ill of a burning Fever, and the 
Phyſitians, from whom he conceal'd the true cauſe 
of his Diſtemper, having dealt by him as if he 
had a Pleuriſy, quite exſtinguiſh'd the little fire that 
was left In his Body. He dy'd on the fame day 
that he was born, Good. Friday, Anno 15 20. in the 
Thirty Seventh Year of his Age. Cardinal Be- 
bo wrote his Epitaph, which is to be ſeen upon 
his Tomb in the Church of the Rotunda at Rome, = 
where he was buried. I will mention only two 
Verſes of it which are admirable, "i 


— Me 


Fanceſco Penn, ſirnam'd i Fattore, Pellegrino 1; 
turiuo, Bartolomeo da Bagua- Cavallo, Timotheo 4 


and others. Several skiltul Flemmings alſo were his 


, 1 Coxis of Mechlin and others, who going 


ing him one day thus attended, told him, es pa- 


Perſons of the ſame Profeſſion, when Modeſty is 
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There has been no Painter ſince the Reſtanta: : 
Thoughts Fine, his Vein fruitful, and wou'd have 


Pieces, 


r 
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mus bie ef Raphael, timiit, qui ſoſpits, vine, 


' Rerum Magna Parent, & moriente mori. 


His Diſciples were Julio Romano, Giotem 
Modena, Pierino del Vaga, Polidoro, Caravaggio, Mat- 
Urbino, Vincente di SanGemmiano, Giovanni d'Ulin 


Diſciples, .and help'd him in the Execution of 
bis great Works, viz. Bernard van Orlay of Bruſ: 


k into their own Country, had the Care of 
executing his Deſigus for Tapeſtry : Beſides his 
Diſciples he had a vaſt number of Students and 
Friends who frequented his Houſe, and often 
waited upon him Abroad. Michael Angelo meet- 


fant, That be marcb'd like a Provoſt with bis Fer- 
jeants about bim; Raphael anſwer'd, And you alon 
like a Hangman: Theſe two great Painters were 
always jealous of each other, as tis uſual among 
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hot Miſtreſs of their Sentiments. 


Reflections on RAPHAEL Works, 


tion of the Art in Italy, who acquir'd ſuch a Re- 
putation as Raphael: His Genius was ſublime, his 


appear d much more fo, had it not been mode- 
rated by the nicety with which he finiſh'd his 


He 
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He was rich in his Inventions, and his Man- 

ner of diſpoſing of the things he Invented was 
very delicate. If his Figures were not Gronp'd 
by Lights and Shadows, they were ſo ingeniouſſy 
done by their Actions, that the Groups were al- 
ways view'd with pleaſure. His Attitudes are; 
noble according to their condition, Contr 
without affectation, Expreſſive, Natural, and ſuch 
as always expoſe the beautiful Parts. His De- 
ſigns were very Correct; to the juſtneſs, the Gran- 
deur and Elegance of the Antique, he added the 
ſimplicity of Nature without affecting a particu- 
lar Manner. There is a great deal of variety to 
be ſeen in his Figures, and more in the Airs of 
his Heads, which he copy d from Nature, the Mo- 
ther of Diverſity, and always accompany'd with 
a noble Character in Deſign. | 

His Expreſſions are Juſt, Ingenious, Elevated 
and Touching, they are moderate without Could- 
neſs, and Lively without Exaggeration. The 
manner of his Draperies was pgor at firſt, but had 
a great Godt at laſt and were ſet with Beauty and 
Artifice ; the Order of his Folds are fine, and 
ſhews the Naked where it appears to the beſt 
advantage, and chiefly about the Joints. _ 

However, he may be blam'd for Dreſſing al- 
moſt all his Figures in the ſame Stuffs, Whereas he 
might have chang'd them with reaſon, and for the 
Ornament of his Subjects: I ſpeak of Hiſtorical 
Ones, for as to Fabulous and Allegorical, in which 
Divinities are introduC'd, the Painter ought to 
have more regard to the Majeſty of the Folds, 
than to the Richneſs of the Stuſſs. | 

Raphael being nicely careful to Deſign Correct- 
ly, and if we may fo ſay, jealous of his Oar-lines, 
he has mark'd them ſomewhat too hard. His * 


6 © Ell tho! light and united, is however dry. His Wl © 
Zandskips are neither handſom, nor. of a grea P. 
Govt. MN 15 i | 23 
His local Colours are neither ſhining nor ſhock. li 

ing; they are neither. very true, nor very falſe; Wl t! 

but his ſhadows are a little too black: He never it 

had a clear underſtanding of the Claro. Oſcuro, ¶ te 
tho” it appears by his laſt Pieces, that he ſought / 

after it, and endeavour'd to acquire it, as may Wl d 

be ſeen in his Tapeſtries of the Acts of the Apo- 

1 ſtles, and in his Pictures of the Transfiguration : Wi ? 
But whatever Raphael wanted in Colouring, was fe 

| over-look'd in the abundance of the other parts of c 

| Painting, of which he wasMaſter ; and he has even f. 
done ſome Portraits with reſpect to Lights and n 
Colours ſo well, that they may enter into the Wil © 
Compariſon with Titians, as well as the St. Jobs Wl © 
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in Monſieur the Firſt Prefident's Cabinet, which, 
for all the parts of Painting, deſerves to be rec- 
kon'd the Author's Maſter-piece. _ EF I 
| Pouſſin ſaid of Raphael, That be. was an Angel 
compar d with theModern Painters,but an Aſs in Com. 
ariſon of the Ancients, His Judgment of him re- 
tes only to his Thoughts, his Goat, his Juſtneſs 
of Deſign, and his Expreſſions: The Thoughts 
of the Ancients are ſimple, ſublime and natural, 
ſo are Raphae}'s : The Antique Deſign is correct, 
vary'd Ong to Decency, and of a great 
Goit, Raphael's is the fame. The Antique Way of 
the Collocation of the Muſcles is learned and 
exact, and delicate in their Offices. Raphael 
was not ignorant of this Part, yet we muſt con- 
feſs, that thoſe who have ſtudy'd Anatomy, as 
it relates to Painting, may obſerve more exactneſs 
in the Antique, and more delicacy in the Actions 
of the Muſcles in the Ancient Pictures thanin, 
| | | not 
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not dnly Raphaels, but in any other Modern 
painters whatſoever. ' UT Es 
I allow that this great Juſtneſs, and great De- 
licacy in the Action of the Muſcles, regulate 
the exacneſs of the Out-lines, but I don't. fee 
that Raphael was ſo much out of the way as 
to be reckon'd an Aſs in Compariſon of the 
Antiques. Tis true, Raphael torm'd the Gran- 
deur of his Goat from the fine Statues of Anti- 
quity, and that when he came from his Maſter 
Perugino, they put him into a right Way; he 
follow'd them implicitely at firſt, but ar laſt per- 
ceiving that the Road of Painting was different 
from that of Sculpture, he took from them no 
more than was juſt proper for his Art, and as 
he grew older and wiſer, he left off the reſt. This 
difference is eaſily ro be perceiv'd in the Pictures 
which he painted at different Times, the latter 
of which came neareſt the Character of Na- 
ture. ä k 5 
On the contrary, Pouſſin and Annibal Caracci, 
quitted their Character of Nature according as 
they grew more and more fond of the Antique ; 
they ſhou'd have done as Raphael did, do one, 
and not omit the other ; for this excellent Man 
not only retain'd the good Godt of the Antique, its 
Grandeur and Beauty, but alſo ſpy'd out one thing 
which neither Pouſin nor the Caracci ever ſaw; 
and that was Grace, which Gift of Nature was 
given him fo plentifally, that he ſpread it over 
every thing that came out of his Hands, and no 
body can diſpute the Preference, with him, in it, 
except Correggio, Who wanted his Regularity o 
Deſign.” Raphael made uſe of Grace to ſet off all 
the other parts of 1 which he poſſeſt, 
re WY | the 


been extinguiſt'd, and all the Artiſts had ſtarv'd; 


i 
the Poſſeſſion of which acquir'd him the Nepu. 
tation of the beſt Painter in the World. 


GIROLAMO GENGA 


Of Urbiz, was a Diſciple of Pietro Peruging 
at the ſame time with Raphael. He particularly 
apply'd himſelf to Architecture, and dy 'd in the 
Year 1551, Aged 75. 


JULIO ROMANO 


Was the favourite- Diſciple of Raphael, as well 
on account of his skill in Painting, as for the 
agreement there was in their Manners. He entire- 
ly follow'd his Maſter's Go#, not only in the Exe- 
cution of the Deſigns he gave him, bur alſo in 
thoſe he made himſclf. Raphael treated him like 
a Father, and left him his Heir jointly with 
Giovanni Franceſco Penni il Fattore. Aﬀter Ra- 
pbael's Death theſe two Painters finiſh'd ſeveral 
Pictures which their Maſter had left Imperfect. 
N Romano Was not only an excellent Painter, 

ut alſo underſtood Architecture perfectly well, 
The Cardinal di Medicis, Who was afterwards 
Pope Clement VIIth. employ'd him to build the 
Palace which is at this day call'd la Vigne Madame, 
and' when he had finiſh'd the Architecture he 
did the Painting, and other Decorations. 

The Death of Leo X. was a blow to. Fulio Re- 
mano, for had his Succeſſor Adrian VI. reign'd a- 
bove a Year, the Fine Arts in Rome Wwou'd have 
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but Clement VII. ſucceeding Him, Painting and 
* Painters 


„„ 
painters began to revive. As ſoon as he was 
choſen Pope, he ſet Fulio Romano at work to Faint 
the Hall of Conſtantine, where Raphael had begun 
the Hiſtory of that Emperor, which he had De- 
in' d. This Work being finiſh'd, he drew ſeveral 
pictures for Churches and private Perſons : His 
Manner began to change at laſt, his Colouring into 
Black and Red, and his Deſign into the Sever e. 

| Frederico di Gonzaga, Marquiſs of Mantua, hear- 
ing of Talio's Capacity, invited him to that City: 
His good Fortune directed him thither, for ha- 
ving made the Deſigns of twenty lewd Prints, 
which Marc Antonio Engrav'd, and for which 
Aretine made the Inſcriptions in Verſe, he had 
been ſeverely puniſh'd for it had he ſtay'd in 
Rome, as the Treatment, Marc Antenio met With, 
ſufficiently proves. He was thrown into Goal 
where he ſuffer'd a great deal; and it had coſt 
him his Life if the intereſt of the Cardinal di 
Medicis, and Baccio Bandinelli, had not ſav'd him. 
In the mean time Julio Romano follow'd his Bu- 
ſineſs at Mantua, Where he has left eternal Proofs 
of his great Ability. He built the Palace T. 


healthier than before. As to his Painting we 
may affirm, *rwas at Mantua cheifly that Julio Ro- 
mans's Genius took Wing, and he ſhew'd him- 


Fifty Fourth Yzar of bis Age, Anno 1546. to the 


ſurviv'd him; the Son's Name was Raphael, the 
Daughter marry'd Hercnles Malateſta. Among 


to France, and one of Mantua, nam'd Rinaldi, 
who dy'd young. 5 
Wo K 2 | Reflections 
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and made the City of Mantua finer, ſtronger, and 


ſelf to be what he was. He dy'd there in the 


Ap Grief of the Marquiſs, who loved him as 
is Brother. He had a Son and Daughter who 


his Diſciples the beſt are Primaticcio, who came in- 


His Imagination, which was, as it were, bury'd 
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Reflections on the Works of FU L ro 
| ROMAN O. * 


Julio Romano was the firſt, the moſt Learned 
and the moſt perſevering Diſciple of Raphael, 


inthe Execution of the De//gns of his Maſter, as 
long as he was his Diſciple, when ſhe faw her 
ſelf free, took Wing at once; or, rather as a 
Torrent, that being penn'd up breaks over its 
Banks, and runs with an impetuous Courſe, ſo 
Julio Romano, after having produc'd ſeveral Eaſel- 
Pieces, and painted great Works in the Vatican: 
Hall from Raphael's Deſigns, before and after the 
Death of his Illuſtrious Maſter, preſemly chang d 
his Manner when bis Genius was at Liberty, and 
ſuffer'd it to take its rapid Courſe, as is to be ſeen 
in his Paintings at Mantua: However, it Was 
not that graceful Vein, nor that ſoft fire of fancy 
which, tho' borrow'd before, yet made it doubt. 
ful to decide, whether ſome of the Pictures were 
his, or his Maſters. When he was entirely free, 
and the Piece all his own; he animated it with 
Ideas more ſevere, more extraordinary, and even 
more expreſſive, but leſs natural than the Works 
of Raphael. His Inventions were adorn'd by 
Pocſy, and his Diſpoſitions uncommon and of 2a 
good Geir. % 
His Studies of Polite Learning were of great 
Service to him in his Painting, br in Deſigning 
the Antique Sculptures, he drew thoſe Proofs of 
Learning which-we obſerve in his Pictures. 


I 
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It ſeems, by his Works, that his Thoughts were 
wholly taken up with the Grandeur of his Poe- 
tical Ideas, and that to Execute them with the 
ſame fire that he conceiv'd them, he contented 
himſelf with the Practiſe of Deſign, which he 
had choſen, witheut varying the Airs of his 
Heads, or his Draperies. Tis viſible alſo, that his 
Colouring, which was never very good, became 
worſe atlaſt ; for his Local Colours, which were 
compos'd of Brick-Colour and Black, were not 
ſupported by any Intelligence ot the Claro Oſcuro. 
His fierce way of Deſigning, and his terrible Ex- 
preſſions became ſo habitual ro him, that his 
Works are eaſy to be known. This Manner is 
very great, tis true, being form'd after the An- 
tique Baſſo Relievs's, which he had carefully 
ſtudy'd, and eſpecially the Trajan, and Antonine 
Pillars which he defign'd throughout, yet theſe 
fine things, which are ſufficient of themſclves to 
make a skilful Sculptor, muſt be accompany'd 
with the Verities of Nature to form a great 
Painter. The Draperies, which commonly con- 
tribute to the Majeſty of Figures, are the ſhame 
of his, being Poor, and of an ill Goat. | 

There is little variety to be ſeen in the Airs of 
his Heads; that which is to be found in his 
Works, conſiſts only in the different kinds of 
Qbjects, of which his Compoſitions are full, and 
in theAjuſtments which enrich them, and proceeds 
from the Univerſality of his Genius for all ſoris 
of Painting; he did all well alike, Landskips 
and Animals, by which means his Productions, 
for what they contain, will always be adrir:'d by 
the Judicious. | 
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Which he Painted very well and enrich'd them 
with fair Buildings. _ | 


. Theſe three together finiſh'd what Raphael left 
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YU FAT TORE 


This laſt Name was given him for his good 
Husbandry in managing Raphael's Expences, 
when he liv'd with him, which was to the rime 
of his death, Julio Romano being his Fellow. Dif: 
ciple. He was very skillful, eſpecially in Deſigning. 
He has done a great many things from Raphaels 
Thoughts, which paſs for Rhe S own doing, 
particularly in the Palace of - Chigi, as one 
may obſerve by examining them with attention, 
He had a particular inclination for Landskips, 


- 
o 


After his Maſter's Death, he aſſociated him 
"ſelf with Julio Romano, and Pierino del Vaga. 


imperfect, as well the Hiſtory of Conſtantine, as 
other Works in palace of Belvedere. They 
{ſeperated on occal. on of a Copy that the Pope 
wou'd have done oi the Picture of the Transf- 
guration, which was defign'd for the Court of 
France, and Fattore went to Naples, intending%0 
work for the Marquiſs de! Vaſfo, but his Conſti- 
tution was fo delicate, that he did not live long, 
for he dy'd in the Fortieth Year of his Age, An 
1528, þ 4 9 2 
5 3 


LUCA 


— 


'LUCA PENNI 


Was Giovanni Franciſco's Brother, whom we 
have been ſpeaking of: He work'd a while with 
Fi:rino del Vaga, his Brother-in-law, at Genoa, and 
other places of Italy. He went thence into Eng- 
land, where he did ſcveral things for King 
Henry VIII. and for ſome Merchants. He was 
alſo employ'd by Francis I. at Fontainbleau, and 
at laſt apply*d himſelf to Graving. 


ANDREA del SARTO 


Of Florence, was a Tayloc's Son : His Father 
put him to a Goldſmith, with whom he liv'd 
Seven Years, during which time he minded De- 
ſigving more than his own Trade. From the 
Gold{mith he remov'd to an ordinary Painter, 
call'd Giovanni Barile, whom he ſoan left ro go 
to Florence, and enter himſelf with Pietro Ceſimo. 
While he liv'd with him he fer a- part all Sundays 
and Holidays to Deſign after the beſt Maſters, eſpe- 
cially Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, which, 
in a few Years, taught him bis Art. He thought 
his own Maſter too flow in the Execution of his 
Works. for which reaſon he left him, and be- 
came acquainred with None Bigio. They 
liv'd together, and painted ſeveral things in 
Florence, and thereabouts, for the Monaſteries. 
He drew a great many Madonnas's, He is cen- 
{ur'd for making ufe of Albert Durer's Prints in a 
Piece, which he did for the Carmelites. Baccio 
Bandinelli would have learnt to Paint of him, 

. | but 


d 
bat Andrea putting him upon difficult Works, at 


£0 
firſt ir diſguſted Bandinell;, fo that he apply'd him- WM // 
ſelf wholly to Sculpture. Andrea's Reputation Wl :4 
increaſing, he made Pictures for ſeveral Places, 
and among others, one which got him the Praiſes V 


of the Judicious, and is one of the beſt things 
he ever did, I mean, a Saint Sebaſtian, for the 
Church of St. Gal. 88 | 

He came into France upon the Invitation of Fran- 
cis I. He painted ſeveral things there, and tho 
he had begun the Picture of St. Jerome for the 
Qucen, he left that Work, and got leave of the 
King to return to Florence, pretending to fetch 
hisWife, from whom, he ſaid, he had receiv'd a ve. 
ry preſſing Letter to come to her; but inſtead of re. 
turning at che time appointed, he ſpent the Money 
he brought out of France, and even that he had 
recciv'd of the King to buy Pictures. At laſt ha. 
ving work'd ſome time with Franciſco Bigio for 
Subſiſtance, he dy'd of the Plague at Florence, a- 
bandon'd even by his Wife and his Friends, in the 
Year 1530, Aged 42 Years. He left ſeveral pu- 
pils, viz. Giacomo da Pantormo, Andrea Squa xxella, 
who work'd in France, Giacomo Sandro, Franceſca 
Salviati. and Giorgio Vaſari. The ſame Vaſari re- 
ports, that “ Andrea del Sarto copy'd ſo perfectly, 
that Frederic Marquiſs of Mantua, having on 4 
time, made him copy the picture of Leo X> with 
ſome Cardinals, becauſe Clement VII. had deſir d 
that Prince to give him the Original, he did it 
with ſo much Juſtneſs, that Julio Romano, who 
drew the Drapery of that Picce under Raphael, 
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* The Author has told this Story more at large, and in ann ber 
manner, in the 27th Chapter of the firſt Bok, _ | 
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took his Copy for the Original, and told 
Vaſari who difabus'd him, Don't I ſee the Strokes 
that I ſtruck with my own Hand; but Va- 
ſari ſhewing him del Sarto's Mark, he was con- 
vinc'd of his Miſtake. | 


GFACOMO da PANTORMO' 


Of Tuſcany, was at Thirteen Years of Age put 


to learn the Art of Painting of Leonardo da Vinci: 
He was afterwards remov'd to Mariotto Alberti- 
nell, from him to Pietro di Coſimo, with whom 
he ſtay'd not long, leaving him to place himſelf 
with Andrea del Sarto. | 
At Nineteen Years old he ſet up for himſelf, 
and follow'd his Srudies fo ſucceſsfully, that up- 
on ſceing ſome of his firſt Works, Michael Ange- 
lo ſaid of him, He would raiſe Painting to the Skies. 
Pantormo Was never ſatisfy'd with what he did, 


but the praiſes that were given him kept him in 


Heart. He did ſeveral Things at Florence that 
got him Reputation. Having undertaken to 
paint the Chappel of St. Lawrence for the Duke 
of Florence, and aiming in that work, which laſted 
Twelve Years, to excel all others he on the 
contrary came ſhort of himſelf. He was a Man 
of Honour, ard very Humble ; he had one qua- 


lity, and the moſt commendable one in the 


World, which is rarely to be met with in his 
Profeſſion, which was that he would never ſuf- 
fer any one to ſpeak againſt thoſe that were 
abſent. All his Pieces were done in Florence, 
where he dy'd of a Dropſie, Anno 1556. Aged 
63 Years, e 77 4 
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BACCIO BANDINELLI 


Was born at Florence; his name was Bartolomes, 
which was turn'd into the Oiminutive Baccio. His 
Father was a Goldſmith, and his Maſter, Giovanni 
Franciſco Ruſtico, a good Sculptor, whom Leonards 
da Vinci us d often to Viſit, for Ruſticowa®#bred 
up by Andrea Verrocchio as well as Leonardo; Ver- 
rocchio being, a Sculptor, Painter and Architect, 
and underſtanding the Mathematicks very well. 
Tho” Baccio Bandinelli had gone through all the 
Studies neceſfary for an excellent Painter, his Pi- 
ctures were not lik'd, on account of the Colour- 
ing which was worth nothing. His ill {acceſs 
occaſion'd his abandoning Painting, and follow- 
ing Sculpture, in which he became very Skilful, 
He had ſo great an Eſteem for his own Works, 
that he compar'd them with Michael Angelo's 
whoſe Reputation was a great Grief to him, 

His productions are at Rome and Florence, where 
he dy'd in the 62 Year of:his Age, Anno 1559. 


POLIDORO da CARAY AGIO 


So call'd from the place of his Birth, a Village 
of that name, in the Dutchy of Milan. He came 
to Rome at the time when Pope Leo X. was rai- 
fing ſome new Edifices in the Vatiran, and 
knowing not how to get his Bread otherwiſe, 
for he was very young, he hir'd himſelf to car- 
ry Stones and Mortar for the Maſons, who were 
at work about that Building. He did this till he 
was Eighteen Years of Age. At the ſame time 

„ . | Raphact 
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Raphael employ'd feveral young Painters in the 
ſame place to execute his Deſigns. Poli doro, who 
often carry'd them the Mortar, with which they 
made their Freſco, was touch'd with the ſight of 
the Paintings, and ſolicited by his Genius t 

turn Painter. He at firſt' ty'd himſelf to the 
Works of Giovanni Udine, and the pleaſure he 
took go ſee that Painter work, ſtir'd up the Ta- 
lent Which he had for Painting. He was very 
offcious and complaiſant to the young Painters, 
and made an acquaiotance with them, to whom 
communicating his Intention, they gave him 
Leſſons which embolden'd him to proceed. He 
heartily ſer himſelf ro Deſigning, and advanc'd ſo 
rodigiouſly that Raphael was aſtoniſh'd, and 
ome time after fet him to work with the other 
young Painters, but he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf fo 
much from all of them, that as he had the great- 
eſt ſhare in Executing his Deſigns in the Vatican, 
ſo he had the greateſt Glory. The care which 
he had ſeen his Maſter take in Deſigning the An- 
tiqu: Sculptures, ſhew'd him the way to do the 
like. He ſpent whole Days and Nights in De- 
ſigning thoſe beautiful Things, and ſtudy'd Anti- 
quity to a nicety. The Works with which he 
has enrich'd the Frontiſpieces of ſeveral Build- 
ings at Rome, ſhew the pains he took in ſtudy- 
ing the Antique. | | e 

He did very few Eaſel-· pieces; moſt of his Pro- 
ductions are in Freſco, and of the ſame Colour in 
Imitation of the Baſſo Relievo s. In this ſort of 
Painting he made uſe of the Manner, call'd 
Scratch'd, conſiſting in a Preparation of a 
black Ground, on which is plac'd a white Plai- 
ſter, and raking off this white with an Iron 
Bodkin, we diſcover through the Ry Rao 
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black which ſerves for Shadows. Scratch'd work 
laſts longeſt, but being very rough is unpleaſant 
to the fight. He aſſociated himſelf ar firſt with 
Maturino, and the Conformity of their Genius's, 
made them Companions in their Studies and Bu- 
fineſs: They liv'd together like Brothers, and their 
Friendſhip laſted till the Death of Maturino, who 
dy'd of the Plague, Anno 1526. Polidoro after 
having by Maturine's Aſſiſtance fill'd Rome with 
his Pieces, thought to have enjoy'd his Eaſe, and 
the Fruit of his Labours, when the Spaniards, in 
the Year 1527. beſieg d that City, and all the 
Men of Art were forc'd to fly, or elſe were ruin'd 
by the Miſeries of War. Polidoro reſolv'd to retire 
to Naples, where he was oblig'd to work for or- 
dinary Painters, and had no opportunity to make 
himſelf taken notice of; for the Neapolitan No- 
bility were in thoſe Days more Solicitous to get 
good Horſes than good Pictures. Seeing himſelt 
therefore without Buſineſs, and forc'd to ſpend 
what he had got at Rome, he went to Sicily, and 
underſtanding Architecture as well as Painting, 
the Citizens of Meſſina PF him to prepare 
the Triumpbal Arches, for the Reception of 
Charles the Vth coming from Tunis, which work 
being finiſh'd, Polidoro Siding nothing to be done 
there anſwerable to the Grandeur of his Genius, 
and having no temptation to ſtay, but the Ca- 
reſſes of a Woman he lov'd, he thought of return- 
ing to Rome. To that end he drew his Money out 
of the Bank of Meſſina, which his Man under- 
ſtanding the Night before his intended departure, 
he confederated himſelf with other Rogues, ſeiz d 
him in his Bed, ſtrangled him, and ſtabb'd him. 
After they had committed this Murder, they car- 
ry'd the Body to the Door of his Miſtreſs, that 
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it might be thought he was kill'd there by ſome 
Rival, yet God in his Providence ſo order d it, that 
the Murder was diſcover'd. The Aſſaſſins fled, 
and every body -pity'd Pol;dors's untimely Fate; 
his Man, who did not fear any ones miſtruſting 
he had a Hand in his Maſter's Death, came to 
make his Lamentations over him as well as the 
reſt. A Sicilian Count, one of Polidoro's Friends, 
obſerv'd his Grief was not at all natural, and ſuſ- 
petting him to be concern'd in the Crime, had 
him apprehended. He defended himſelf very ill: 
He was put to the Torture, confeſt all, and 
was condemn'd to be drawn to Pieces by 
four Horſes. The Citizens of Meſſma were migh- 
ty ſorry for Polideroe's Death, and honourably 
bury'd him in their Cathedral Church. He was 
in his Eight and Forticth Year when this Fate 
befel him, Anno 1543. _”> 


Reflections on the Works of P O L 
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. | | 

Polidoro, as deſirous as he was to learn, thought 
he Could not do better than tread in his Maſters 
ſteps, and knowing Raphael had form'd his Goge 
of Deſign after the Antique Statues, he aſſidu- 
ouſly apply'd himſelf to ſtudy them, and the 
principal Buſineſs of his Life was to imitate them, 
as may be ſeen by ſome beautiful Remains of his 
Works on the Frontiſpieces of ſeveral Houſes in 
Rome, where he has painted ſome Baſſo Relie vos 
of his own Invention. 10 : 
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His Genius, which was extraordinary Lively 
ind Fruitful, and his ſtudying the Antique Bali 
Relievo's, made him incline to reprefent Bartels; 
Sacrifices, Vaſes, Trophies, and thoſe Ornaments 
which are moſt remarkable in Antiquities. 

But, what is altogether ſurprizing, is, that 
notwithſtanding his great, Application to An. 


tique Sculptures, he perceiv'd the neceſſity Of the 


Claro Oſcuro in Painting, and was almoſt the only 
Painter of the Roman School, who made it a Prin- 
ciple of the Art, and put it in Practice: Indeed the 
great Maſſes of Lights and Shadows which are in 
his Pictures ſhew fie was convinc'd, that the 
Eyes of the Spectator wanted repoſe to view a 
picture with eaſe. _. ; | 

- *Cis from this Principle, that in the Fre 
which he painted with white and black, his 


Objects are group d ſo artfully, that 'tis impoſſt. 


ble for any to be more Beautiful. 

- His Love of the Antique did not hinder his 
ſtudying Nature, and his Geir of Deſgn, which 
was very great, and very correct, was a Mixture of 
the one and the other. His Hand was eafie and 


excellent, and the Airs of his Heads Hold, noble 


and expreſſive. 1 
His Thoughts were Sublime; his Di/þoſitzons 
full of Artitudes well choſen ; his Draperies well 
fer, and his Landſchapes of a good Gott, His 
Pencil was light and ſoft; but after the Death of 


Raphael, who employ'd him in the Paintings of 


the Vatican, he very feldom colour'd his Pieces, 
applying himſelf altogether to work in -Freſea 
with the Claro Oſcuro. Oe | 
Polidoro's Genius was very much like Julio Ro- 
mano s, their Conceptious Were lively, and 


form'd after the Goat of the Antique. Their De- 
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ſign was great and ſevere, and their way new 
and extraordinary : The difference berween them 
was, that Fulio Romano animated his Poetical 
Compoſitions by the impetuofty of his Yeis 
only, and Polidoro always made uſe of the Con- 
traſt, as the moſt powerful means to give Life 
and Motion to his Works. Polidoro's Genius ap - 
pears allo to be more Natural, more Pure, and 
more regulated than Julio Romano's. 


* 


ANDREA COS IMO 
And 
MORTUO aa FELTRO. 
i% | Wt 


Were the firſt that brought Ornaments in uſe 
in the Modern Painting: They were both very _ 
Skilful, and work'd in the Claro Oſcuro, in the 
Manner,which the Italians term SgrafittiScratcht- 
Work. Andrea liv'd 64 Years, and Mortso. for 
want of Buſineſs turn d Soldier. He was kill'd 
in a Battle between the Yenetians, and the Tuts 
at 45 Years of Age. | 


ROSSO 


Was born at Florence, and had no Maſter to 
teach him the Art of Painting. He apply'd him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of Michael Angelos Works, but 


form'd to himſelf a particular Stile. His Genius was 


fervile, and his Manner. of Deſigning, tho lear- 
ned, was a little wild. He did ſeveral Things at 
| Roms 


8 


tunes brought him into France, Where Fran- 


tendency of the Buildings at Fontainbleau. He 


caus'd his intimate Friend Franceſco Pellegrino to 


| Ce) I 
Rome and Perouſa in Rapbael's Time. His Misfor. 


cis I. gave him a Penſion, and the Superin. 


was alſo made a Canon of the Chappel- Royal, 
and by the King's Favour, and his own Merit, 
acquir d a great Reputation. We may ſee what 
a Maſter he was by his Performances in the Galle. 
ry of Fontainbleau. | 

| Roſſo was handſome, and had improv'd him. 
ſelf by the Knowledge of the Sciences; but he (ul. 
ly'd all his rare qualities by his Death, which he 
ſhamefully brought on himſelf; for having 


be apprehended on ſuſpicion of baving robb'd 
him of a conſiderable Sum,he was deliver'd over to 
the Magiſtrates, who put him to the Rack, Which 
Pellegrino endur'd, and was declar'd Innocent, 
Being clear'd he publiſh'd a Pamphlet againſt 
Roſſo, who thinking he could never appear aſter- 
wards with Honour, ſent to Melun for Poiſon, 
pretending to want Verniſh, and taking the 
Doſe it killd him at Fontainbleau, in the Year 
1640, in the Forty. Fifth Year of his Age. 


oa) 


FRANCESCO MAZZUOLO 


| Surnam'd 
PARMBGIANO, 


From the place of his Birth. He was born in 
the Ciry of Parma, Amo 1504. He learnt Pain- 
ting of two of his Couſins, and by the vivacity and 
readineſs of his Wit, in a little while a4vanc'd 
greatly in the Art. The Character of Raphael 
and Michael Angelos Works, incited him to go 
to Rome at Twenty Years of Age. He ſtudy d the 
beſt Things, and particularly Rapbael's Painting 
with great earneſtneſs: He drew ſeveral Pieces 
which got him Reputation, and the favour of 
Pope Clement VIIth. He minded his buſineſs 
ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the very day on which the 
Spaniards enter'd Rome, and pillag'd it, the Sol- 
diers found Parmegiano working quietly, as Pro- 
togenes Was of old at the Siege of Rhodes. This 
ſecurity ſurpriz d the Spaniards who firſt en- 
ter'd his Houſe, and they were ſo touch'd 
with the Beauty of his Painting, that they left 
him without doing him any Harm; bur ſome 
of their Comrades came afterwards, and took a- 
way all he had. Upon this he return'd into 
his own Country, and paſſing through Bologna 
was ſtop'd there a good while by Buſineſs 
that fell in his way, which having finiſh'd he 
went to Parma, and painted there very much. 
He play'd well on the Lute, and often ſpent 
more time on it than on his Painting. He Pony 
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blam'd for giving himſelf over ſo much to ch. 


2103 that he not only left off his Profeſſion; but 


o the care of his-Perſon, and became a perfect 
Salvage. He engrav'd ſome of his Deſigns In Mood 


with the Claro Oſcuro, and ſome he Erch'd be. 


ing the firſt that pra&tis'd that fort of Graving, at 
leaſt in Italy. He kept one Antonio Frontano, a 
Graver, in his Houſe, who rob'd him of all his 
Plates, as well of Copper as of Wood, and alſo of 
all his Deſigns which made Parmegiano run almoſt 
mad, tho' the beſt part of. them were recover'd, 
At laſt he ſo abandon'd himſelf ro Chymiſtry, 
that he waſted his Time, his Money, and his 
Health, and dy'd in a miſerable Condition of a 
Diarrhea, accompany'd with a Ferer, in the 
Thirty. Sixth Year of his Age, Anno 1540. 


Reflections on the Works of P AR: 
MEGTANO. 


 Parmegiano's Genius was altogether Gay and 
Elegant, and tho' he invented Things with eaſc, 
yet he did not ſtrive ſo much to fill his Compoſiti- 
ont With agreeable Objects, as to Deſign his Figures 
with a graceful Air, and to give them Attitudes 
which. might ſhow the beautiful Parts, and infuſe 
Life and Action into the whole. But his Under- 
ſanding being of no great Extent, his Intentive- 
neſs to finiſh every particular. Figure, leſſen'd ve- 
ry much the Beauty of his Expreſſion in general. 
His Thoughts were beſides too common, and we 
don't find that he had penetrated. very far into 
the Heart of Man, or underſtood the Paſſions; 
however, tho the Grace of his Works is but ſu- 
8 | perficial, 


perficial, yet tis, . nevertheleſs, Surptiſing and 
Charming. ene ; | 
His dent ion Was ready: His Attitudes were 
very graceful, ſo were his Heads; and tis viſible 
that he endeavour d more to pleaſe this way, 
than by the Jun Expreſſion of his Subject. He 
did not conſult Nature much, wha is the = 5th 
of Variety. He reduc'd her to a Habit whic 
he contracted, Gracefol, tis true, but tWas 
his own, and funk into what we call Manner. The 
Painter, who looks upon Nature as his Object, 
ought to Conſider her in the Variety, as well as 
in the number of her Effects; and if we for- 
give him any Reiteration in the ſame Piece, it 
muſt be only in his Deſigns, for which there is 
no need of conſulting Nature ſo exactly, not to 
take the ſame care as in a Picture. I know alſo, 
that whatever Drafts the Painters in their Studies 
make after Nature, their particular Gods con- 
fines em to certain Things, which they fall up- 
on inſenſibly; it cannot be deny'd, bur Parmegiano 
has often reiterated the ſame Airs, and the ſame 
Proportions, yet his choice is ſo fine; that what 
has pleas'd us in any one of his Works, will always 
pleaſe us where-ever we meet with it. 
His Get of Deſign is looſe and learned, but has 
too much of Nea and Manner in it. He affected 
to make the Extremities of his Members delicate, 
and ſomewhat Lean. His. Attitudes are Noble, 
Lively and Agreeably Contrafted: His Airs of the 
Head rather gracetul, than of a great GA. His 
Expreſhons general, and without Character. 
His Draperies light, and well Contrafed. Tis 
true the Stuff is almoſt always the ſame, and the 
Folds are very.” Careleſs, yet being but a few 
they give a Got of 2 to the parts they co- 
ah 2. ver. 
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. Parmegiano, who by the means of two 


„ 2 

ver. They ate often looſe and flowing, which 
adds a great deal of Motion to his Figures, but 
the Cauſe of it is not always juſt. 5 

Notwithſtanding the vivacity of his Wit, and 
the facility of his Pencil, he drew very few pi. 
ctures, ſpending moſt of his time in making De. 
fiens, and engraving them upon Plates. The lit. 
te] have ſeen of his Painting, gives me 1 cleat 
_ of a tolerable Claro Ofcaro, but his Lical Co. 
Totir is very ordinary and common. *Twas this 


= Pper 
Plates found out the ſecret of Printing on Mez- 


20 Tinto Paper, the black and white, and thus to 
give more roundneſs to his Prints. Yet he did 
not continue the uſe of this Invention long, it 
requiring too much care; beſides his ordinary 
Prints were ſo much valu'd by every Body, and 
even by ſeveral able Maſters of Painting, that he 
did not think it worth his while to be at the trou- 
ble of making others. 


PIERINO dl 74 


| Was born in Tuſcany, where he was poorly 


bred, and was hardly two Years old when his 


Mother dy'd. His Father was a Soldier, and his 
Nurſe a ſhe Goat. He came young to Florence, 


and was put to a Grocer, who us'd to ſend him to 


the Painters with Colours and Pencils. He learnt 
of them, at Times, to Deſign, and in a little while 
became the moſt skilful of all the young Painters 
in Florence. An ordinary Painter, Whoſe name 
was Vaga, took him with him to Rome, and from 
his living with him, he was call'd del Vaga, 55 
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his right name was Buonacorſi. At Rome he 
work'd half the Week for Painters, and the other 
half, together with all Sundays and Holidays, he 
ſpent in Study and Deſigning. He had ſomething 
of every thing that was good, in his Compoſiti- 
ons; ſometimes he might have been found among 
the Ruins, ſeeking after the Antique Ornaments, 
or deſigning the Baſſo Relievo's, ſometimes in 
Michael Angelo's Chappel, and ſometimes in the 
Halls of the Vatican. He alſo ſtudy'd Anatomy, 
and other Sciences neceſſary to his Profeſſion. 
He got ſo much Knowledge by his induſtry, that 
he was ſoon known to the beſt Maſters ; and Ra- 
pbael employ'd him jointly with Giovanni d Udine 
and others, to help him in the Execution of his 
Defigns, Of all his Contemporary, Artiſts, none 
underſtood the Ornaments and Decorati- 
ons of Painting ſo well as he, nor more boldly 
follow'd Raphael's Guſto, as is to be ſeen by 
the Pictures in the Vatican Lodgings, Which were 
perform'd by him, wiz. The Paſſage of the 
River Jordan; the Fall of the Walls of Jericho ; the 
Bai tel in which Joſhua commanded the Sun to ſtand 
ill; our Saviour's Nativity, Baptiſm and Laſt Sup- 
per. RaphaePs Friendſhip for him procur'd him 
other conſiderable Works in the Vatican, and 
Pier ino ſhew'd his Gratitude by his particular 
Affection to him; but the Plague driving him 
out of Rome, he return'd to Florence, where ha- 
ving painted ſome Pieces he went back to Rome. 
Raphael being dead, he join'd with Julio Romano, 
and Franceſco il Fattore to finiſh the Worksin the 
Vatican, which were left imperfect by their Ma- 
ſter : And to confirm their Friendſhip, he mar- 
ry'd Franceſco's Siſter in the Year 1525 ; yet they 
were ſeperated two Years afterwards:; when the 
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© Spaniard; beſieg'd Rome. Pierino was taken Priſon. 
er, and forc'd to pay a large Sum for his Ranſome. 
He went to Genoa, Where he was employ'd by 

Prince Doria to paint a Palace which he was 
then Building. In this work he made uſe of 
Cartoons, the convenience of which he diſcover 
to one Geronimo Treviſano, a Painter Who had 
laught at them, and to others who came to him 
to learn the advantage of them. From thence 
he remov'd to Piſa, intending at his Wife's re- 
queſt to ſettle there, but after he had drawn 
{ome pictures, he return'd to Genoa, and work'd 
again for Prince Doria. He then went a ſecond 
time to Piſa, and from thence to Rome, Where 
Pope Paul III. and Cardinal Farneſe gave him ſo 
much work, that he was forc'd to commit the 
Execution of it to others, and Content himſelf 
with making the Deſigns. - | 
At the ſame time the Pope ſent for Titian to 
Rome, which made Pierino ſo jealous, and griev'd 
him ſo much, that he did what he could to ob- 
lige him not to ſtay there long, and to haſten 
back to Venice, in which he ſucceeded. The 
multiplicity of Pierino's Buſineſe, and his vivacity 
in his Performances, drain'd his Spirits in the 
flower of his Age. At two and forty Years old 
he ſpent his time wholly in viſiting his Friends, 
and liv'd pleaſantly till his Forty- ſeventh Yeat 
when he dy'd of an Apoplexy, Anno 1547. 
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Reflections on the Works of” | P 1 E - 
RINO del V AGA. | 


Of all Raphael's Diſciples, Pierim del Vaga 
kept the Character of his Maſter longeſt, ' I mean 
his Exterior Character, and as we ſay, his Manner 
of Deſigning, for he wanted very much of the 
hneneſs of Raphael's thinking. He had a parti- 
cular Genius for the Decoration of Places, ac- 
cording tu their Cuſtoms. His Invention in this 
kind of Painting was very Ingenious ; Grace, 
and order are every where to be met with, and his 
Diſpofitions, which are ordinary in his Pictures, 
are wonderful in his Ornaments: Some of them 
he has made little, and ſome great, and plac'd 
them both with ſo much Art, that they ſet off 
one another by Compariſon, and by the Contraſt. 
His Figures are 4iſpos'd and deſgu d, according to 
Raphael's Guſto ; and if Raphael gave him, at firſt, 
ſome light Sketches of Ornaments, as he did to 
Cievanni d Udine, he Executed them to Admi- 
ration, and by the Habit he contracted, and by 
the Vivacity of his Wit he acquir'd, in this fort of 
Painting, an univerſal Reputation, The Tapi- 
ſtries of the ſeven Planets in (even Pieces, which 


Pierino deſign'd for Diana de Poitiers, and Which * 


are now at Monfieur, the firſt Preſidents, is a ſuffi- 
cient Confirmation of what I haye ſaid. 
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GIOVANNI 4UDINE 


Was ſo called from Udine in Fiuli, where he 
was born, Amo 1496. When he was very young 
he went to Venice, and his Inclination leading 
him to Painting, he put himſelf to Giorgione, 
whoſe Diſciple he was ſeveral Years. From thence 
he went to Rome, where Balthazar Caſtiglioni, Se- 
cretary to the Duke of Mantua, preſented him 
to Raphael. Giovanni d Udine did Figures very 
well, yet his Maſter piece was Animals, - eſpe- 
cially Birds, to the ſtudy of which he par- 
ticularly apply d himſelf, and wrote a Treatiſe 
of the latter. He carefully examin'd the An: 
tique Ornaments, and took delight in Painting 
after Nature, thoſe inanimate Objects that ſerve 
for the Decoration of Pictures; which was the 
eaſieſt and readieſt way to Glory. For this Rea- 
ſon, Raphael employ'd him about the Orna- 
ments of his Pictures; eſpecially choſe in Szuceo, 
which he underſtood very well. The Muſical 
Inſtruments in RaphaePs Picture, of St. Cecilia at 
Bologna, were done by d' Udine; as alſo all the 
Decorations of the Paintings of the Pope's 
Lodgings, and thoſe of Ia Vigne Madame, We 
are indebted to Bim for reviving the Art of 
Stucco, and the way of uſing it. He found out 
the true matter which the Ancients made uſe of 
in chis fort of Work, being a Compoſition of 
Lime and Marble Powder, very fine, which the 
Modern Artiſts have ever fince put in Practice. 
He was in hopes that Pope Leo X. who was very 
well pleas'd with his Labours, would have re- 
wardcd him, but ſeeing himſelf gs: 

at 
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his Holineſys Death, he töok a diſtaſt to Painting 
and retir'd ro Udine. Some time after he quit- 
ted his Profeſſion, he had a mind to go to Rome 
out of Devotion, and tho' he was diſguis'd like 
a Pilgrim, and mingled among the Rabble, Yaſari 
meeting him by chance at the Pauline Gate, knew 
him, and petſwaded him to Paint for Pope 
Pius IV. for whom Giovanni d'Udine afterwards 
did the Decorations of ſeveral Pieces. He lov'd 
Sports ſo well, that he's thought to have been rhe 
Inventor of. the Sralking-Horſe, which Poachers 
now uſe to come at Birds with. He dy'd Anno 
1564. Aged Threeſcore and Ten, and was buried, 
according to his deſire, in the Rotunda, near Ræ- 
pbael his Maſter . | 


PELLEGRINO ds MODENA 


Work'd with Raphbae!'s other Diſciples in 
the Paintings of the Vatican, and made ſeve- 
ral pictures of his own at Rowe. After his Ma- 
ſter's Death he rerurn'd to Modena, and follow'd 
his Buſineſs with Induſtry and Succeſs. Hedy'd 
of ſome Wounds he receiv'd in endeavouring 
to reſcue his Son, who had committed a Murder 
in one of the publick Streets of that City. 
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DOMENICO BECCAETUAñ. 

big | Otherwiſe call'd = 
"MICARINO da STEBNA 


Was aPeaſant's Son, and born in a Village ney 
Siena. His Fathet's Name was Pacio, and he ug( 
to call his Son Micarino. His firſt employmem 
was keeping of Sheep, and it happen'd that 
Citizen of Siena, whoſe Name was Beccafuni, 
coming by one day as he was fitting by a River, 
his Flocks Grazing about him, obſery' d that be 
drew Figures on the Sand with a Stick, which 
gave him a good Opinion of him, and he rc. 
olv'd to improve the Talent which he diſcover'd 
in him. He took him into his Service, and had 
him taught to Deſign. Dowenico's Genius aſſiſting 
him in his Studies, he ſoon became a Maſter. He 
at firſt copy'd ſome Pieces of Perugino, and then 
went tome, where he encreas'd in the Knowlege 
of his Art, by ſtudying Raphael and Michael An: 
gelo's Works. Believing he was now able to ſtand 
by himſelf, he return'd to Siena, did ſeveral Pi- 
Qures in Oil, and Diſtemper, and ſome conſiderable 
Pieces in Freſco, which brought him into credit. 
But what ſupported his Reputation a long time, 
was his Work of the Pavement of the great 
Church in Siena. This Performance was of the 
kind of Claro Ofcuro, and was done by means of 
two ſorts of Stones, the one white for the Lights, 
and the other brown for the Shadows; and theſe 
Stones being thus join'd in the Dimenſions, agrec- - 
able to the Claro' Oſcuro of the Objects which 
were to be repreſented, the Artiſt, by E | 
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deep holes, and filling them up with olack Fiech, 
cou'd draw Lines, and give Union, Roundneſs 
and Force to his Figures: One Duccio, a Painter 
in Siena, invented this fort of Work in the Year 
1356 ; bat Reccafiumi brought it to Perfection. 
He engrav'd ſeveral of his Deſigns in Wood, was 
a good Sculptor and Fewnder, of which he gave 
ſuficient Proofs in Genoa, whither he went to- 
wards the latter end of his Life, and having left 
many Proofs of his Induſtry and Capacity, dy'd 
there in the 65th Year of his Age, Anno 1549. 


BALTHAZAR PERUZZI 


Of the ſame City of Siena, was famous at the 
ſame time. He Painted in the Palace of Gbigi 
in the Churches, and on the Frontifpieces of ſe- 
veral Houſes in Rome, He underſtgod perfectly 
the Mathematics and Architecture, and reviv'd the 
Ancient Decorations of the Stage, as he ſhew'd 
in the Reign of Leo X. voy 

When Cardinal Bernardo da Bibiena had the 
Play called La Callandra, one of the beſt Nralian 
Dramatic Pieces, repreſented for the Entertainment 
of the Pope, Balibaſar made the Scenes, and a- 
dorn'd them with io many Places, Streets, and, 
ſeveral ſorts of Buildings that they were ad 
mir'd by all the World; and, indeed, twas he 
that ſhew'd the way to all the Engineers, and 
Makers of Machines that came after him in 
this buſineſs. He was employ'd about divers 
things, as well at St. Peter's as elſewhere, and 
prepar'd the Magnificent Ornaments for the 
Coronation of Pope Clement VII. He had the 
misfortune to be at Rowe. when Charles Vth's 
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Army Sack'd that City, The Soldiers plunder'( 
him, us'd him ill, and to get out of their Hands 
he was foxc'd to draw the Picture of Carle. 
Duke of Bourbon, the Imperial General, after he 
was dead. As ſoon as he got his Liberty he took 
Shipping at Port Hercules, and went to Siena 
whither he came, after having been rob' d by the 
Way. The Citizens of Siena fer him at Work to 


Fortify their City, which he did, and then re- tu 
turn'd to Rome, where he drew Deſigns for ſome di 
Palaces, He there began his Book of the - 
tiquities of Rome, and a Comment on Vitruvius, W 
for which he made the Cuts, according as he bl 
praceeded in the Work, which Death pur a ſtop il 
to in the Year 1536. being ſcarce thirty fix Years 11 
of Age. *Tis thqught he was Poiſon'd by his h 
Competitors. Sebaſtias Serli had his Writings b 


and Deſigns which he made great Uſe of in the 
Treatiſe of Arc bitecture that he publiſh d. CY 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTI | 


Son of Lodovico Ruonaroti Simoni, of the An- 
cient Family of the Counts of Canoſes, was born 
in the Year 1474 in the Caſtle of Cbiuſi, in the 
Territory of Arezz0 in Tuſcany, Where his Father 
and Mother then liv'd. He was put to Nurſe in 
the Village of Settiniano, a place noted for the 
reſort ot Sculptors, of whom his Nurſes Hus- 
band was one, Which gave riſe to the ſaying of 
him, That Michael Angelo ſuck'd in Sculpture with 
bis Milk. His violent Inclination to Deſigning, 
oblig'd his Parents to place him with Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. The Progreſs he made rais'd the 
Jealouſy of his fellow-Diſciples ſo much, that 


Torrigiano, | 
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Torrigiano, one of them, gave him a blow on the 
Koſe, the marks of which he carry'd to his 
Gtave. He thought the beſt way to be reveng'd 
on him was to overcome him in his Profeſſion, 
and by his Studies and productions, to pur an 
end to the Competition of his Companions, and 
acquire the eſteem of Perſons of the beſt Quality 
and Intereſt, which he did effectualy. 

He erected an Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture at Florence, under the Protection of Lorenzo 
di Medicis, Who was a lover of the Fine Arts. He 
was beſtowing his Care and Application upon it 
when the Troubles of the Houſe of Medicis o- 
blig d him to remove to Bologna, from whence he 
went to Venice, and from thence return'd, in a 
little while, to Florence. Twas about this time 
he made an Image of Cupid, carry d it to Rome, 
broke off one of its Arms, and bury'd it, keep- 
ing the Arm by him. He bury'd it in a place 
which he knew was to be dug up, and the Cupid 
being found, was ſold to the Cardinal of St Gre- 
gory for Antique: Michael Angelo diſcover d the 
fallacy to him, by ſhewing him the Arm he had 
reſerv'd for that purpoſe. js 

The Works he perform'd at R:me, and Brg- 
mante's Advice, whom Raphae} had inſtigated to 
it, put the Pope on Painting his Chappel and em- 
ploying Michael Angelo about it. Michael 
{ent for ſeveral Florentine Painters to aſſiſt him, 
among whom were Graunachio Bugiardino, and 
Giuliano di San Gallo, the latter underſtanding 
Freſco very well, which Michael Angelo knew lit- 
tle of. The Painting being finiſh'd, moſt of the 
Painters, and particularly Raphael's expectation 
was balk'd, for he had never defir'd his Friend 
Bramame to procure that Employment __ his 

| 25 Res Com- 


Competitor, had he not moug t the Task greatez 
than he cou'd go thro* with. Bramante, as we 
have ſaid in the Life of Raphael, was entrulted 
a by Michael Angelo, with the Key of the Chappel 
| and an Order to let no body whatſoever ſee his 

Work: However, he once admitted Raphael, who 

found the Painting to be of ſo great a Gufts of 

Deſign, that he reſolv'd to make his advantage 

of it, and, indeed, in the firſt Picture which R. 
pbael produc d afterwards, and that was the Pro. 
phet Iſaiab, for the Church af St. Auſtin, Michael 
Angelo immediately diſcover'd Bramante 8. Tre. 
chery. This Paſſage is the greateſt praile that 
can be given to Michael Angelos Works, and is 
at the fame time, a proof of Raphael's Love of 
his Art; That he wou'd make uſe of what wa 
good, even in the Works of his Enemies, not ſo 

much for his own Glory, as for the Glory of his 
| Profeſſion. - 3 
Upon the Death of Julius II. Michael Angel, 
went to Florence, where he made that admirable 
Piece of Sculpture, the Tomb of the Duke of 
Florence. He was interrupted by the Wars, the 
Citizens obliging him ro Work on the Fortifica- 
tions of the City; but foreſecing that their Pre- 
cautions wou'd be uſeleſs, he remov'd from Ho- 
rence to Ferrara, and thence to Venice. The Deg 
Gritti wou'd fain have entertain'd bim in 
Service, but all he cou'd get out of him Was 4 
Deſign of the Bridge Rialto: For Michael Angel- 
1 was an excellent Architect, as one may ſee by 
| the Palace of Farneſe, by his own. Houſe, and 
1 by the Capitol, which is an Edifice of a great 
Gall. ö 8 
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When he retard to Florence, he painted the 
Eable of Leda, with Jupiter turn'd into a Sw 

or the Duke of Ferrara, which piece being not 
nough eſteem'd, he ſent it by Minio, his Diſci- 
ple, into France, together with two Boxes of De- 
un, the beſt and greateſt part of his Thoughts. 
-ancis I. bought the Læda, and put it up at Fon- 
rcine-bleau, and the Deſigns were diſperſt up and 
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ous Paſſion of this Leda was repreſented fo 
tivelily, and fo laſciviouſly, that Monfieur de No- 
vers, Miniſter of State, order'd' it to be burnt out 
of a ſcruple of Conſcience. 

By the command of Paul III. Michael Angels 
painted his famous Piece of the Laſt Fudgment, 
which is an inexhauſtible ſtore of Science, tor all 
hoſe that would dive to the bottom of it. The 
Defion is of a great Guſto. He took an incredi- 
ble deal of Pains to reach the Perfection of his 
Art. He lov'd Solitude, and us'd to ſay, That 
Painting was jealous, and requir d the whole Man to 
ber ſelf. Being ask'd, Why he did not marry? He 
anſwer'd, Painting was bis Wife, and his Works 


his Genius infpir'd him with them. His Deſigns 
were learn'd and correct, and the Guſto, if I may 


they muſt allow, that bis Guſto is rich, and 
that common Nature in compariſon With it is 
poor. | 3 

Raphael, as we have obſerv'd, was oblig'd to 
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learnt at the fight of Pope Sixtus Chappel, for 
ä | before 


down by the ſudden Death of Minio. The amo- 
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his Children, Michael Angelo had great Ideas, 
which he did not borrow from his Maſters. His 
ſtudying after the Antique, and the Elevation tf 


ue the Phraſe, terrible, and if ſome Perfons 
cannot find in them, the Elegance of the Antique 


him tor the alteration of his Manner, Which he 
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- ne), 
before that he had fill too much of engine 
: in his Compoſitions. There ate ſeveral Perf 
who tho they confeſs Michael Angeles Thought, 
are great, yet will not allow em to be natural. 

nd think they are ſometimes Extravagant. They 
ay alſo, that though his 1 learned, they 
are over-charg'd ; that he has taken too many 

Licences againſt the Rules of PerſpeFive, and tha 

he did not underſtand Colouring, of which we 
mall ſay more in our Reflections on his Works, 

Tis enough to let the World know that this great 
Man was belov'd and eſteem'd by all the Sove. 
reign Princes of his time, and that he will be 

fill the Admiration of Poſterity. He dy'd x 

Rome, Anno 1564, at Ninety Years Old. Coſmy 

di Medic is ordered his Body tobe ſecretly un. 

bury d, and brought to Florence, where he was in 

terr d in the Church of Santa Croce, in which 

Magnificent Obſequies were perform'd for 

him, and his Tomb is to be ſeen in Marble, 

conſiſting of three Figures, Painting, Sculpture and 
Arebitectare, all of his own, hand. i 
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Refleftims on the Works of MICHAEL 
BE. IE. 


Michael Angelo was one of the firſt that ba- 
niſh'd the little Manner, and the remainders of 
A the Gothic out of Italy. His Genius was of a valt 
| extent and his Temper made his Guſto incline to 
3 Severity and Caprice, yet among his Capricious 

| lmaginations, if there are ſome things extravagant, 
| there are others ſingularly beautiful, and of what 
kind ſoever his Thoughts were, they were always 
Great, 1 The 
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The Criticks.of that Age preferring the Ex- 


cellence of Deſign to all the other parts of Pain- 


ting, Michael Angelo ſtudy'd it with incredible 
aſſiduity, and arriv'd to a great Knowlege o 
that Art, as may be ſeen by his Pictures and 
ulptures ; yet he did not join the Purity and 
Elegance of the Contours or Out-lines, to his 
Grand Guſto, for having made his Obſervation 
on the Body of Man, as it is in its greateſt 
force, he drew the Members of his Figures too 
powerful, and, as we ſay, loaded his Deſign, not 
that he neglected the Antique, but he was not 
willing to be indebted for his Art to any thin 


but himſelf. He alſo examin'd Nature, whom 


he look d upon as his Object more than the An- 
tigue Statues, which he did not think fit to Copy. 
He underſtood perfectly well the knitting of the 
Bones, the Joyning of the Members, the Origin, 
Inſertions and Offices of the Muſcles ; and, indeed, 
he was ſo conſcious of his own Skill, that he 
took too much cate to let the Spectator ſee it, 
for he 22 the Parts of the Body fo ſtrongly, 
that he ſeem'd to forget there was a Skin above 
the Muſcles which ſoftenꝰd them: However, he 
bas obſerv'd this more in his Sculpture, than in 


his Paintings. 


His Attitudes, are, for the moſt patt, diſagree- 
able, the Airs of his Head: fierce; his Draperies not 
open enough, and his Expreſſions not very natu- 
ral; yer, as wild as his Productions are, there's 
Elevation in his Thoughts, and Nobleneſs in 
his Figures: In ſhort, the Grandeur of his Guſto 
is a proper remedy for the meanneſs of the He- 
miſb. It was even of uſe to Raphael, as we have 


he learnt of Pietro 1 ag * 


Michal 


ſaid already, to cure him of that dryneſs which 
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Michael Angelo knew very little of Colouring, 
his Carnations have too much of the Brick-Co- 
lour for the Lights, and of Black for the Sha. 
dows ; tho' tis not certain whether he colour'd 
his Pictures himſelf, or whether he employ'd ſome 
Florentine Painters, whom he ſent for to help him 
in his great Undertakings. The pictures which 
Fra: Baſtiano drew after Michael Angel's Deſipns, 
are not like the others, the Colouring is better, 
and has ſomething of the Venetian Guſto. To re- 
turn to the Deſigns of Michael Angelo, Which are 
the moſt valuable part of his Productions, if they 
are not entirely perfect, there is ſo much Science 
in them, that his Works will contribute a great 
deal towards making Students, Maſters, if they 
have diſcernment enough to uſe. them as 
they ought ; nevertheleſs *rwou'd be Matter 
of wonder if Michael Angelos Reputation had 
liv'd till now, in caſe his Knowledge of Sculp- 
ture, and of Civil and Military Architecture, had 
not been more Celebrated than his Skill in Pain- 
ting, 


SEBASTIANO da VENET14 


Commonly -call'd 
Fra BAS TIANO del PIO MBO 


Took his Name from an Office given him 
by Pope Clement VII. in the Lead Mines. He 
was born at Venice, and his firſtMaſter was Giovanni 
Bellino, whom he left on account of his Age to 
place himſelf with Giorg ione, of whom he learnt 
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a Guſto of Colouring, which he never quitted. He 
had got a good Reputation at Venice, when Au- 
gufin; Chigi carry'd him to Rome, where he ap- 
ply'd himſelf to Michael! Angelo, who lik'd him 
ſo well, that he took extraordinary care to teach 
him Deſign, that he might juſtify the Choice 
Fra Baſtiano had made of him for his Maſter, ra- 
ther than Raphael, for the Painters of Rome 
were at that time divided, ſome were for Ra- 
phael, and ſome for Michael Angelo. Fra Baſtiano 
wou'd not only not make choice of Raphael for his 
Maſter, but he ſet up for his Competitor, to 
which end he drew the Picture of the Transfigu- 
ration at the fame time that Raphael made his for 
Francis I. In this Picture he repreſents the Re- 
ſurrection of Lazarus, The Piece is at Nar- 


bonne. 
After Raphaels Death, Fra Bat iano, by his own 
Merit, and the Protection of Michael Angelo, be- 
came the chief Painter in Rowe: Fulio Romano 
only diſputed that Title with him. Certain it 
is Fa Baſftiano's Manner was Grand, and tis e- 
nough to ſay, that his Works were like Michael 
Angelo's for the Deſign, and like Giorgiones for 
the Colouring. He was a long time about his 
Pictures, Which was the reaſon he left many 
of them Imperfe&, There is a very fine one of 
his, The Viſitation of the Virgin in the Chappel Roy- 
al at Fontainbleas, © 
Fra. Baſtiano, notwithſtanding his Preference 
of Michael Angelo to Raphael, quarrell'd with the 
former, who was angry With him for attempring 
to paint a Picture in Oil, contrary to his Opini- 
on. His Maſter ſaid that ſort of Painting was 
proper for Women, and that Freſco was really the 
Work of a Man. His Office in the Lead Mines 


1 bring- 
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bringing him in ſufficient toSubſiſt him handſome. 
ly, and being naturally a Lover of caſe, he bent his 
Thoughts only to make his Life eaſy, ſome- 
times N himſelf with Poetry, and ſome- 
times with Muſick, for he play'd very well on 
the Lute, He found out the way of Painting in 
Oil upon Walls, ſo that the Colours, ſhou'd not 
change which was by a Plaiſter compos' d of Pitch, 
Maſtic and Quick- Lime. He dy'd in the Year 
1547. Aged 62 Years, 


DANIELE RICCIARELLI 
da VOLTERRA 


This laſt Name, by which he commonly was 
call'd, was given him from the Place of his Birth, 
Volterra in Tuſcany, He was Diſciple firſt to 4. 
tony de Verceil, and afterwards to Balthazar of 
Siena: But in the end he apply'd himfelf wholly 
to Michael Angelos Manner, who, on ſeveral oc- 
cafſtons; was his Protector. His fineſt Pieces are 
at Rome, in the Church of the Trinity on the 
Mount. He left Painting to follow Sculpture, and 
made the Horſe in Braſs which is in Place 
Royale at Paris, This Horſe was intended for 
the Statue of Henry II. but Daniel had not time 
to finiſh it. His extraordinary Application to 

his Buſineſs, and his Melancholly Humour, ha- 
ſten'd his Death, which put an end to his Labouts 
in the 57th Year of his Age, Anno 1566. 


FRANCESCO 


( 165 ) 


FRANCESCO PRIMATICCIO 


Was of a Noble Family in Bologna. His Friends 
perceiving he had a violent Inclination to Deſign, 
permitted him to go to Mantua, where he was 
fix Years a Diſciple to Julio Romano. He became 
ſo skilful in that time, that he made Battles in 
Stucco, and Baſſo Relievo, better than any of the 
young Painters of Mantua, who were Julio R- 
mano s Pupils. | | 

He aſſiſted Fulio Remano in Executing his De- 


ſons, and Francis I. ſending to Rome for a Man 
that underſtood Pieces in Stucco, Primaticcio was 


the Perſon choſen for this Service. The King 
put ſuch a Confiderce in him, that he ſent him 


to Rome in the Year 1540. to buy Antiques, He 


brought back with him one hundred and four- 

{core Statues, with a great number of Buſto s. He 

had Moulds made by Giacomo Baroccio di Vignola, 

of the Statues of Venus, Laocoon, Commodus, the 

Tiber, the Nile, the Cleopatra at Belvidere, and 

Tracey Pillar, in order to have them Caſt in 
raſs. 


Alter Roſſo's Death he had the place af Super- 


Intendant of the Buildings given him, and in a little 
time finiſh'd the Gallery which his Predeceſſor had 
begun. He brought ſo many Starues of Marble 
and Braſs to Fontainbleau, that it ſeem'd another 
Rome, as well for the number of the Antiques, as 
for his own Works in Painting and Stucco. Roger 
of Bologna, Proſpero Funtana, Giovanni Battiſta, Bagna* 
cavallo, and Nicholas of Modena, were thoſe he 
employ'd moſt under him. The Skill and Dili- 
gence of the latter were very extraordinary. 
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pPrimaticcio was ſo eſteem'd in France, that no. 
thing of any Conſequence was done without 

him, that had Relation to Painting or Building. 
He directed the Preparations for all Feſtivali, Tur. 
naments, and Maſcarades, He was made Abbot of 
St. Martins at Troyes, and liv'd {9 great, that he was 
reſpected as a Courtier, as well as a Painter. He 
and Roſſo taught the French a good Guſto, for 
before their time, what they had done in the 
Arts was very inconſiderable, and had ſomething 
of the Gothick in it. Primaticcio dy d in a good 


old Age, having been favour'd and careſs d in 
four Reigns, | | 


PELLEGRINO TIFALDI 
car otherwiſe | 
PELLEGRINO da BOLOGNA 


Where he was born, He was the Son of an 
ArchiteF of Milan, and had ſuch a Genius for the 
Sciences, that of himſelf he Deſign'd ſeverakthings 

at Rome and Bologna, and became one of the beſt. 
Maſters of his Time in the Arts of Painting and 
Architefure bothCivil andMilitary. He firſt ſhew'd 
his Capacity at Rome, and acquir'd a Repytation 
there: But whatever Succeſs his Works had, the 
Workman was very unfortunate, either for that 
he did not know what Price to ſet on his Pieces, or 
thathe could never be contented. He was fo Cha- 
grin'd at his ill Fortune, that he would often be- 
moan it; and one day PopeGregery XIII. going out at 
the Gate Angelica to take the Air, and happening 
to leave the common Road, heard a e 
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Profeſſion, I 
with aſſiduity, and endeavour to fnif 
much,that I am never ſatisfy d with wha 


brought him to him 


World than he was. 


Returning into his own Country, Cardina 
Borromeo ſent for him to Pavia, where he built 
the Falace da Sapienza, and was choſen by the 
Citizens of Milan to be Superintendant of the 
Building they were about to add to their Cathe- 
dral Church. From thence Philip II. invited him 
to Spain, to direct the Painting and Arebitecture 
of the Eſcurial. He painted very much there, 
and ſo pleas'd the King, that he gave him one 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns, and honour d 


Voice, which ſeem'd to come from behind a 
Buſh ; he follow'd it by little and little, till he ſaw 
a Man lying on the Ground under a Hedge. The 
Pope came up to him, and finding it was Pel/«- 
grino, ask d him why he complain'd ſo ? 2 
ſee, ſays Pellegrino, a Man in Deſpair ; I Love my 
ſobre no Pains to underſtand it; I Worz 
my Pieces ſo 
t I have done; 
jet all my Pains is to no purpoſe, I am ſo little reward- 
ed for it, I have ſcarce wherewithal to Live. 
being able therefore to bear this hard-hap, I wander d 
hither with a full reſolution to ſtarve my ſelf ra- 
ther than endure ſo great Miſery any longer. The 
Pope chid him 88 and having at length 
elf, promis d him his A- 
ſtance in all things. And Painting not turning to 
account with him, his Holineſs advis'd him to 
apply himſelf to Arebitecture in which he had 
already ſhewn his Skill, giving bim aſſurances 
he wou'd employ him in his Buildings. Pel- 
legrino follow'd: his advice, and became a 
great Arebitect, a great Engineer. and built ſeve- 
ralStately Palaces which might have contented 
him, had he been more out of Love with the 


dinal 


Not 


him 
with 
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with the Title of Marquiſs. Pellegrino loaden 
with Riches and Honour, return'd ro Milan, and 
dy'd there in the. beginning of the Pontificate 
of Clement VIII. being about Threeſcore and Ten 
Years old. . OR” 


FRANCESCO SALVIATI 


A Florentine, was at firſt a Diſciple of Andre 
del Sarto, in whoſe Houſe he became acquainted 
with Yaſari, who was alſo Andrea del Sarto's Di. 
ſciple. They both of them left Andrea ta place 
themſelves with Baccio Baudinelli, where they 
learnt more in Two Months, than they had 
done before in Two Years. Franceſco being grown 
a Maſter, Cardinal Salviati took him into his 
Service, and tis on that account that he had the 
Name of Salviati given him. His Manner of 
Deſigning came very near Raphael's, and he per- 
form'd well in Freſco, Diſtemper and Oil. He 
went to Paris inthe Year 1554. and did ſeveral 
things for the Cardinal of Lorrain, who was not 
over well pleaſed with them, which diſguſted 
Salviati as much as the Favour and Reputation 
of Roſſo, at whoſe Works he had, it ſeems, rail'd 
plentifully, when fearing the Conſequences of it, 
he rerurn'd to ah, where having finiſh'd ſeveral 
pictures at Rome, Florence and Fenice, his reſt- 
leſs Splenetick inconſtant Humour threw him 
into a Diſtemper, of which he dy d in the Fifty 
Third Year of his Age, Anne 1563. 
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7 4DDEO ZUCCHERO, 


Born at Agnolo, in Vado, in the Dutchy of Ur- 
hin, was the Son of an Ordinary Painter, who 
knowing his own weakneſs, and preferring the 
Reputation of his Son to his own profit, at four- 
teen years old, carry'd him to Rome, to Learn of 
the beſt Painters. But he was ill recommended ; 
for he plac'd him with Giovanni Pietro Calabro, 
whoſe Wife almaſt ſtarv'd Taddeo, and by her Co- 
vetouſneſs, forc'd him to look out for another 
Maſter. However, he went to no other, con- 
renting himſelf with ſtudying Raphael's Works, 
and the Antique Sculptures, which, added to his 
own Genius, ſoon render'd him a Maſter of his 
Art. He was eaſy, abounding, and graceful in 
every thing he did, and temper'd the vivacity 
of his Wit by great Prudence. 'He never work d 
out of Itahy, living moſt part of his time in Rome 
and Capraiola, where he left many things un- 
finiſh'd, being taken away in his Prime, the 
Thirty-ſeventh year of his Age, Ammo 1566. 
His Brother Frederic, pertc&ed his Pieces after 
his Death. 1 9 


GIORGIO VASART, 


Born at Arezzo in Tuſcany ; was at firſt a Diſ- 
ciple of William of Marſelles who Painted upon 
Glaſs, afterwards of Andrea del Sarto, and art laſt 
of Michael Angelo. One can't fay of him as of 
ſome other Painters, that he was hurry'd on to 
Painting by 'a violent Inclination, for WR. 
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likely, that he made Choice of that Profeſſicy, 
thro good Senſe and Reflection, which led him 
to it more than his Genius. When the Trog. 
bles of Florence were over, he returg d into hi 
own Country, where he found his Father and 
Mother dead of the Plague, and two Brother 
and three Siſters left upon him, whom he waz 
forc'd to maintain by the Profits of his Labour. 
He Painted in Freſco in the Towns abont Florence ; 
but fearing he ſhould not get enough by Paint- 
245 maintain his Family, he quicted his Pro- 
8 and turn'd Goldſmith, which was no more 
beneficial to him than his own Art. 

For this reaſon he again apply*d himſelf co Pain. 
ing, with an earneſt deſire ro become a Maſter, 
He was. indefatigably diligent in deſigning the 
Antique Sculptures, and Rudying the beſt Pieces 
of the moſt Noted Maſters; and tho” he very 
much improv'd his Deſign, by Copying entirely 
Michael Angelo's Chappel, yet he joyn'd with 
Salviati, in Deſigning all Raphaels and Baltha- 
z&r da Siena s Works. And not thinking the day 
time enough for him, he ſpent a good part of 
the Night in copying what he and Salwviati had 


| Defien'd. He choaght, after all this pains and 
y 


care, he was quali ro undertake any thing, 
and to perform it with ſucceſs, He did not 
mind Colouring, having no true Idea of it; and 


tho he was an Artful Deſigner, his Works were 


never in the Reputation he expected they would 
be, which proceeded from his not underſtanding 
Colours, or neglecting the Softne/s of the Pencil, 
Bur his great Uſe of Deſigning made it very caly 
to him, and by this means his Performances 


were very Numerous. He was a good Archi- 


tect, and underſtood Ornaments very well. The 
| 51 5 AY 9 : * | CT: Works 
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Works which he finiſt?d at Ho rence, as well in 

Architeture as Painting, procur'd him the 
Favour of the Houſe of Medici, by which he 
got Money, and marry'd off two of his Siſters. 
He was a very Moral Man, and had ſuch Polite 

Qualities, as acquir'd him the Eſteem of per- 
ſons of the higheſt Rank. The Cardinal of Me- 

dicis was- his particular Patron, and engag'd him 

to Write the Lives of the Painters, which he 
Publiſh'd at Florence in three Volumes, about the 

year 1551. a Work, in the Opinion of Hannibal 
Caro, Written with great Exactneſs and Judg- 
ment. He is tax'd with flattering the Maſters of 
his own Country, the FlorentinePainters. But be it 

as it Will, Painting is indebted to him for an 
Eternal Monument, in having tranſmitted to 
Poſterity, the Memory of ſo many Skilful Men, 
whoſe Names would have been forgotten, had 
he not taken ſuch pains to Eternize them. Be- 
ſides his Lives of the Painters, he Publiſſi d Refle- 
fioms on his own pictures, of which the Chief are 
at Rome, Florence and Bologna. He dy'd at Florence 
in the year 1578. being ſixty four years old. His 
Body was carry'd to Arezzo, where he was bu- 
ry'd in a Chappel adorn'd with Architecture, 
which he had built in his Life-rime, 


FREDERICO ZUCCHERO 


Was born in the Dutchy of Urin, ina Village 
call'd A in Vado. His Parents carry'd him 
to the Jubilee at Rome, in the Year 1550. and 
put him to his Brother Taddeo, who was then 
one of the moſt Famous Painters in Italy. Frede- 


rico, not liking his Brother's Corrections, * 


7 


2) 


finding he was ſtrong enough in his Art to ſtandby 


himſelf, ſet up for a Maſter-Painter. They did both 
a great deal of Work at Capraiola, and Frederic 
finiſh'd the Peices which his Brother, who dy'd in 
his Thirty-ſeventh year, had left imperfect. Pope 
Gregory XIII. employ'd him about his Paintings, 
in whoſe Service having a difference with ſome 
of his Holineſs's Officers, to be reveng'd on them, 
he drew the picture of Slander, Engrav'd af. 
terwards by Cornelius Cort, wherein he repre- 
ſented all thoſe that had offended him, with 
Aﬀes Ears. He expos'd it publickly over the 
Door of St. Luke's Church, on St. Luke's Day, 
and left Rome to avoid the Pope's Wrath. He 
work'd in France for the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
and in the Eſcurial for Philip II. without giving 


content to either the one or the other. He was 


more Fortunate in England, where he drew the 
Picture of Queen Elizabeth, and did ſome o- 
ther Pieces that were very much commended, 
At laſt, returning into Italy, and having worked 
ſome time at Venice, Pope Gregory re-call'd and 
pardomd him. Soon after, m ing his advan- 

tage of the Pope's Protection, he ſet up the A- 
cademy of Painting, for which his Holineſs had 
given him a Brief. He was choſen Prince of the 


Painters, and out of Love to his Art, was at the. 
harge of building a Houfe for them to meet in. 


e went afterwards to Venice, to Print ſome Books 
he had written on Painting. From thence he paſt 
on to voor þ and in a Journey to Loretto, dy'd at 
Ancona, at fixty-lix years old, anno 1602. ; 
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RAPHAEL da RHEGI0 


Was the Son of a Peaſant, who put him to 
look after his Geeſe, but he ran away from his 
Father, and went to Rome, where he follow'd 
the motions of the extraordinary Genius he had 
for Painting, and plac'd himſelf with Frederico 
Zucchero, under whoſe Diſcipline he was ſcarce a 
year before he made ſuch a wonderful Progreſs 
in his Arr, that he was almoſt equal ro his Ma- 
ſter. He did ſeveral fine things in the Vatican, at 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and other 1 of Rome. 
He was fair and handſome ; and *tis ſaid, chat 
falling in Love with a young Woman, his Pas- 
fon was ſo violent, that it kill'd him. He had 
a Companion whoſe Name was Paris, who a- 
ſiſted him in his Works. | 


— = — = 6 
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RICHARD 


A Native of La Breſſe, was one of the Painters 
whom Raphael employ'd under him in the Vati- 
can, and who was not much talk'd of for any 
thing elſe. Having on a time made a Picture 
for the Floxentines Church, wherein he repreſent- 
ed Pontius Pilate ſhewing Feſus Chriſt to the Peo- 
ple, he ask'd of Raphael, which of the Heads he 
lik'd beſt, ſuppoſing he would have anſwer d 
that of Chriſ; but Raphael reply d, it was one 
that was in the hindmoſt part of the Picture, by 
which he meant, that all his Expreſſions were nor 
proper to the ſubject he repreſented, tho' his 
Heads were otherwiſe good.  _ © 1 


| 
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FREDERICO BAROCC} 


Born at Urbin, went to Rome in his Youth, 

where he painted ſeveral things in Freſco for 
Pope Paul III. and then return'd to Urbin, living 
there the reſt of his Days. He was one of the 
moſt Gracefal, Judicious, and Skilful Painters 
that ever was. He drew a vaſt number of Pr. 
zraits and Hiſtory- Pieces, and his Genius was par- 
ticularly for Religious Subjects. One may in 
his Works perceive a great Inclination towards 
Correggio's Manner; and tho he deſign'd more 
Correctly, his Out- lines are not of ſo grand 1 
Guſto, nor ſo Natural as Correggio s. He expreſt 
the parts of the Body too much, and defign'd 
the Feet of a Child after the ſame manner as he 
would have done thoſe of a Man. He made his 
firſt Drawings generally in Paſtello, and with the 
ſame ſtile that he drew his Pictures. 
He drew his Madonna after a Siſter ot his, and 
the Infant Chrift after a Child of hers. He Etch d 
ſeveral of his Pieces himſelf, and dy'd at Urhin 
in the year 1612. at 84 years old. Vanni was 
his Diſciple. 


FRANCESCO YANNI 


Of Siena, was Diſciple, and not inferiour to 
Barocci, He had an extraordinary Talent for Re- 
ligious Subjects, and dy'd in the 47th year of his 
Age, anno 1615. | 
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GIOSEPPINO, 


So call'd, by contraction, from Gioſeppe q Ar- 
jino, a Caſtle of that Name in the Kingdom of 
Naples, where he was born in the year 1570. 
His Father, Mutio Polidoro, was fo Ordinary a 
Painter, that he had nothing to do bur to Paint 


Ex Voto's of the Village for the Country People. 


Gio/eppino went to Rome, where he learnt a light 
and agreeable Manner of Defigning, which in 


practice degenerated into ſomething that neither 


border'd on the Antique, nor on Refin'd Nature. 
Having a great deal of Wir and Genius, he be- 
came in Favour with-the Popes and Cardinals, 
from whom he had Buſineſs enough. But he 
had a warm Competitor in Caravagio, whoſe 
Manner was quite oppoſite to his. His Battels, in 
the Capitol, arethe moſt eſteem'd of all his Pieces. 
In his other Pictures he is ſuperficial, and has 
not div'd to the bottom of his Art. Hedy'd'in 
the year 1640. at fourſcore years old. Moſt of 
the Painters of his time follow'd his Manner, the 
reſt imitated Caravagio s. 


PASEHALINO dell MARC 4, 


Is only nam'd here, becauſe he made ſuch a 
Progreſs in Painting in one Year, that he is look'd 


upon as a Prodigy. There are ſome of his 


"_ Sita in the Cartbuſian Church near Diocleſian's 
aths. | 

The Example of this Man may encourage thoſe 
who, tho? advanc'd in Years, yet find they have 


Genius, 
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Renown of the Roman Painters tempte 


ded 4 
Genius, right Underſtanding, and Health ( 
nough to run the Race of Painting in a lite 
time. | 


PIETRO TESTA 
A Native of Sacca, was, from his Youth, car. 
ry'd away by a violent Inclination to Deſign. The 


| | him to 
viſit Rome, He went thither in a Pilgrim's Ha. 


it, and not being well enough vers'd in the 


Profeſſion he was deſirous to follow, he livd 
miſerable to the laſt degree, ſpending his time 
in Deſigning the Ruins, Statues and Pictures at 


Rome. Sandrart tells us, that meeting him one day 


Deſigning the Ruins about Rome in a wretched 
Condition, having ſcarce wherewirhal to cover 
his Nakedneſs, he took pity of him, carry'd 
him to his Houſe, cloath'd him, fed him, and 
employ'd him to Deſign ſeveral things in the 
Gallery of Juſtiniano, alter which he recommen- 
ded him to other Maſters, who ſet him to Work. 
He was ſuch a Man-hater, and fo wild, that Sar- 


 drart cou'd hardly have any of his Company. 
He had Degas d the Antiques ſo often, that he bad 


them by Heart; but his Genius was fo fiery and 
licentious, that all the pains he took ferv'd him 
to little purpoſe and the Trouble he gave 
himſelf about his Pictures ſucceeded as ill, 
as may be ſeen by the few Pieces that are left of 
his, by the little value that is ſet on them thro 
his bad Colouring, and the hardneſs of his Pencil. 
Indeed he was only Commendable for his De. 


ſigns and Prints, of which he Engrav'd part him- 


ſelf ; Part was done by Ceſare Teſts, and the ue 
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(177) 
by other Gravers. There is a great deal of Fancy, 
Gayety and Practice in them, but little Intelli- 
gence of the Claro Oſcuro, little Reaſon, and little 
fuſtneſs. Being on the Banks of the Tyber De- 
ſigning a Preſpect, the Wind blew off his Hat into 
the River, and as he was endeavouring to regain 
it, he accidentally fell in, and was drown'dabour 
the Year 1648. | | : 


PIETRO'BERETTINI 


Of Cortona in Tuſcany, was bred up in the 
Houſe of Sachetti at Rome, and prov'd to be one 
of the moſt agreeable Painters that ever was. 
His Genius Was fruitful, his Thoughts full of 
Flowers and Graces, and his Execution Eaſy. His 
Talent being for Grand Compoſnions, and his 
Imagination lively, he cou'd not put that Con- 
ſtraint upon himſelf as to finiſh a Picture en- 
tircly, for. which reaſon” his little Pieces, when 
they are examin'd nearly, ſeem to want very 
much of the Merit of his Great Productions. 

He was not Correct in his Deſigns, Ex- 
preſſive in the Paſſions, or Regular in the Folds 


of his Drapery, but every where a Mamerift: 


Yet there is Grandeur, Nobleneſs and Grace in 
all his Works; not that Grace which was 
the Portion of Rapbae! and Correggio, which 
touches the Minds of Men of Senſe to the quick. 
His was a general Grace that pleas d every Bo- 


dy, and that conſiſted rather in a Habit of making 


the Airs of his Heads always agreeable, than in 


a ſingular choice of Expreſhons ſuitable to each 


Subject; for as I have ſaid, he did not care to 
look back upon what he had done, nor to enter 
| * int o 
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into a Detail of each thing in his pieces. Ie 
endeavour d only to make em Fine all together, 
and was highly applauded for the magniticence 
of his Works in the Churches and Palaces of 
Rome and Florence. He has given undoubted 
Proofs of his Capacity in the new Church of the 
| Fathers of the Oratory at Rome, in the Palaces of 
Barberini and Pampbilio, and in other Places. 
There was nothing ill in his Colouring, eſpeci. 
ally his Carnations, which would have bet. 
ter, had they been more vary d, and more Study 
As for his Local Colours he never went out of the 
- Roman School, but in giving them a Union+ 
mong themſelves, and that Agreement which 
the I:alians Call Uagezzs. The Ornaments of his 
Works were admirable, his Landskips of a good 
Guſto, and he underſtood Painting in Freſco better 
than any one who went before him. 
His Temper was mild, his Converſation agree. 
able, and his Manners fincere. He was Charitable, 
Officious, a good Friend, and ſpoke well of every 
Body. He was ſo Laborious, that the Gout, with 
which he was very much troubled, could not 
hinder his Painting; but his Sedentary Life, and 
too much Application to his Buſineſs, encreasd 
the Diſtemper ſo far, that it kill d him in the 6oth 
Year of his Age, Awvno 1669. 
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F Venice, was. © Diſciple of Gemile Fa 
briano, and Competitor with that Dame · 
nico, WhO Was aſſaſſinated by Angrea del Ca. 

ſtagno. He is not fo famous by his Works, as 


by the good "OY * he gave to his NO | 


is) 
Sons Gentile and Giovanni Bellino, who were the 
Founders of the Venetian School. He dy'd about 
the Year 1470. woe» 


3 — 22 


GENTILE BELLINO 


Of Venice, Edeſt Son of Giacomo, of whom we 
have been ſpeaking, was the moſt skilful of a1! 
the Venetian Painters, his Contemporaries. Gen. 
tile Painted the Hall of the Great Council, and 
did ſome other Pieces at Venice, moſt part of 
them in Diſtemper, for Painting in OH was 
not-then much in uſe. Mahomet II. Emperor 
of. the Twrks, having feen one of his Pictures, 
- mightily admir'd ir, and defir'd to entertain the 
Author in his Service. He wrote to the Senate 
for him, and they accordingly ſent him to Cox 
fantinople, where Gentile was very well receiv'd 
by the Grand Signior. He painted ſeveral things 
for his Highneſs, which were extreamly lik d, 
eſpccially his Portraits; and as the Twrks have 2 
great Veneration for St. Fobn Baptiſt, Gentilt 
painted the Decollation, and ſhew'd-it to the Em- 


peror to have his Approbation of its But 


the Grand Signior found fault that the Skin of 
the Neck, which was ſeparated from the Body, 
was too high, and to convince him that his 
Criticiſm was juſt, he order'd a Slave to be 
drought to him, and Commanded his Head to be 
immediately ſtruck off in the Preſence of Bellino, 
chat he might ſee, that preſently after the Head is 


ſeperated from rhe Body, the Skin of the 


Neck ſhrinks back. The Painter was ſo frighted 


at this Demanſtration, that he could not be at 


reſt while he was at Conſtantinople, wherefore In- 


venting 
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venting ſome Excuſe, he defir'd leave to return 
Home, which the Emperor granted. The Grand 
Signior made him ſeveral Noble Preſents, put a 
Gold Chain about his Neck, wrote recommen- 
datory Letrers to the Senate in his Favour. and 
on this account he had the Order of St. Mark 
conferr'd on him with a conſiderable Penſion 
for Life. He dy'd at Fourſcore Tears of Age, 
Anno 1501. A nean 41 Te 


GIOVANNI BELLINO, 


Gentile's Brother ahd Diſciple, laid the Foun- 
dation of the Yenetian School by the uſe of Oil, 
and the Care he took to Paint every thing after 
Nature. There are ſeveral. of his Pieces to be 
ſeen at Venice: His laſt Work was a Bacchanal for 
_ Alphonſo, I. Duke of Ferrara; but dying be- 

fore he had- finiſh'd it, 7itian did it for him, and 
added a fine Landskip to it. As skillful as this 
his Diſciple was, he had ſuch a reſpe& for his 
Maſter, that to give him all the Glory of the 

picture, he wrote on it theſe Words 


FOHANNES |BELLINUS MCCCCEXIY. 


 Giorgione was his Diſciple at the fame time with 
Titian. Bellins dy d in the Year 1512. Aged yo 
Years. His and his Brother's Portraits are in the | 
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King's Cabinet. 
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Giovanni and Gentile Bellino had an ill Gufts in 
Defigni , and painted very drily ; but Gievoni 
having learnt the ſecret of Painting in Qyl, ma- 
nag'd his Pencil with more ſoftneſs, and tho' 
there appears a great deal of dryneſs in his Pro- 
ductions, yet he did better thari bis Predetelfors 
of his Profeſſion, and deſerv'd to be diftinguilſh'd 
from them, not only becauſc he tranſmitted free- 


| 5 the Paintets that ſucceeded him, the uſe of 
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il in Painting, but alſo, becauſe he was the firl 
Who endeavour'd to join Unionto theVivicity of 
Colours, the latter being till his time thegrear- 
eſt part of the Merit of the Venetian Painters ; but 
in Glovanni's we ſce at once a Propriety of Co- 
lours, and the beginning of an Harmony, which 
was cnough to rouze the Talent of Giorgione fo 


* 
„ 
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amous. for his Colewring. y 1 
The wonderful Progreſsof thisDiſciple, as wel 
as Titian, open'd even the Eyes of their Maſter : 
For Bellino's Manner, in his firſt Pieces, was too 
dry, and that of his latter Pictures is good e- 
nough, both for P fig» and Colouring, for which 
they are adn. ĩited into the Cabinets of che Curi- 
dus; and there are ſome at Viewsa, among the 
Emperor's Collections, which "have ſomething © 
of the baldneſs of Giorgione's Lights and Colour- 
ing. | ' KS VALE FEY FF: -. „ 

The Gufo of. Bellino s Deſigns, is à little da- 


155 His Attitudes are not Well choſen, but the 
Airs of hls Heads are Noblwmee. 
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There are no lively Expreſſions in his Pieces, 
and the Subjects of which he treated, being, for 
the moſt part, Madonna's, gave him no occaſion 
for them. However, he did his utmoſt td Copy 
Nature exactly, and ſiniſſi d his Pictures fo ſer- 
vilely, that he had not time to apply himſelf to 


give them a great Charater. | 


The DOSSOs. | 


Of 2 mall 22 Lc yo by he 
Guſto of their uring, eſpecially by 
— Landskips, which are very Fine. Aiphonſo, 
Duke of Ferrara, employ'd them very much, 
and honour'd them with his Favour. were 
not ſo happy in the Court of Franceſco Maris, 
Duke of Urbin, who ſet them to Work in Freſco 
in the New Palace, which the Architect Gg 
had builc for him, but that Prince not being ſatis- 
fy'd with their Painting, deſtroy d it. [Tis true 
it deſerv'd the leaſt Commendation of all their 
productions, Whatever Care they took about it, 
ſo certain ir is, that let a Man be at never fo 
much pains in the Execution of his Work, he 
ſhall not ſucceed, if the firſt Conception of it 
was bad. They kept up their Reputation, not- 
withſtanding this Diſgrace, and produc'd ſeveral 
beautiful Pieces. The Elder of them bein 
grown old, and his Eyes had, was not fit for Buſt- 
Sf way theDuke of Ferrara allow'd him a 
Penſion for his Subſiſtance. He dy'd at a great 
Age, and his younger Brother, whole Natne was 


Pieces after the Death of his Elder Brother, | 
N _ GORGIONE 


Battifta, ſurvivin him, perform'd many good 
& bias, ps good | 


_ inthe Year 15 11. When he was 
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” GIORGIONE 3. 
80 call d by reaſon of his Courage, and Noble 


Aſpect, was born at Caſtel. Franco, in Treviſano, a 


Province in the State of Venice, Anne 1478. and 
tho' he was but of indifferent Parentage, yet he 
had a great Soul, He was Gallant, lov'd Muſick, 
had an agreeable Voice, and play'd well on ſeve- 
ral Inſtruments. At firſt he apply'd himſelf in: 


duitriouſſy to Deſign- the Works of. Leonardo da 
Vinci and then plac'd himſelf with Giovanni Bel- 


lino to learn to Pant. But his Genizs havin 
form'd a Gufo ſuperior to that of his Maſter 
Giovanni, he cultivared it by the Sight and Study 
of Nature, whom he afterwards faithfully imi- 


rated in all his productions. Titian was extream: 


ly pleas'd with his bold and terrible Guſto, and 
intending to make his advantage of it, frequent- 
ly vifited him, under pretence of keeping up the 


Friendſhip they had Contracted at their Maſter 


Bellino's. ' But Giorgione being jealous of the New 
Manner he had found out, contriv'd an excuſe 
to forbid Titian his Houſe as handſomly as he 
cou'd; upon which Titian became his Rival in 


his Art, and was ſo careful ro Copy the Life ex- 
actly, that by his care and Reflections he excell'd 
Giorgione, in diſcovering the Delicacies of Na- 


ture: However, Giorgione was ſtill in Reputation 


for a Guſto, to which no body had hitherto arri d. 


The moſt part of his Performances are'at Venice, 


and having painted very much in Freſco, and not 


living long enough to do many other Pictures, 
his Cabinet-Pieces are 1 rare. He dy d 

carce Thirty two 
Tears of Age. N | Re- 


i 
GIORGIONE. 


Giorgione being but Thirty two Years old when 
he 47 J and having done few Grand Compoſiti- 
ons, one cannot well judge of the Greatneſs of his 
Genius, The beſt of his Performances is at 
Venice, on the Front of the Houſe wherein pe 
German Merchants have their Meetings, on thar 
fide which looks towards the Grand Canal. He 
did this Piece of Painting in Competition with 
Titian, who painted another fide of that Building: 
But both of theſe two Pieces being almoſt en- 
tirely ruin'd by Age, tis difficult to make a Right 
Judgment. of them, or of Giorgione's Talent by 
that Performance, ſo we muſt reſt ſarisfy'd with a 
few Eaſel-Pieces, and ſome Portraits that he 
drew. Every Man Painting himſelf in what 
kind of Picture ſoever he employs his Pencil a- 
bout, we may perceive by thoſe of Giorgione, that 
he had a facility of Underſtanding, and a vivacity 
of Imagination. 30 

His Guffo of Deſgn is delicate, and has ſome- 
thing in it like the Raman School, tho tis not 
ſo much expreſs d as is neceſſary for the Perfection 
of his Art, he always being more careful to 
give a roundneſs to his Figures, than to make em 


Correct. | & ; 
quant, and his Hand 


His G»/fo was Grand, Pic 
Eaſy. He was the firſt who found our the admi- 
rable effects of Strong Lights and Shadows, and 
made uſe of bold Colours; and tis a matter of 
Wonder to conſider how, all of a * be 


* 
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ſoar'd from the Low Manner of Bellino's Coloar. 
ing, to the ſupream height to which he rais d Ce. 
lours ip his Art, by joining an extream force with 
an extream Sweetneſs. | 


He underſtood the Claro Oſcuro very well, and 
the Harmony, of the Tout Enſemble, or the whole 
together of a Picture. For his Carmation he 
us d four Capital Colours only, the Judicious mix. 
ture of which made all the difference of Ages 
and Sexes in his Pieces. But in theſe four Colour, 
we ought not to Comprehend neither the white 
which ſerves inſtead of Light, nor the black, 
which is the _—_— of * n , 5 
It appears by his Works, that the Prince 
the Aer which he had found out, were fimple, 
that he was perfect Maſter of them, and that his 
eateſt Artifice was to ſhew the value of Thing 
by Compariſon. — . 1 
The g of his Landskips is exquilite, ' both 
for the Colours and the Oppoſitions, and belidey 
$iving a Force to his Colours, unknown before 
is Time, he had a way to keep them freſh, 
_ eſpecially his Greens. Titian obſerving to what 
degree of Eleyation Giorgione had carry'd his 
Art, thought he had paſt beyond the bounds of 
| Truth, and tho' he Imitated, in ſome rhings, the 
boldneſs of his Colouring, yet, as one may fay, 
he tam'd the fiercene his Colours; Which 
were too Salvage. He temper'd them by the va- 
riety of Tints, to the end that he might render 
his Objects the more Natural, and the more 
palpable: But norwirhftanding all his efforts to 
excel his Rival, Giorgione (till maintain'd his Poſt, 
of which no body has hitherto been able to diſ- 
poſſels him, and tis certain, that if Titien 9 
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made ſeveral Paincers Good C 
ſhe'd. them che way to be ſo. 


TITI4NO vECELLE. 


Stare of Venice, Anno 1477. HE was of Noble 
Extraction, being deſce from the Ancient 


his Parents ſent him to one of his Uncles that 
liv'd at Venice, who 4aking notice of his Incli- 
nation to Painting, put him 10 Giovanni Bellino. 
He ſtudy d moſtly after Nature, whom he copy d 
ſervilely, without adding to her, or taking from 
her: But in the Year 1507. obſerving the great 
effect of Giorgione's Works, he follow'd his Manner 
ſo far, that without making Lines, he imicated 
the living Beauties of Nature, whom he lookt on 
with other Eyes than before, and ſtudy'd het 
with extraordinary Application: Yet this did not 
hinder his Deſigning carefully at other times, by 
which he alſo became an able Defigner.  _ 

_ Giorgione perceiving what Progreſs Titian had 
made in his Profeſſion, by following his Manner, 
broke off all Correſpondence with him, and 
ever after they were Profets'd Rivals : Their Jea- 
louſy of each other laſted til Death took off 


the Stage Clear to Titian. In his Eight and Twen- 
ticth Year he publiſh'd his Print of the Triampb 
of Faith in Wood, wherein are repreſented the 
Patriareb's, the Prophets, the Apoſtles, the Evange- 
lifts and Martyrs, This Piece gave vaſt hopes of 


Antiquities, he wou d have ſurpaſt Rp and 
e 


ſts, Gio 2 1 


Was born at Cadore, in Friuli a Province in the 


Family of the Vecelli. At about Ten Years Old 


* at Thirty two Years of Age, and lefc 


bim, and tas ſaid upon ic, that if be had ſeen he 


He painted a Portico at Vicenza in Freſco, re. 
_ preſenting the Hiſtory of Solomon. He painted 
alſo the Palace of Grimani at Venice, and ſome 
paſſages of the Story of St. Anthony at Padua. The 
three Bacchanals, which are in the Cuſtody of 
Cardinal Aldobrandino, were drawn for the Duke 
of Ferrara. She of the three Bacchanals, thy 
has a. Naked Woman alleep near her -on the 
forepart of the Picture, was begun by Giovami 
Bellmo. When Titian painted theſe three Bar. 
chanals, his Miſtreſs Violenta ſerv'd him for x 
Model. - Befides this he drew the Portraits of the 
Duke - Alphonſo, and his Dutcheſs, which were 
Grav'd by Giles Sadeler. Weinen 
In the year 1546. Cardinal Farneſe ſent for 
him to Rowe, to draw the Pope's Picture. He 
made ſome other Pictures and Pieces of Painting, 
Which were admir'd by Michael Angelo, and V. 
ſari, who ſays he pity'd the Venetian Painters, in 
that they minded Deſigning no more than they 
did. Titian perform'd a great number of Pieces 
both Publick and Private, as well in Oil as in 
Freſco ; beſides an innumerable Quantity of Por 
traits. He drew the Emperor Charles V.'s Picture 
three times; and that Monarch us'd to ſay on 
this occaſion, That he had thrice been made Immor- 
ral by the Hands of Titian. To Reward him, he 
Knighted him, Created him a Count Palatine; 
and aſſign'd him a conſiderable Penſion. 
HI coming from Poland to France, cou'd not go 
chro* Venice, without viſuing Titian; and all the 
Poets of his time Sung his Praifes. His Eaſek 
Pieces are ſcatter d up and down throughout 'Ex- 
The fineſt of them are at Venice, in France 
and Spain. There never was a Painter who liv'd 
ſo long as Tian, nor {© cafily and happily, ex- 
< enn cepting 
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cepting only his Jealouſy of Pordemone, which 
nevertheleſs tarn'd to his advantage. 
univerſally belov'd and. eſteem d, an 


ſides whom he had three Flemiſh Diſciples, that 
he valu'd, wiz. John Cadtar, Diteric Barent, and 
Lambert Zuſtrus, who all dy'd young. 


Reflections on the Works of 
TITAN 


Tho' Titian's Genius was not Brillant and Lof- 
ty, *rwas however, Fruitful enough to treat of 
great Subjects of all kinds. There never was a 
more Univerſal Painter, nor one who knew bet- 
ter how to give each Object its true Character. 
He was bred up in the School of Giovanni Bellino, 
where his Education, his frequenting Giorgione's 
Company, his reſolute Study of Nature for ten 
Years together; and above all, the ſolidity of 
his Underſtanding and Reflections, diſcover d to 
him the Myſteries of his Art, and made him pe- 
netrate farther than any other Painter, into the 
Eſſence of Painting. If Giorgione ſhew'd him the 
End that he ought to Aim at, he laid the way 
to it on a ſolid Baſs, wherein all that have fol- 
low'd bim, have acquir'd eſteem, and are in- 
debted to him for their Science and Reputation. 
Had there never been a Titien, there had yer 

__ © | 1 „ a VS 2 +4 Le. en 
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„ e), 
been a Baſſan, à Tinteret, a Paolo Veroneſe, not 1. 
bundance of Painters, who have 8 Gloriou 
Marks of their Capacity, in all parts of Chriſten. 
_—_: 8 48 

Yet, tho Titian was very faithful in his Imi. 
tation of Nature, he wanted Fidelity in his Re. 
preſentations of Hiſtory, having hardly done anf 
thing of that kind, wherein he has not commit. 
red fome fault or other. | 
There is not, tis true, much Fite in his Dit. 
poſitions,” yet they are well fill'd and very regu. 
lar. He was very Exact in giving thoſe Aerithde! 
to his Figures, which might ſhew the moſt beau. 


tiful of che oy” — 
n ſo careful to have the whole roperber 
of his Pieces judiciouſſy concerted, that he often 
repeated them, to fave himſclf the Trouble of 
thinking again. Thus there are ſeveral Magde. 
len; of his, ſeveral Venn s and Adonis's, wherein 
be has only chang'd the Ground, to bave. it be- 
liev'd that they were all Originals. We maj 
ſuppoſe, that he was helpt ſometimes by his Di 
Ciples, eſpecially the three Flamands, who were 
Excellent Painters, and of whom Diteric Barent 
was his Favourite. After theſe Diſciples had 
done their beſt to make their Copies like the O- 
riginals, and their Maſter had touch'd them over 
again with freſh Views, why ſhou'd not they be 
 valo'd as much, as if they had been all of Ti- 
ans Hand? and why are not the Copies as Efti- 
mable as the Originals? Tirian form'd his Guſt of 
Deſigning after Nature. He did, as Polycletus ot 
old, ſearch after What was Fine in her; and he 
ſucceeded in Women and Children. He De 
ſign'd them with a delicate Gufo. He Imprint- - 
kf on them a Noble Air, accompany'd Wich 3 


„ 
certam pleaſing negligence of the Head: dreſſes, 
the Draperies and Ornaments of Habits, chat 
are Wholly peculiar to him. He was not ſo 
happy in the Figures of Men, which he did not 
always Deſign with Cortectgeſs or Elegance. 
However, in this he did like . Michael Angelo, He 
propos d in his G of Deſigning them, to iini - 
tate Nature in her greateſt Vigour, and made the 
Muſcelling ſtrong. to give the greater Character to 
his Figures. The difference between him and 
Michael Angeli, is, the latter was more profound 
in his Degus, and mingled a ſenſible Expreſſion 
of the Muſcles, with a Guf of the Antique, 
whereas Titian neglected the * and in- his 
Works, rather increas d than diminiſh'd the 
tenderneſs of Nature, whom he only imitated. 

There's no exaggeration in bis Attitude; they 
are Simple and Natural; and in his Heads, he 
ſeems to buſy himſelf rather in a faithful Imita- 
tion of exterior Nature, if I may be allow'd the 
— than in a lively Expreſlion of the Paſ- 

His Draperies are ſometimes mean, and ſay 
of a little Guts ; and if he has imitated the Sf 
perfectly, he bas often diſpos'd of them ill. 

Folds ſeem rather to fall by chance than to be 
fer by a good Order and a Principle of 
Art. All the Painters allow, that none ot their 
2 ever came Ad kw Obes b: 
is Figures are compos ew 
thoſe are admirably well choſen. The forms of 
his Trees are vary'd, their touches light, mel- 
low, and without Manner. But he carefully ob- 
ſerves in all his Land:kips, to ſhew ſome extraor - 
dinary effect of Nature, which moves one by 
us ſenſibleneſa, ſingularity and truth. His Co- 
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ehe, 
louring in all parts of it is wonderful; and tho 
be is not guy ſo Bold in it as Giorgiont, he is 
more exact and more delicate. He Was very 
faithful in his Local Colours, and © plac'd 
them always ſo, as to raiſe the Merit of one 
Object, by comparing it with another; and 
thus he, in ſome meaſure, by the force of hi; 
Art, ſupply'd the defe& of Colours, which of 
themſelves cannot anſwer to all the. effects of Na. 
ture. The truth that is to be found in his Local 
Colours is fo great, that they leave no Idea of 
the Colours which are on the Pallet, and when 
we look on his Pieces, we ought not to ſay his 
Carnat ions are made of ſuch and ſuch Colours, 
but rather that they are really Fleſh, and that his 
Draperies are the real Stuff; So nicely does eve- 
ry thing maintain its Character, and not one of 
the Colours in the Compoſition of them all, is to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the other. 1 F 
We cannot deny, but that Dian underſtood 
the Claro Oſcuro, and when he did not ſhew it by 
Groupes of Light and Shadows, he did it ſufhcient- 
ly by the nature of the Colours of his Draperies, 
and the diſtribution of his Objects, whoſe natu- 
ral Colour always agreed with the place where 
it was laid ; whether forward or backward, or 
where-ever ' he thought it moſt advantageous to 
place it. | e FR 
His oppoſitions are at once Bold and Sweet, 
and he learnt of Nature the Harmony of his Co- 
lours, rather than from the Participation of the 

Claro, and the Brown as Paolo Veroneſe did. 
- He finiſh'd his Pieces extreamly, and had no 
very particular Manner in the managing of his 
Pencil, becauſe his Studies, and the care he took 
to temper one Colour by another, took away the 
A She 

| x 


e 3 
abpearance of a Free Hand, tho his Hand w- r 
really Free. Tis ceitain the ſenſible Marks of 
that freedom have their Merit; They are Gay 
and Pleaſant to the Sight, when they are the re- 
ſult of a refin'd Habit, and a warm Imagination. 
Burt there are in Titian's Works ſuch lively 
Touches, fo agreeable ro the Character of the 
Objects, that they flatter the Taſte of the true 
Criticks, much more than the ſenſible ſtrokes of 
a Bold Mango: 7 5177 fin 017% 999819 DIY oh 69 | 
tian had in his time four Manner]; the firſt 
that of Giovanni Bellino, his Maſter ; the ſecond 
that of Giorgione, his Competitor; a third, which 
was very much ſtady'd, and was properly. bis 
dun; and a fourth, Which degenetared ifito'a 
Habit, and was thr 6 Solid. His firſt Manner 
was a little Dry, his ſccond very Bela, as is to be 
ſeen by his picture of St. Mark, which is at Ve- 
nice in the Very of the La Salute; by that of 
the Five Saints in St. Nicholas Church, and by 
others. His third Manner conſiſted in a juſt and 
beautiful imitation of Nature, and was very much 
f labour'd by his exactneſs in touching his Pieces 
over again here and there, ſometimes with Vit- 
gin Tints, in the Lights, and ſometimes with 
glazing in the Shadows. His Manner, on ac- 
| count of theſe things, as trivial as they are, 
ſeem'd the lefs free, bur *rwas the more ſtrong, 
and the ma d H 7-75 3505082 
The fourth was a free Manner, Which he pra- 
ctis d towards the latter part of his Life, either 
not being able to fatigue himſelf ſo much as he 
could before, or believing he knew a way how 
to ſpare himſelf che trouble, and do as well with- 
out it. Of this laſt AMAanner are his Pictures of 
the Aunlutintlun, and the Trabiſitirution, which 
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ate at San Salvider ; the St. Fames of San Lo, the 
St. Laurence at the Feſuits Church, the St. Ferom, 


Painting, he became ſo great a Maſter of Deſien, 


© binets, adorn'd with Figures and Architecture, 


. 


of Santa Maria Nova, the Pentecoft of La Salut, 
and ſeveral others. There are Fifty Pictures to 
be ſeen in publick at Venice, in which Titian hat 
ſhewyn all the Manners I have ſpoken of. 

To conclude, if the Painters of the Romas 
School ſurpaſt Titias in Vivacity of Genius, in 
Grand ftions, and in a Guts of Deſign, no 
bo dy will diſpute with him the Excellence of Ce 
lowring ; and he has been always in that part of 
Painting a Guide to all true Painters, 


FRANCESCO FVECELL! 
| | Titian's Brother. 


| Was at firſt a Soldier in the Italian Wars, but 
Peace being reſtor'd to Hay, he went to his Bro- 
ther Titian at Fenice, where, applying himſelf to 


that Titian grew jealous of him, and feating 

might in time ecclypſe his Reputation, he ſet him 
againſt his Profeſſion, and put him upon raking 
up another. He fell to making of Ebony Ca- 


which, however, did not hinder his Painting 
Portrait now and then for à Friend. His fil 
Pictures, and thoſe which allarm'd his Brother 
Titian, are of Giorgione's Guſto, and paſs for his, 
- even with ſeveral Men of Senſe. _ _ 


„ 
HORATIO YECELLI 


Titian's Son, Painted Portraits after his Father's 
Manner. He did very little, being more taken 
up with Chymiſtry than Painting. He dy'd of the 
Plague in the flower of his Age, and in the fame 
year with his Father, Anne 1576. | 


GIACOMO ROBUSTYI, 
| Calld 5 
TINTO RETTo, 


Becauſe a Dyer's Son. The quickneſs of his 
Wit was viſible in his Youth, by his perfor- 


mances in Painting and Muſic ; but Painting be- 


ing what he took moſt Delight in, he reſolv d to 
apply himſelf wholly to it. Michael! Angelo was 
his Guide for 1 and he learnt Colouring 
of Titian. He dr 

was with his Maſter, for he penetrated ſo far in- 
to Titian's Principles, that he rais'd his jealouſy. 
His Diſciple perceiv'd it and left him. He got a 
particular Manner by his continual Exerciſe in his 
Profeſſion, which had very much of Michael An- 
8 Guſt of Deſigning, and Titian's way of Co- 


ouring. Tintoretto Continuing, with a great deal of 


warmth and application, the Study and Exerciſe 


of Painting, became as ir were a Prodigy in his 


Art, as well for his extraordinary Thoughts as 


for his good Taft, and for diſpatch in his Buſineſs. 
| 8 O 2 __ he 
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not loſe his time while he 
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Grave, was a pain in his Stomach, -occafion' 
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He did his Pieces fo faſt, and ſollicited Work { 


much, that there was little for any one elſe tg 


do. He work'd very cheap, taking what wy 


giv'n him for Pictures, without making word 


About the Price. By this means Venice was fill d 


with his Productions; and as there are {ſome 3. 


mong them, which muſt needs be in ſo great: 


number, that are but indifferent, there are a0 
others that are excellent. His Pieces are finiſti 
or unfini d, according to the price that he had 
for them. The fine Crucifx of his, which is in 
the Chamber of the School of St. Roque, Was made 
on this occaſion. The Brotherhood of St. Roque be. 
ing willing to have a Crucifix of the beſt Maſter} 
Hand, OI, Frederico Zucchero, Pail 
Veroneſe, and Tintoretto, were each to give them: 
Deſign in concurrence. A day was appointed 
by the Brotherhood for receiving theſe Deſign: ; 
but Tintoretto, inſtead of a Deſign brought the! 
Picture quite done, and very frankly hung it up 


in the place where it was to hang. *Twas tono 
- , purpoſe, for the other Painters to complain of 


this, or to ſay they were not requir'd to bring 
Picture but a Deſign. The picture was in its 
place, and there was no more for them to do bu 
to be fatisfied with it, The Brotherhood of &. 
Roque were Willing to have a Piece of another 
Manner than that of Tintoretto's, and told him, 
if be did not take it down, they would never pay bin 
for it. Very well, reply'd Tintoretto, then I Preſent 
it to you; 10 the Picture hangs there to this day, 


Tis a wonder that 7intorer, who work'd ſo hard 
ſhou d live fo long as fourſcore and two Years, 
for he was of that Age when he dy'd, Anno 1594 


The Diſtemper which at laſt carry'd him to his 


by 


(% 
by his over · great Application to his Buſineſs · 
He was 22 in the 8 808 of La W del 
Horto at Vemice. © 


Reflections 4 the Wark 7 1 IN. 
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None of the Venetian Pelntete can be com- 
par d to Tintoretro, for fruitfulneſs and facility 
of Genius. He had Penetration enough to com- 
prehend all Titian's Principles, which he practis d 
induriouſhy, but had too much Fire to do it 
exadly: From the inequality of his Mind came 
the inequality of his Productions, upon which 
Hannibal Carrach writing to his Brother Lodovico 
at Venice, ſays of Tintoret, that he is ſome times 
equal to Titian, and at other times inferiour even 
to himſelf. ; 
Out of love to his Profeſſion, he ſtudy d every 
ching that could help to make him a Maſter of 
it. His carefulneſs to Deſign after the beſt things, 
and particularly Micbael Angelos Works, taught 
him a good Guſto of Deſigning, but through the 
vivacity of his Imagination, he is often incor- 
rect. His Attitudes are. almoſt all Contraſted to 
2xccls, and ſometimes extravagant; thoſe of his 

omen excepred, whoſe Attitudes he always 
painted Graceful. 
In the Diſpoſition of his Figures; be rather - 
minded to give motion to every thing, than to 
follow Nature and Veriſimility, which he on 
certain occaſions practis d with ſucceſs. His 
Subjects are ſor the moſt part well enough Ch. 
tr g. © His Heads ne. Dos d with a great 


. 

Guſto, but his Expreſſions are ſeldom Fine and 
Picquan r. En en oo ot 

He underſtood the neceſſity of the Clare O,. 
curo, which he uſually perform'd by great gleams 
of Lights and Shadows, that diſentangl'd 
themſelves by oppoſing one another, the cauſe 
of Which is ſuppos'd to be out of the Picture. 
This is a great help in Grand Compoſitions, pro. 
vided the Tranfition of the Oppolites are ma- 


nag d with underſtanding, and their Extremitics 


are ſharp. 


His Local Colours are good, and his Carzati- 
ons, in his beſt Pieces, come up very near to 
Titian's: In my Opinion, they are of a better 
Character than thoſe of Paolo Veroneſe, I mean 
more true and more ſanguine. 

He drew abundance of Pictures of different 
Merit,” according to the Time he ſpent about 
them, or the Money he receiv'd for them. The 
beſt of them do nor fall very ſhort of Titian's, 
His Pencilling is very firm and very vigorous , his 
Work caſy, and his Touches lively. In a word, 
Tintoretto is a Pattern for thoſe young Painters, 
who wou'd have a good 64 of Colouring, and 
an Expeditious Manner. 


MARIA TINTORBTT 4, 
__Timtorar's Daughter. 


Was taught to Paint by her Father, and drew 
2 great number of Portraits, both of Men and 


Women. She delighted in Muſick, and'play'd 


well on ſeveral Inſtruments. Her Father mar- 
ry'd her to a German, yet he lov'd her 1 wal 


de; 
bu 
ye 
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derly, that he would not let her ſeave his Houſe, 
but had the affliction to loſe her in the thirtieth 
year of her Age, when ſhe died, Anno 1590. 


POLO. CAGLIARI wk. 
 *RONESE,; 


Was born at Verena in 1537. Gabriel Cagli- 
4ri, a Sculptor, was his Father, and Antonio Ba- 
Jile bis Unkle, his Maſter, whoſe Manner was 
not bad. He drew his firſt Pieces at Mantus, 
and ſome other Cities of Italy, but mecting with 
more employment at Venice, he ſettled there. 

He ſtudy'd and imitated Nature very much, 
and did what he cou'd to regard her with the 
Eyes of Titian. | 

As he knew where to have Parterns for his 
Carnations When he wanted them, ſo he had 
Stuffs of different ſorts which he made uſe of on 
occaſion. Moſt of his Publick Pieces were paint- 
ed in concurrence with Tintoret, and the Cri- 
ticks were divided in their Opinion of the Ex- 
cellence of theſe two Maſters Productions: How- 
ever, 'twas always allow'd, that there was more 
Force in Tintoretto's, and more Grace and Mag- 
nificence in Paolo Veroneſe's. His Pictures are to 
be ſeen all over Europe, there being avaſt quanti- 
ty of u Y tn £ | | 

There is ſcarce a Church in Venice which has 


not ſome Piece or other of his. But the Main 


Proofs of his Capacity ate in St. Mark's Palace | 
at St. George's, and at St, Sebaſtian's, Wk 
The Senate ſending Geronimo Grimani, Procura- 


tor of St. Mark, to Rome, to be their Embaſſador 
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Guſto, but his Expreſſions are feldom Fine and 


A [ 

He underſtood the neceſſity of the Claro Of. 
curo, which he uſually perform'd by great gleams 
of Lights and Shadows, that diſentangl'd 
themſelves by oppoſing one another, the cauſe 
of which is ſuppos'd to be out of the Picture. 
This is a great help in Grand Compoſitions, pro. 
vided the Tranſition of the Oppolites are ma- 
nag'd with underſtanding, and their Extremitics 
are ſharp. 1 W 

His Local Colours are good, and his Carnati- 
ons, in his beſt Pieces, come up very near to 
Titian's: In my Opinion, they are of a better 
Character than thoſe of Paolo Veroneſe, I mean 
more true and more ſanguine. 

He drew abundance of Pictures of different 


= 


His Pencilling is very firm and very vigorous , his 
Work caſy, and his Touches lively. In a word, 
Tintoretto is à Pattern for thoſe young Painters, 
who wou'd have a good Gaft of Colouring, and 
an Expeditious Manner... 


- 


MARIA TINTORBTT 4, 


ITintoret's Daughter. 


Was taught to Paint by her Father, and drew 
a great number of Portraits, both of Men and 
Women. She delighted in Muſick, and'play'd 


well on ſeveral Inftruments. Her Father mar- 


ry'd her to a German, yet he loy'd her ſo ten- 


Merit, according to the Time he ſpent about 
them, or the Money he receiv'd for them. The 
bedſt of them do not fall very ſhort of Titiar's. 


r 


619% 
derly, that he would not let her ſeave his Houſe, 
but had the affliction to loſe her in e thirtieth 
year of her Age, When ſhe died, Anno 1590. 


p 40LO CAGLIARI VER. 


Was born at Verona in 1537. Gabriel Cagli- 
ari, a Sculptor, was his Father, and Antonio Ba- 
de bis Unkle, his Maſter, whoſe Manner was 
not bad. He drew his firſt Pieces at Mantua, 
and ſome other Cities of Italy, but meeting with 
more employment at Venice, he ſettled there. 

He ſtudy'd and imitated Nature very much, 
and did what he coud to regard her with the 
Eyes of Titian. 53 ) 

As he knew where to have Parterns for his 
Carnations When he wanted them, ſo he had 
Stuffs of different ſorts which he.made uſe of on 
occaſion. Moſt of his Publick Pieces were paint- 
ed in concurrence with Tintoret, and the Cri- 
ticks were divided in their Opinion of the Ex- 
cellence of theſe two Maſters Productions: How- 
ever, "was always allow'd, that there was more 
Force in Tintoretto's, and more Grace and Mag- 
nificence in Paolo Veroneſe s. His Pictures are to 
be ſeen all over Europe, there being a vaſt quanti- 
ty of them. de od Drs 

There is ſcarce a Church in Venice which has 
not ſome Piece or other of his, But the Main 
Proofs of his Capacity are in St. Mark's Palace 
at St, George s, and at St. Sebaſtian' s, 5 

The Senate ſending Geronimo Grimani, Procura- 
tor of St. Mar E, to W 71 to be their Embaſſador 
| | ; 4 | in 


in his Holineſs's Court, Paolo waited on him 
thither, but did not ſtay long there, having left 
ſeveral Pictures at Venice unſiniſn d. WW) 
le was an Honeſt, Pious, Civil, Friendly Man, 
faithful to his Word, and careful in the Educa. 
tion of his Children; Magnificent in his Mien, 
and his Dreſs, and tho he had got a great deal of 
Money, his only Ambition was to be Maſter ot 
his Art. Titian lov'd and eſteem'd him very 
much. Philip II. King of Spain, ſent for him to 
Paint the Eſcurial, but Paolo ' excus'd himſelf on 
account of his Employment in the Palace of St. 
Mark, and Frederico Zucchero was ſent to Spain in 
Rad VIgeE) ˖˙•²·˙¹ ¹ ‚ 5 yt 1 
He had a great Idea of his Profeſſion ; he used 
to ſay twas a Gift from Heaven, that to 
judge of it well, a Man ought to underſtand 
abundance of things; that no Painter woud 
ever do any thing perfectly, if he had not Nature 
prefent before him; that none but Maſter's pictures 
ſhou'd be plac'd in Churches, becauſe Admiration 
only excires Devotion; and that the 'Sovereign 
Quality of a true Painter is Probity and Inte. 
grity of Manners, He dy'd of a Fever at 58 
Years Old, Ano 1588. His Tomb and Statue 
in Braſs are in the Church of St. Sebaſtian, 


Reflections on the Wor 45 f PA - LO 
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Let a Painter's Genius be never fo fine, and his 
Vein never ſo abounding; let him Execute his 
Thoughts with never ſo much facility, if he does 
got ſeriquſly conſider the Subject he is to treat 
r ? * W 3 0 : 
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of, and warm his fancy by reading good Au- 
thors, he will often produce trivial things, 
and ſometimes even ſuch as are Impertinent. 7 
paolo Veroneſe is a lively inſtance of this Aﬀertion : 

He had a Marvellous Talent, he work'd eafily, _ 
and his Genius Was ſufficient to have produc'd rare. 
things if ir had been ſeconded by Care. He did 
an infinity of Pieces, and according to the Places 
or Perſons for which he Work d, he the more or 
the leſs ſtudy'd his Compoſitions. St. Mark's 
Palace at Venice, the High Altars of the principal 
Churches, and ſome Noble-Men's Houſes, pre- 
ſerve ſtill what he did that was moſt Fine. But 
for the Altars of the Common Churches, and 
the Pieces he. did for private Perſons who were 
fond of having ſomething of his in their Houſes, 
inſtead of being careful ro maintain his Reputa- 
tion, by taking the neceſſary pains about them, 
one wou'd think he minded only to get them 
out of his Hands as ſoon as poſſible, by which 
means his Inventions are ſomtimes flat, and 
ſometimes Ingenious. | a 
He had a particular Talent for Grand Com- 
poſitions. He perform'd them agreeably, and 
gave them Spirit, Truth and Motion: Whatever 
his Imagination furniſh'd' him with, that was 
grand, he brought it into his Performances, as 
alſo, every thing he could think of ſurprizing, 
new and extraordinary: In ſhort, he was more 
ſtudious ro adorn the Scene of his Picture, than 
to render it agreeable to Times, Cuſtoms and 
Places. He often int roduc'd Architecture, which 
was Painted by his Brother Benedetto, and the 
Magnificence of theſe Buildings gave a Grandeut 
0 his Works. A 
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He does not ſhew any great intelligence of 
the Claro Oſcuro in his Diſpoſſtions. He did not 
underſtand it as a principle of his Art, and ſuc 
ceeded well or ill in it, according to the different 
Motions of bis Cenius. The fame thing might 
be ſaid of his Attitudes, which are, for the moſt 
part, ill choſen. 
Nevertheleſs there's a great deal of Fire and 
Tumult in his Grand Compoſitions ; but to examine 
them nearly we ſhall find little Delicacy in his 
Expreſſions, either of the Suhject in general, or 
of the Paſſions in particular, and tis rate 
to ſee any thing very moving in his Productions, 
He had the Common fault of all the Venetian 
Painters, who waſted their time and Application 
in imitating the Exterior part of Nature. His 
Draperies are all Modern, and according to the 
faſhions in Vogue in his Time, or elſe according io 
the Modes he ſaw in the Eaſtern People, of whom 
there are great Numbers always at Venice, and 
of whom he made uſe for the Airs of fame of 
his Heads, as well as for the Dreſſes. His Draperies 
are generally of different ſorts of Scuffs, and the 
Folds large and regular, and, indeed, they area good 
part of the Beauty of Paolo Veroneſe's Pictures. 
He was O careful to imitate the Stwffs from the 
natural Cloath, Silk or Linnen, that he acquird : 
fuch a Habirude in his Draperies, as wou'd 
make one believe he drew a} of them after the 
real Stuffs, MORT OTE 
Tho! he lik'd Parmegians's Deſigning, and en- 
deavour'd to fall into the fame - Manner, his 
own is of an ill Gufto, excepting that of his Heads | 
only, whoſe Airs are ſometimes Great, Noble 
and Graccful, His Figures look well enough 
together under their Cloaths, but the Outlines 0 


9 


. 
the Naked have little Gufo or Correctneſs, eſpe · 
cially thoſe of the Feet; yet he ſeems to be care. 
ful ro Deſgu Women elegantly, according to his 
1dca of beautiful Nature, for as to the Antique he 
never knew any thing of it. E 

never ſaw any conſiderable Landikips of 
paolo Veroneſe. He has painted the Heavens in 
ſowe of his Grand Compoſitions, and has done 
them admirably well, but his Difances, and his 
Farth, have an Air of Diſfemper. olds 3b 

He did not at all comprehend the Arr of the 
Claro Oſcuro, and if tis ſometimes to be found in 
his Pictures, tis the happy effect of his Genius, 
and not the Product of any Principle; but as for 
the Local Colours he underſtood them oh, 
and made them valuable by the Compariſon 
one Object with another. Tho' his Inclinarion led 
him to a looſe and lightſom Manner, tho' he of- 
ten made uſe of ſtrong and dark Colours, and 
his Carnations are Natural, they are, howerer, 
neither ſo freſi as Titian's, nor fo vigorous and 
ſanguine as Jintoretro's, and it ſeems to me that 
a great many of them have a Tincture of the 
Lead: Yer, notwithſtanding all this, there is in 
general a Harmony in his Colouring, chiefly 
in his Draperies,which are Brillant, Diverſify d, and 
Magnificent. The Harmony of his Colours pro- 
ceeds commonly from Glazing and broken Co- 
lours which he made uſe of, and which impar- . 
ting their mutual influence one to the other, 
infallibly produces Union, yet there are Tome 
Pictures which are ſaid. ro be his, wherein the 
Colours are rough and unharmonious, but 1 
won't warrant that all the Pieces which are at- 
tributed to Paolo Veroneſe are really his, for he had 
2 Brother and a Son who imitated his Stile. WY 
| 5 (> 5, EIN N. 2 : >> *% i e 


bdut being of a te nder Conſtitution, and apply- 
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We fee every where in his Works a 
Capacity. His Execution is firm, his Pencil 
light. and his Reputation, in ſeveral parts of his 
Art, ſufficient to maintain his Rank among the 
firſt. Order of Painters. + 462M | 

I muſt not omit to relate hexe; that his Picture 
of the Marriage at Canaa, in the Church of &. 
Giorgio Maggiore at Venice is to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from his other Works, for tis not only the 
Triumph of Paolo Veroneſe, but it wants very little 


of being the Triumph of Painting it ſelf. 


> & ot 


BENEDETTO CAGLIAR], 
A Painter and Sculptor, 


— — 


Was Paolo Veroneſes Brother, and help'd him 
conſiderably in his Works, for he was very La. 
borious. His Stile in Painting was like his Bro. 
| ther's, and being not Ambitious of Fame, his 
productions arc confounded with Paolo s. He dy d 
at Threeſcore Years old, Anno 1598. * 
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| EARDLO and GABRIELE CAGLIARI 


Were Paolo Veroneſe's Sons: The Elder had 2 
very fine Genius for Painting, and ar. 18 Years of 
Age had done fome rare Pieces. Tis thought 
he wou'd have excell'd his Father had he liv'd, 


ing hinſelf to his Profeſſion with too much in- 
tentneſs, he contracted an Impoſtume in his Brealt, 
and dy'd of it in his Twenty Sixth Tear, An 
1596. His Brother Gabriel exercis'd himſelt in 
Painting, bur having no Fergie | 
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he quitted the Profeſſion of a Painter, and turn d 
Merchant: However, in the Intervals of his Bu- 
fneſs; he "wade a conſiderable Number of Por- 
traits, He-dy'd of the Plague, Anno 1631, Aged 
61 Years. ogg | * 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO REGILEO 
da PORDENONE 


Was born at Pordenone in Friuli, 20 Miles from 
Udine, He defcended from the Ancient Family 
of the Sacchi, and his true Name was Licinio, but 
the Emperor having Knighted him, he took the 
opportunity to Change his Name out of. hatred 
to one of his Brothers, who would have aſſaſſina- 
ted him, for which reaſon he call'd himſelf Re- 
gilo. His Love of Painting was his only Maſter, 
and his Genius, together with his ſtudying the 
Works of Giorgione, his Friend and Competitor, 
guided him to that Perfection in his Art to which 
he arriv'd. © After he had learnt as much as he 
cou'd from Giorgione's Works, he, like him, ſet 
himſelf to imitate the beautiful effects of Nature, 
which joyn'd to the force of his Genius, and his 
Ambition to excel in his Profeſſion, render'd 
him one of the moſt Celebrated Painters in the 
World. | 2 Wen 

He diſputed the Superiority with Titian, and 
their Jealouſy- of each other was ſo great, that 
Pordenone fearing to be inſulted by his Rival, was 
always upon his Guard, and when he Painted the 
_ Cloyſter of St. Stepben in Venice, he work'd with 
a Swotd by his fide, and a Buckler ty'd about 
him, as was the Faſhion of the Bravo's in his 
Time. He had a fruitful Vein, a good Gu# of 
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 Defoning, and a Manner Of Colouring not far inf 
19 5 Titian's. He produc'd ſeveral Pieces in 
Freſeo. He work ' d with facility, and gave | 
A reat Force to his Productions. His. principg 
| Publick Pieces ate at Venice, Udine, Mantua, V/. 

cenza, Genoa, and Friuli. He was ſent for © 
Ferrara by Duke Hercules II. to Finiſh ſome De. 
ſigns for Tapiſtry, which he had begun at Veni 
but he was ſcarce arriv'd at that City, before he 
fell ill and dy'd, leaving this Work unfiniſt'q, 
which was the Travels of Ulyſes. He was in 
his Fifty Sixth Year when he departed this Life; 
Some ſay he was poyſon'd. The Duke of Fe- 
rara Was at the Charge of his Funeral, which 
was Pompous and Magnificent. He had a Ne. 
phew of his own Name, Pordenone, who was his 
Diſciple, and another Diſciple, Pomponio Amal 
teo, Who marry'd his Daughter. 


GIROLAMO MUTIANO, 


A Native of Breſcia in Lombardy; ſtudy'd ſome 
time under the Diſciple of Romanani, whom he 
left to apply himſelf ro Titian's Manner, but en- 

dieavovring to ſtrengthen his Knowledge of De. 
ſen, he went to Rome, and work'd with Tad. 
0 Zucchero, He there Deſign'd much after the 
Antique, and good Pictures, and made a confide- 
rable Number of Portraits. He finiſh'd the De- 
ſigns of the Baſſo Relievo's of Trejan's Column, 
which Julio Romano began. He had them gray d, 
| and Ciaconius aſſiſted him in it. Pope Greps- 
l XIII. employ'd him, and 'rwas out of Favour 
1 0 him, that his Holineſs founded aces 
8 | . l 
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Brief of Pope Sixtus V. © vgs 
Tho' Mutiano underſtood Hiſtorical Painting. 


a Maſter of them. His Manner had ſomething of 
the Flemiſh in it, in the Touches of his Trees, 
which the Italians have not ſtudy'd fo much as 
the Flamands, tho they are very Ornamental in 
Landskips, He accompany d the Trunks of his 
Trees with every thing which he thought wou'd 
render them agreeable. He commonly imitated 
the Cheſnut Tree, and was wont to ſay, that 
no Trees were ſo proper to be painted. Cor- 
nelius Cort Grav'd after his Deſigns ſeven great 
Landskips, which are very fine. Mutiano dy d in 
the Year 1590, Aged Sixty two Years. By his 
Will he left two Houſcs to St. Luke's Academy 
in Rome, and order'd, that if his Heirs dy'd 
without Iſſue, all his Eſtate ſhould go to that 


Wanted Relief. 
GIACOMO PAL MA 
40 _ Calra 1 
PALMA VECCHIO, 
The Old Palma, was born in the Terrhory of 


ſhew'd a great Sttength of Coloring, and a good 
Gut of Deſigning, tho he was born in Lomberdy; 


proper, rather to place him in the Venetian than 
VVV "MM 


m'd by 


he was more fond of Landilips, and was more 


Academy to build an Hoſpital for the benefit of 
ſuch young Students as came to Rowe, and 


Bergamo in the Year 1548, In his Paintings he 


yer having bern Dias Diſciple, I chought ic 


e 


in the Lombape School. His Anne Was ſo lil 


his Maſter's that the latter leaving a Deſcent frog 


the Croſs unfiniſh'd at his Death, Palma wy 


choſen to put the laſt Hand to it, which he gif 
out of reſpe& to Titian's Memory, as he ſhew' 
by the following words that are ſtill to be rea 
on the Picture. een 
uod Titianus inc hoatum reliquit, 
Palma reverenter perfecit, 30 


Deoqʒ dicavit Opus. 


0 


Among his Works which are ſhewn at Venich 


the fineſt is the St. Barbara in the Church of Sant 


Maris Formoſa. He dy'd in the Forty Eight) 
Year of his Age, Anno 1596. by which weng 
ſce he was nor call'd old on account of his Ag 


but co diſtinguiſh him from Palma the young 


his Nephew and T:»toretto's Diſciple, whoſe Stk 
very much reſembled that of his Maſter 'Tintora, 
He painted a great many Pictures at Venice, ati 
dy'd in the Year 1623. HB 2% ens) 


 GIACOMOHe PONTE 


da BASSANO, 
The Son of an indifferent Painter call d Fran: 


ceſco da Ponte, who firſt liv'd at Vicenzs; from 
whence: he remov'd to Baſſano, being charm'd 


with the Situation of the place where he ſet. 
tled, and was very careful to give his Son Gi4 


como a good Education. The Youth having 


learnt the: Rudiments of Painting of his Father 
went to Venice, and was Bonefacio's Diſciple: Here 


he Copy d Titian and Parmegiano's wenn 
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which he return d ro*Baſanv, and follow'd the 
atural bent of his Gena, that inclin'd him 
o draw every thing after Nature, whom he had 
ways before him in the Execution of his pieces. 
ho' he Defgntd Figures veiy well, be particu- 
arly 259 Bimſelt to the Imitation of Beaſts 
and Landskips, becauſe thoſe Eins were more 
ommon, and more advantag Hus for Painting, 
n the place of his Abode, than others. Accord- 
pgly he fucceeded in them to PerfeCtion, eſpeci- 
ally in Subjects that treated of the Fields, and if 
here are not ſo much Nobleneſs and Elegancy 
as one cou'd wiſh in his Hiſtotry- Pieces, there is 
at leaſt, a great deal of Force, Temper and Fideli- 
His love of his Art, and his facility in his 

Performances, made him produce a vaſt quantity 
of Pictures Which are diſpers d up and down 
hroughout all Europe. He work d commonly for 
lerchants, Who exported his pieces into ſeveral 
ountries. He dy'd in the Year 1592. at Four- 
core and Two Years Old, and left four Sons, 
Franceſco, Leandro, Giovanni Battiſta, and Giro- 
lamo. © - I Be het 


FRANCESCO-daBASSANO. 


The Eldeſt; ſettled, at Venice, and excell'd his 
Brothers in his Profeſſion: He was very thought- 
ful and his Melancholly was ſo great, that at laſt 
it craz'd him: He fancy'd often that Bailiffs were 
at his heels to Arreſt him, and hearing ſome body 
knock at his Door when he had one of theſe mad 
freaks upon him, he thought they were come to 
take him, and therefore leap d out of the Window 
io eſcape them as he imagin d. By the fall his Brains 

i were 
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were beat out againſt the Payement, and he 

dy'd in the Forty fourth Year of his Age, Amy 
I594- 5 


LEANDRO d. BAS SANG, 


His Brother, Gllow'd his Father Giacom's 
Manner, as well as Franceſco, but he did not give 
ſo much force to his Pieces as his Elder Brother, 
He had an excellent Talent for Face · Painting, and 
made it his chiefeſt Buſineſs. He drew a Por. 
trait of the Doge, Marini Grimeni, for which he 
was.Knighted. He lov'd to dreſs well, to live 
freely, and keep the beſt Company, but twas al- 
ways running in his Head that ſome body or o- 
ther wau'd Poyſon him. *Tis ſaid, that all the 
four Brothers, Sons of Giacomo da Ponte, were 
ſubject to ſuch fancies, their Mother being ſomes 
what inclin'd to Madneſs, He dy'd at Venice, 
Anno 1623. 3 
SCiovanni Battiſta and Girolamo, the two other 
Brothers, employ'd themſelves in copying their 
Father's Works: Giovanni Battiſta dy d in the 
Year 1613. and Girolamo, who, from a Phyſitian 

had turn d Painter, in the Year 1627. 


Reflections on the Works of the 
" PUSTAME. =. 


Giacomo da Baſſano, the Father of the four 
Brothers, is the only. Perſon. 1 ſhall ſpeak-of, be- 
cauſe I look on his Sons but as. his Copylts, 
r they imitated him in all their Pictures, and 
if they did any thing more, *cwas rather the 


Cann) 


ſect of their Mem 
In a word, if hey ki Merit; *rwas Preh an B. 
manation from their Fathers 

Giacomo da Baſſano, was, without doubt, born 
with a Talent for Painting, for of all the Paint- 
ers Whoſe Productions I have ſeen, I never met 
with one who follow'd leſs their Maſters: An- 
ver, than this Giacomo, He quitted it to give 
himſelf up intirely to Nature, who gave him 
what he had of Genius, and, in the place of his 
abode, the means for him to cultivate it. Baſs 
-»o confider'd this Miſtreſs of Arts, by the Cha- 
raters which make her moſt ſenſible and moſt 
to be known. He ſtudy d her with great ap 
cation in particular Objects, and then com — 
pictures of ſingular worth. If his Talem w was 
not for the Heroick and Hiftorical Kind, which 
require Dignity, he has treated his Paſtoral Sub- 
jets well, and all ſuch as was proportionable to 
his Genius ; for of whatever Manner his Objects 
were, he knew how to diſpoſe of them advan- 
mon * the good effect of the whole-To- 
gether, and if fome \ yg things are ill ad- 
juſted and ill turn'd, he has at leaſt render'd 
them like and probable. His Deſigns were not 
Noble or Elegant, neither did the moſt part of 
his Subjects require them to be ſo, but he was 
Correct in his way His Draperies were dull, 
and there was more of Exerciſe than Truth in the 
Execution of them. 
His Local Colours maintain'd their Character 
very well, His Catnations are very Freſh' and 


very True. His Colours e 
to thoſe ot Nature. His Landi lip, are of a good 
Guſto. His Preſpects are well choſen. He ſhews 
a good Intelligence of the Claro Oſcuro. His 


than of TW Genius j 


enform admirably well 


P 2 8 Touches 


Cd 
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Touches are lively, and the Colours of his n; 
Fances always True; but ſometimes a little tos 
Black in the neareſt places, into which fault h 
fell by endeavouring to preſerve the Chara 
of his Luminous Objects. He has drawn a grey 

many Night Pieces, and the cuſtom he had 30 
quir'd of making ſtrong Shadows, perhaps con: 
tributed to the ill uſe he ſometimes made of en 
in his Day-Picces. zenme Et A 
His pencil is firm and ſteady, and guided 
with ſo much juſtneſs, that no man ever touch 
nt Animals ſo Artfully and Exactly. I. don! 

| ; know whether there are many of his Piecs 

1 in France, but l am ſure thoſe that I ſaw of his in 

7 the Churches of Baſſano, have à Freſhneſs and 1 


| Brillant, that appear'd to me to be Extraording 
| i ry, and ſuch as I have not ſcen'elfewhere. 
FJFULIO.LICINIO, 


yo ee acct 
P0 RD ENON E the f Dunger 


Of Venice, was a Diſciple of the Great Pord:- 

| none. His Unkle was a good Deſigner, and us. 

, derſtood Painting in Freſco: to Perfection, © The 

i! Unkle's and the Nephew'sWorks are often con. 

vo | founded thro'. the conformity of their Names, 
| 


Fulio was employ'd in ſeveral places. He paint- 
IM ed the Front, of a'Houſe in Ausburg, in Heſas, 
[ | wherein Monſieur Chantereli now lives. This piece 
| is very well preſerv'd, and in honour of the Au- 

| thor's Memory, the Magiſtrates have plac'd this 
1 Inſcription on t. - ond 
11 | | 0 | * 1 0 & Nn Fwlins 


Julius Licmnins kh 416 & Auguſtanus, hoc 
Adifrium bir Pithuris Inſgnivit, bicceque- ultimam 
manum Poſuit, Anno 1561. That is to 2 — 
Bcinius,a Citizen 75 Venich and Ausburg, made this 
Houſe Famous by this Painting, which be Finiſh d in 
the Year 1561. He was contemporary with Baſ- 
ſano, and we know no more of him, neither Va- 
ſari nor Ridolfs having mention'd him, we ſup- 

poſe on account of the reſemblance between his 
Name and Merit and his Unkles. 

We ſhou'd have plac'd Giovanni d Udine, s | 
whom we have ſpoken, page 152, and Fra | 
ano del Piomba, p. 162. in the Venetian Schook 
the Lives of thoſe two Painters have ſuch i 
on to Raphael and Michael An 1 * 87 
thouglit we an ** eperate Me 
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O Call'd from the place where he was born, 
à Town in the Dukedom of Modena, Ann 
1472. When Painting reviv'd in a, in the 
days of Cimabue, its beginnings were bur weak, 
and it did not arrive at t Perfection on a ſudden; 


it 
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it reach'd it by degrees. The Diſciples always 
added ſomething to the Progreſs their Maſters 
made in it beforethem, and there's nothing in 
this which does not commonly happen to all 
Arts. But we muſt here admire and reſpect a 
Genius, that againſt the ordinary courſe of 
Painting, without having ſeen Rome, the Anti- 
quities or the Works of the moſt able Painters, 
without favour or protection, or going from 
Home for it, in the midſt of Poverty, and with- 
our any other helps than the contemplation of 
Nature, and the affeQion, he had for his Buſi- 
neſs, has produc'd Works of a ſublime Kind, 
both for the Thoughts and the Execution. His 
Chief Pictures are at Parma and Modena, and his 
_m are very _ oy | 

Ra s Fame tempt m to go to Rome. 
He conſider d attentively the Pictures of that 
Great Painter, and after having look d on them 
2 long time, without breaking Silence, he faid, 
Auch Fo ſon Pittore, I am ftill a Painter. Yet all the 
fine Pieces that he had made, cou'd nordraw him 
our of the extream Miſery he was in, his Fami- 
ly being very burthenſom, and his Price ſmall. ' 

Going on a time to Parma 10' receive Fiſty 
Crowns, he was paid in a fort of Copper-Money 
called Quadrins u. His joy that he had got it to 
carry home to his Wife, made him that he did 
not mind the weight of his Money, with which 
he loaded himſelf in the heat of the Summer, 
and being to lug ir twelve miles on foot, the 
Burthen, the Walk, and the Weather, threw him 
into a Pleuriſy, of which he died at Forty Years 
old, Anno 113. 5 15 3 
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rather than an effect of his Studies. 


them there, was becauſe we conſider d the Man- 


they were born; and perhaps the Reader Will not 
be difpleas'd to ſee Raphaels Diſciples coming at- 
ch 1; 


P 
( 21 
. _ . Py 
ly / : 
- * i . , 


Reflections on the Works of CO R- 


| We don't find that Correggio borrow'd any 
thing from other Men's Works, every Thing is 
new in his Pictures, his Conceptions, his De. 


F 
ſign, his Colouring, and his Pencil; and this t 

. Novelty has nothing in it but what. is good. 
His Thoughts are Sublime, his Colouring Del - 


cate and Natural, and his Pencil Eaſy and De. 
lightful, as if it had been guided by the Hands 
of an Angel. His Out- lines are not Corred, but 
their Guſto is great. He found out certain natu- 
ral and unaffected Graces for the Airs of bis 
Heads, for his Madonna s, his Saints and little 
Children: Add to this, the Union that appears 
in his Works, and his Talent of moving the Heart 
by the delicacy of his Expreſſions, and wWe ſhall 
have no difficulty to believe, that the Knowledge 
which he had of his Art was a Gift of Heaven, 


Franceſco Francia, Who: ought to have been 
plac'd here, is put among the Roman Painters, 
Page 113. as alſo Polidero Caravaggio, p. 138. 
Parmegiano, p. 145. Pellegrino of Modena, p. 153. and 
Primaticcio, p. 165. Ihe reaſon of our placing 


ner they follow d mote than the Country Where 


The 
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The CARR AC H viz |: 
LODIY-ICO, AUGUSTIN®O; 
and ANNIBAL E. 


The three Carrachs, who acquir'diſo much 
Reputation and Glory by their Pictures, were all 
born al Bologna. Ie. f. 13 30) 1 #0 

Lodevico came into the World in the year 1555. 
and was Couſin-German to Auguſtiuo and Annibale: 
Being elder than they, and a Painter before them; 
they were his Diſciples. His Maſter was Proſpero 
Fontana, Who, diſcovering; but little Fire in his 
Painting, would have diſſwaded him from it, 
and reprov'd him ſo roughly, that Lodovico left 
his School. His Talent kept him in heart, and 
he reſolv'd to have no other Maſter but the 
Works ot the Great Painters. He went to Ve- 
nice, where Tiateretto ſceing ſomething of his 
doing, encourag'd him to proceed in his Profeſ- 
fon, and foretold he ſhou'd in time be one of the 
Top of it. This Prophetick Applauſe, animated 
him in his reſolutions to acquire the Maſtery of 
his Art. -HeStudy'd Titia»'s, Tintorett's, and Pao- 
lo Veroneſe's Works at Venice; La Paſſignano's, and 
Andrea del. Sarto's' at Florence ; Parmegiano's and 
Correggio's at Parma, and Julio Reman s at Man- 
tua; but of all theſe Maſters, he who touch'd him 
moſt ſenſibly was Correggio, Whoſe Manner he ever 
after follow d. eee, 
Auguſt ino was born in the year 1557. and An- 
nibale in 1560, © Their Father's Name was An- 
tovio, a Taylor by Tradz, yet he was very may 
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ful td give his Sons a good Education. He breg 


 wherefore Antonio put him to a Goldſmich. whom 


ther commendable Exerciſes, which adorn d, bu 


made am quarrel perperually, and hindert d the 


them with the ſame Love for his Profeſſion, by 


(218 ) 


. 


9 a Scholar, his inclination ſeeming tg 
d him to Learning; but his Genius atterward; 
carry'd him away more violently to the Arts 


Awguſtino quitted in a little while, and went 
home to his Father, where he buſy'd himſelf 3. 
bout the knowledge of ſeveral things indifferent. 
ly. He gave himſelf up to every thing that pleas'd 
his Fancy ; to Painting, Graving, Poetry, My. 
fick, Dancing, and the Mathemaricks, with o. 


ass 


divided his underſtanding. 1 
On the contrary, all Annibale s Thoughts ran 
upon Painting. He ftudy'd it in company with 


his Brother, but the difterence of their Temper 


1 — ai ano 


Fruit of their Studies. Auguſt ino was Fearful and 
Studious, Annibale Bold and Venturous. Angi 
Fino lov'd the Company of Men of Senſe and 
Quality, Annibale was always for converſing 
with his Equals, and avoided the Society of 
thoſe that were better born than himſelf. 4 
ino pretended to domineer by his right of 
niority, and the variety of his Learning, 4 
nibale deipis'd it and minded only Defigning. 
Anga ino was very ſollicitous to profit by his 
Studies, and not to let the leaſt Punctilio of 
Science eſcape him, Annibale was more lively 
and made his way every where eaſy. Thus it 
being almoſt impoſſible to make them agree, their 
Father parted them, and ſent the Elder to Lode 
vico Caracci, Who wou'd alſo have his Brother 
Annibale with him, when by the Example of hisZeal 
to reach the Perfection of his Art, by inſpiring 
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ſing to Communicate all he knew of it to g 


them, and his Knowledge was now very well 
ſpoken of; and in ſhort, by the ſweetneſs of his 
rtment and his Prudence, he moderated the 
Antipathy that was naturally between them, and 
their Ambition, to excel in che Art increaſing 
every day, they all three enter d into a very ſtrict 


Friendſhip, forgetting every thing but their care | 


to become Maſters. 

However, Auguftino's ſtudies of Painting were 
often interrupted by thoſe of Graving, which he 
learnt of Cornelius Cort, not being willing to quit 
an Exerciſe which he had ſhewn a Genius for 
ever ſince he was fourteen Years old: Yet, tho 
he acquir'd an excellence in Graving, his Love of 
and his Talent for Painting, recall d him always 
to this Art as to his Center. | | 

Amibale, who never wander'd from his Pro · 
feſſion to inform himſelf of all things neceſſary 


to it, went thro' Lombardy to Venice. He cou'd 


not contain his Raptures at the fight of Correggio's + 


Works in Parma. He wrote to Ladewico, and 
pray'd him to excite his Brother Aug 


come and ſee the Wonders he had ſeen at Parma, 
ſaying, He cord never find out 4 better School ; 
That neither Tibaldi, Nicolini, mor even Raphael 


in his St. Cecilia, bad done any thing comparable to 
the extraordi things be ſaw , har: Pi- 
Hare: ; that all was great and 


guſt ino and Aue with pleaſure ſtudy thoſe Beau- 

tiful Pieces, and live lovingly together. _ 

From Lombardy 2 went to Venice, where 

the new charms which he found in the Worksof 

Titian, Tintoret, and Paolo Veroneſe put him upon 

S the Pictures of thoſe Great Men with 
e. : | N | 


At 


uſtino to 
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At laſt theſe three Painters having made the 
utmoſt advantage of their Reflections on the 
Works of others; United themſelves fo perfectly, 
that they continu'd almoſt always together. Lo 
dovico communicated his diſcoveries to his Co. 
_ fins, and they receiv'd them with all poſſible Ez. 
gerneſs and Gratitude. He propogd to them to 
Unite alſo their Sentiments, and their Mane, 
and upon their objecting to him, twouꝰ d be diff. 
cult to penetrate1nto all the Principles of fo pro- 
found an Art, and to be*enlighren'd in all the 
doubts ariſing in fo Copious a Science, he an- 
ſwer'd there was no likelihood that three Perſong 
who ſought after the Truth, and had ſeen and 
examin'd thoroughly fo many different Manner: 
ſhou'd be deceiv'd. „ Vo 
They reſolv'd therefore to perſue and aug- 
ment the Method they had begun. They per. 
formꝰd ſeveralthings in ſeveralplaces, which inſpite 
of the open and under-hand Dealing of thoſe tha 
envy'd them got them Reputation and Friends: 
And thus finding their Credit to encreaſe, they 
laid the Foundation of that Celebrared School, 
which ever ſince has gone by the Name of the 
Carracci's Academy. A 
Hicher all the young Students who gave great | 
hopes of their becoming Maſters, reſorted to 
be inſtructed in the Rudiments of Painting. Here 
the Carracci Taught freely and kindly thoſe 
things that were proportionable to the Qualiß- 
cations of their Diſciples. They eſtabliſh'd cer- 
tatn Models well choſen, for Men and Women. 
Lodowvico's charge was to make a Collection of 
Antique Statues, and Baſſo Relievo s. They bad 
Deſigns of the beſt Maſters, and curious Books 
on all Subjects relating to their Art. One: An- 
g ' ; * l F 9 | ony 
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thony de la Tour, a great Anatomiſt, taught what 
belong d to the knitting and Motion of the Muſcles, 
with Reference to Painting. There were often Di- 
ſpurarions in the Academy, and not only Painters 
but Men of Learning propos'd difficult Que- 
tions to be decided, and Lodovico's Judgment 
was, in all Caſes, their Oracle. Every body was 
well receiv'd, and Youth being excited by Emu- 
lation, the young Men ſpent whole Days and 
Nights in Study there: For tho” Hours were 
allotted ro Treat of different Matters, yet, at all 
times, they might improve themſelves by the An- 
tiquities, and the Deſigns which were to be ſeen 
there. The Conde di Mulvaſia: ſays, that the Princi · 
ples of Lodovico, the Caves bf Augultino, and the 
Zeal of Annibale, ſupported this Academy. The 
Reputation of the Carracci reaching Rome, Car- 
dinal Edoardo Furneſe, who was going to have 
the Gallery of his Palace Painted, ſent for Anni- 
bale to Rome to Execute his Degus. Annibale Was 
the more willing to go thither, becauſe he had a 
great deſire to fee Raphaels Works, with the An- 
tique Starues, and Baſſo Relievo's,' 

The Guſto which he took there for the Anci- 
ent Sculpture, made him change his Bolognian 
Mannex,- which had very much of Correggio's in 
it, to follow a Method more learned, and more 
expreſt, but more dry, and lets natural in the 
Deſign, and in the Colouring. He had occaſion 
o put it in Practice in ſeveral Works Which he 
perform'd there, and, among others in the Far- 
neſe Gallery, Whither Auguſtino came to aſſiſt him . 
both in the Diſpoſition, and in the Execution: - 
But Annibale, either uneaſy at Auguſtine's preten 
ding to direct the Work, or willing to have al! 
the Glory of it, cou'd not endure to have his =_ 
| - Brother | 
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VF 
Brother continue with him, or be further con. nary 
. cern'd in the Performance of it, tho Augufins be 


was very ſubmiſſive, and wou'd have done any in tl 
thing to bring him into a good Humour. int 


Cardinal Ferneſe perceiving the miſunderſtand- 
ing between them, ſent Auguſtine to Parma, in- 
tending to have him employ d by Duke Ranuc- 
cio, his Brother. He Painted one Chamber in 
the Duke's Palace, but had ſuch frequent vexa- 
tions given him there, that he cou'd not bear 
them, ſo he retir'd into a Monaſtery of Caps 
chins, to prepare himſelf for Death, which he 
was ſenſible was 9 and it happen d in 
the Year 1605, he being no more than Forty five 1 
Years Old. 25 . 

He left a natural Son call'd Antonio, of whom 
Annibale took Care, ſet him to Study, and In- 
ſtructed him in the Art of Painting. This . 
tbonio has giv'n ſo many Proofs of his Capaci- 
ty, even inthe few Pieces which he left behind 
him in Rome, that tis thought he wou'd have 

ſurpaſt his Uncle if he had liv'd longer. He 
dy'd at Thirty Five Years of Age, Anno 1618. 

The Conde di Malvaſa writes, that Annibale had 
a great deal of reaſon to repent of his txeating 
his Brother fo ill at Rome, for having ſome Pi- 
ctures to do afterwards, wherein his Brother's 
Advice and Learning were neceſlary for him, he 
wou'd have been embarraſt without the aſſiſtance 
of his Cozen Lodovico Carracci. But this is not 
probable, for Agucchi, who always aſſiſted Annibale 

with his Advice in the Compoſitions he made, 
. wou'd-not-have fail'd bim on this occaſion, and 
the fruitfulneſs and Beauty of his Genius, are to 
be ſcenelſewhere by his Defigns.. 9 


A. 
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Auguſtine was bury d at Bo with extraordi - 
nary bomp, the particulars of which may be ſeen in 
the Conde dikialvaſia Deſeription of his Funeral. 
In the mean while Annibale continued working 
in the Farneſe Gallery. He took incredible Pains 
and Care about it, and tho he was perfect Ma- 
ter of his Art, he did not do the leaſt thing 
without conſulting; Nature, nor Paintthe leaſt part 
of his Figures, till he had made a Model of it on 
e and had exactly Deſigu d all che Ar- 
titudes. | 1 
Bonconti, one of his Diſciples, being aſtoniſh'd 
at his uncommon Care, and the little notice that 
was taken of it, among other things, wrote to 
{s Father. that Annibale bad but ten Crowns a 
Month, notwithſtapding his Performances, de- 
erv'd a Thouſand; That he was at Work from 
orning till Night, and almoſt kill'd himſelf 
with working, His Words are, as I have taken 
them from the Conde. di Malvaſia, Voglio ab egli 
appia che Meſſer Annibale Caracci, non altro ba del 
uo che ſcudi dieci di Maſter: il Meſe, © parte per 
ui « Servitore ; una ſtanxietta ne iTetti dove lavora 
OC tira la Caretta tutto il di come un Cavallo, e fa 
ge Camare e Sale equadri c Ancne & Clavori 
Mille Scuti eſtenta e crepa © ba poco Guſto: an- 
ora di tal Servitu ma queſto, di gratia non fi dias 
Wd a/cuno, At laſt after inconceivable: Pains and 
are, having finiſh'd the Paintings of that Gal- 
ery, in the Perfection we now fee them, he 
hop'd Cardinal Farneſe wou'd have rewarded 
him proportionably to the excellence of the: 
Work, and to the time it took him up, which. 
was eight Tears, but one Don Juan de Caſtro a 
Spaniard, who had a mighty Influence over the 
dinal, inſinuated to him, that according to his 
| Calculation 
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e 
Calculation, Annibale would be well paid if he 
gave him 5300 Crowns of Gold. The Money 


Was brought him, and he was ſo ſurpriz d 


at the Injuſtice done him, that he cou'd not 
ſpeak a Word to the perſon that + brought 

This ill Uſage made a terrible impreſſion on 
his Mind, his Chagrin threw him into a Con- 
ſumption, and ſhorten'd his Days. His Melan- 
cholly did not hinder his Amours ; and his De- 
bauches at Naples, whither he was retir'd for 
the Recovery of his Health, helpt him forward io 
his Grave in the Fiftieth Tea F his Age, Am 


-- 


1609. | | | 
While Annibale Work'd at Rome, Lodowico wu 
Counted from all parts of Lombardy, eſpecially 


by the Clergy to make Pictures for their Churches 
and we may judge of his Capacity, and his fa- 


_ cility, by the great number of Pictures he made, 


and by the Preference that was given him 10 
— | 7 K 


Other Painters. 


In the midſt of his Occupations Avnibale Sol 
licited him to come to Rome and aſſiſt him with 


his Advice about his Work in the Farneſe Gal. 


lery, and he entreated him fo carneſtly, that 
Lodovico cou'd not put off the Journey. He 
arriv'd at Rome, and after having Corrected ſe- 
veral things in that Gallery, and painted himſelf 
one of the Naked Figures, which ſupports the 


- Medaillon of Sirinx, he return'd to Bologna, ma. 
— very ſhort ſtay at Rome. When he had 
Eſta 


iſh'd and Supported the Reputation of the 
Carracci, and fix d it to all Poſterity, he dy'da 
63 Years of Age, Anno 1618. 


 Lodovie 


. 
Lodovles was born in 1555, and dy'd in 1618. 


Taccone, &c. Had the Caracci had no Reputation 
of their own, the Merit of their Diſciples wou'd 
have render'd their Name Illuſtrious in ſucceed» 
ing Times. | | | 


Reflections on the Works of the 
When Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, and I Ca- 
valiere Gioſeppino were at the Helm of Painting, 


when the former, who defign'd ill, got a great 
many Pupils on account ot his being an excel- 


for Expedition without Gufo and ExaQneſs, the 
good Genius of Painting rais'd the-School of the 


Compoſition and Deſipn. be 5 
Nature 8 the Caracci a wonderful Ardor 
for their Profeſſion, as well as furniſh'd them 


with a fine Genius, They follow'd it by their 


Studies, by the Indefatigableneſs of their Labour, 
and by the Docility of their Underſtanding. The 
| fame Principles, on which they founded the Ce- 
lebrated School We have mention d, were their 


Aguſtino was born in 1557, and dy'd in 16gg- 
Auel was born in 1560, and dy d in 16. 


The 'Caracci had abun dance of Diſciples, the 
moſt famous of whom were Guido Domenic bino, 
Lanfranco, Siſto Badalocchi, Albani, Guercino, An- 
tonio Caracci, Maſtelletta, Panico, Batt iſta, Cave done, 


lent Colouriſt, and the latter fell into a Manner 
Caracci for the ſupport of ſo fine an Art, which 
was in danger of falling into Decay, both in 


Talent, and perfected it by the Aſſiduity of their 


Guide in the Execution of all their Works. 
Their Manner*s reſemble each other, and all the 


| (226) 
difference that is to be found in them, proceed, 
from the Diverſity of their Tempers: Lodovico 
had leſs fire, but more Grandeur, more Grace, and 
more Sweetneſs than Auguſtino or Annibale. Aug. 
nino had more Gayety, and Annibale more Bold. 
neſs and Singularity of Thought, than either of 
the other two. His Deſigns Were more profound, 
his. Expreſſions more lively, and his Execution 
more Firm. & , 
The Caracci took from the Antique Sculptures, 
and the beſt Maſters of their Art, as much a 
they cou'd to form a good Manner, but they have 
not drain'd the Fountain dry, they have left more 
in the Antiquities, in Rapbael, in Titian and Cu. 
reggio, thin they have taken from them. 

Tho' Amibale's Character was more for pro- 
phane than Pious Subjects, he has, however, 
treated fome of the latter kind very Parbetick), 
eſpecially the Story of St, Francis. But Lodovic 
ſucceeded in theſe Pictures better than Amnnibale, 
he gave graceful Airs to his Madonnas after Cor- 
reggio's Manner. Annibale s Genius inclin'd him 
6. 4h to fierceneſs than delicacy, and more to 
Gallantry than Modeſty. As for Auguſtine his 
Studies of Painting were often interrupted by 
thoſe of Graving, of which he was à perfect 
Maſter. He alſo diverted himſelf with other 
Exerciſes, by which means he made few Pieces of 
Painting, and the greateſt part of thoſe he did 
make, paſs for his Brother's. 

Annibale having ſtudy'd very little, and applying 
himſclf wholly to Painting, he in his Grand Cum. 
poſitions frequently made uſe of his Brother A- 
guſtino's Aſſiſtance, and that of Monſignior-Agacbi, 
by the Inſtructions they gave him, in renin and 
confirming his Genius. | 11 in 
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All the three Caracci Defien'd with a good 
Guſto. Annibalk's Gufto mended and nk by 
his Abode at Rowe, as one may fee by his Per- 
formances in the Farneſe Gallery. The Deg is 
ſoaden we muſt confeſs, but that Load is fo fair, 
and ſo Learned, that it pleaſes even thoſe who 
Condemn it; far his Guſto is a Compaſition of the 
Antique of Michael Angelo's Manner and of Na- 
ture: His Affection for new Beauties ma- 
king him forget the old ones, he quitted the 
Bolognian Manner for the Roman: The former was 
ſoft and Mellow, and according as he encreas'd 
his Guſt of Deſigning, he diminiſh'd that of Co- 
louring : Thus the Deſign of his laſt Works came 
to be more expreſt, but his Pencilling is not ſo 
tender and agreeable as in his firſt. 
This fault is common to almoſt all the Pain- 
ters that Deſign'd Cores they imagin'd they 
loſt the Fruit of their Labours, if they did not 
let the World ſee how far they were Maſters of 
that part of their Art, and that the Spectators 
wou'd forgive them for what they fell ſhort in 
other Parts, farisfying themſelves with the regu- 
larity of their Deſign, They were afraid it ſhou'd 
be over-look'd, and to prevent it, have made no 
ſeruple t offend rhe fight by the Crudity of 
their Out-lines. ; PTR 2 
Annibale had an excellent Genius for Landskips. 
The forms of his Trees are exquiſite, The Defiens 
that he made of them with a Pen, are Wander- 
ful for their Character and Senſe. His Touches 
are well choſen ; they conſiſt of a few ſtrakęs; 
but thoſe that are there exprefs A great deal, 
and what I have ſaid of the . Landikips agrees 
with all bis Defigne. -In all bis viſſhle QbjeRts 
of Nature there is a Character Which diſ in- 
1 Qz- guiſhes 
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uiſhes them, and makes them appeat more ſen. 

bly to be what they are. Annibale knew how 
to take his Character, and has made uſe of it in 
his Deſigns with equal Senſe and] 1 Not. 
withſtanding he had a great eſteem for Titian and 
Correggio's Works, his Colouring is not extraor- Wl 1; 
dinary. He did not underſtand the Doctrine of 
the Claro Oſcuro, and his Local Colours are not 
much to be valu'd. Thus, it there is any thing 
good in the Colouring Part of his Pictures, tis 
not ſo much the effect of the Principles of An, 

as the happy Movement of his Genius, or the 
Remembrance of Titian and Correggio's Works, 
However, there never was a Painter who was 
more univerſal, more eaſy, and more certain in 

every thing he did; nor that was more gene. 
rally approv'd than Annibale. 


GUIDO RENT 


Was born at Bologna in the Year 1574. the 
Son of Daniel Reni, an excellent Muſitian. He 
learnt the Rudiments of Painting under Denis 
Calvert, a Flemiſh Maſter, who had then a good 
Reputation, but the Academy of the Caracci at 
e * * to be talk d of, Guide left his 
Maſter, and enter d himſelf in that School. In 
his firſt Pieces he follow'd entirely the Manner 
of his New Maſters, and chiefly imitated Lode- 

vico, becauſe he found more Grace and Gran- 
deur in his Compoſitions, than in thoſe of his 
Kinſmen. He afterwards endeavout'd to find 
out a Manner on which he might fix. He went 

to Rome and Copy'd all forts of things there. 
He was charm'd with RaphaePs Pictures: and 
pleas'd with the Spirit of Caravaggio's. He try d 

e 1 every 
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vsggio, being angry that he h ad ſuddenly chang'd 


his Manner, Which was ſtrong and brown, for one 


quite oppoſite to it, ſpoke very contempribly of his 


every Stile, and at laſt hit upon one againſt which 
no body had any thing to ſay. Indeed, it was 
Great, Eaſy, Graceful, and got him vaſt Riches, 
and an equal Reputation. Michael Angelo da Car a- 


pictures, and his inſolent Expreſſions might have 


had ill conſequences, had not Guido prudently 

avoided diſputing with a Man of his impetu- 

ous Temper. | | 
Guido returning to Bologna grew famous for 


the care he took in finiſhing his Pieces, and per- 
ceiving that the Perſons of Quality were cager 


to have them, he fet a Price upon them ac- 
cording to the-number of Figures 'in each Pi- 


cure, and every Figure he valu'd” at one hun- | 


dred Roman Crowns. | 
By theſe high Priſes Guido found himſelf, in a 
little while, very well at eaſe, and liv'd nobly till 


LEY 


an immoderate Love of Gaming ſciz d him. He 


was unfortunate, and his Loſſes reduc'd him to 


Neceſlities that he cou'd not gothro”. His Friends 


us'd all imaginable Arguments to diſſuade him 


from Play, but he would not give it over. He 


ſent his Pictures to be ſold Under- hand at a ſor- 


y Rate, and took it for ſuch as he had before 
refus'd large Sums for. As ſoon as he had got the 


little Money he had for em in his Pocket, he im- 
mediately went to look out for his Gameſters to 
have his revenge. At laſt, as one Paſſion weakens 


another, his Love of Gaming leflen'd that of 
Painting fo far, that he never thought of his Re- 
putation in what he did, but only to rid his 
Work, and get Subſiſtance Money. His chief 
bictures are in the Cabinets of the Great, He 


4:7 per- 
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perform'd alike well in Oil; and Freſco. The moi 
noted of his pieces is that which he painted in 
Concurrence with Domenichine in the Church of 
St. Gregory. Except his Vice of Gaming, he 
was a Man of good Morals, and cou'd he have 
Corre&ed that Fault, won'd have been an Ac: 
compliſh'd Perſon. He dy'd at: Bologna, Anne'1640, 
in the 67th Year of his Age: | 


Reflections on the Works of GUIDO, 
Tho' there appears no great Capacity in Guidi's 
Produttions, yet one may fee by them, that his 


making but few Grand Compoſitions, Was Tather 
for want of Opportunity than Genius: However 


it muſt be own'd, that his Talent was not equally 
proper to treat all ſorts of Subjects, ſuch as 


were Devout and Pathetic ſuiĩted beſt with his 
Temper ; Grandeur, Nobleneſs, Sweetneſs and 
Grace were the Character of his Mind. He haz 
ſpread them ſo much over all his Works, that 
they are the principal Marks which diſtinguith 
him- from other Painters. 6 

His Thoughts are delicate, and the Diſpoſti- 
on of his r w in general, and of his Figures 
in particular is good. 


Guido being the firſt and favourice-Diſciple of 


the Caracci, he, for a while, imitated their Gu of 
Deſigns and their Manner; but at laſt he form d one 
0 


is Own, which was neither ſo Firm, fo E. 


preſt, nor ſo Learned as Aunibale's, yet it came 


nearer to Nature, eſpecially in the Extremiries, he- 
ing the Head, Feet and Hand. 
Hie had particular tender ſtrokes for certain 
parts which he deſign'd in a particular Way, 2 
the Eyes Great; the Mouth little, the Woftrilz 
| | £0) _ ſomewhat 
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ſomewhar cloſe, the Hands and Feet rather Plump 
than ſenſibly articulated. He made his Feet too 
ſhort, andthe Toes too cloſe. "Twas not that 
he did nor know what he did, which was the 
occaſion of his not expreſſing exactly the A1iti- 
culation of the Members, but to avoid a kind of 
Pedantry, Which he ſaid there was in ſpeciſy- 
ing them too much: However, there was a Me- 
dium between the one and the other Extream 
which he ought to have obſerv'd. 3 

As for his Heads, they yield no manner of 
precedence to thoſe of Raphael, either for Cor- 
rectneſs of Deſgn, or Delicacy of Expreſſion, eſ- 
pecially the upper part of em, tho he did not 
commonly treat of Subjects that were capable of 
furniſhing him with fo great Variety of 'Expref- 
lions, as are in Raphael's, His Merit conſiſted in 
that moving Beauty, which, in my opinion, did 
not proceed ſo much from a regularity of Fea- 
tures, as from à lovely Air which he gave the 
Mouth, that had ſomething in it between a 
{mile and ſeriouſneſs, and in the Graces of the 
Mouth, with a certain Modeſty which he put in 
the Eyes. * 1 

His Draperies ate well ſet, and of a Grand 
Guſto, His Folds are large, and ſometimes bro- 
ken. He employ'd them ingenioufly to fill up 
the void places, and to agrom the Members and 
Lights of che Figures, chiefly when they were a- 
lone. In a word, no Body ever underſtood how to 
adjuſt the Draperies better than Guido, nor to dreſs 
his Figures more nobly than he, withour the leaft | 
affearion. 2 8 1 

There are no Landskips of his to be ſeen, and IF 
when he treated of à Subject which requir'd a- 91 
ny extent, he made uſe of another hand. _ 
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His Colouring is like that of the Car acei, in the 
pictures he drew after his firſt Manner, He has 
alſo painted ſome in the Manner of Caravaggio; 
but finding there was too much Labour in it, and 


beſidcs, that it did not pleaſe every Body, he took 
to another Manner, which the Italians call Vaga, 
Of this kind he drew ſeveral agreeable Pieces, in 


which there is a great Union of Colours, tho 


they are weaker than in his other Manners.; for 


being by little and little accuſtom'd to this weak- 


neſs, he neglected his Carnat ions, or, perhaps, en- 
deavouring to make them more delicate, he gave 
them a certain Grey Caſt, which often fell into a 
Livid Colour. ; 1 $1 1 | 

He was abſolutely Ignorant of the Claro Oſcuro, 
as Was all the School of the Caracci, yet, like his 


chief Maſter Lodovico, he ſometimes practis d it 


more thro” the greatneſs: of his Guſto, than any 
Principles of Art, in rettenching from his Objects 
all thoſe Minutiæ which divide the Sight. 

His Pencil was ligkt and eaſy, and he was ſo 
well fatisfy'd that a freedom of Hand was ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſe, that he gave ſome bold ſtrokes to 
his Work after he had labour'd it, to take off all 
ſuſpicion of What Time and. Pains it coſt him. 

At the latter end of his Life he was reduc'd 
to ſuch Straits by Gaming that he had mo need 
to uſe this Artifice, being oblig'd to diſpatch his 


Work as faſt as he cou'd to get him ſubſiſtance; 


and this has left a natural Freedom on bis lalt 
Pieces which are not ſo; finiſh'd as his former, 
In ſhort, in whatever Manner or Time he pain - 


ted his Pictures, his Thoughts are ſo delicate, his 


Figures ſo noble, his Expreſſions ſo ſweet, his 
Dreſſes ſo Rich, and every thing ſo graceful, that 


he was, and ever will be univerſally admird. 


DOMENICO 


!! EE” 
DOMENICO ZAMPIERRI 
\ . Commonly cal d py 
DOMENICHINO, 


Was born at Bologna, Anno 1551, of an Ho- 
nourable Family, and was a long time a Diſciple 
of the Caracci. His Invention was Slow, but Ex- 
cellent. What he Defign'd while he was in the 
School of the Caracei for his Exerciſes, was done 
with ſo much pains and circumſpection, that his 
Fellow- Diſciples look'd upon him as a Perſon that 
loſt his time. They were wont tocall him the Ox, 
and ſaid he labour'd as if he was at the Plow. But 
Annibale, who. knew his Character better, told 
them, This Ox by Dint of Labour, uon d in time make 
bis Ground ſo Fruitful, that Painting it ſelf won d be 
fed by what it produce d; a Prophecy Which prov'd 
very True, for there are many excellent Things 
to be learn'd from Domenichino's Pictures. His 
Works in Rowe, Naples, and the Farneſan Grot- 
to, are Eternal Proofs of his Ability. His Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, in that Saint's Church at 
Rome, pleas'd Pouſſin, the French Painter, ſo well, 
that he us'd to ſay, Raphaels Transfiguration, Da- 
niele di Volterra's Deſcent from the Croſs, and 
Domenichino's St, Ferom were the three beſt Pi- 
Ctures in Rowe. He added, that for the Expreſ- 
lions Domenichino was the only Painter he ever 
knew. Having work'd in Freſco very much, his 
Pictures in Oil are Painted ſomewhat Drity. - 

He was made Chief Architect of the Apoſtoli- 
cal Palace, by Pope Gregory XV. for his I" 


misfortune to be cruelly per ſecuted by his Ene. 
fections; particularly, he was ſo ill Treated at 


1648. being then ab 


ſpite of the advice and laughter of his Fellow. 


the Ignorance that it labour'd under, and 
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Skill in that Art. He lov'd Solitude, and *twy; 
obſery'd, thar as he went N the Streets, be 
took notice of the Actions of private Perſons 
whom he met in his way, and often Deſign'q 
ſomething in his Table-book. He was of a mild 
Temper and obliging Carriage, yet he had the 


mies, who were only ſo out of Envy to his Per. 


Naples, that it griev'd him to Death in the year 
our Threeſcore Years of 


Age. 


Reflections on the Works of 
DUMENICHINGO, 


1 don't know what to ſay of Domenichino's Ge- 
nius, or whether he had any or not; or if the 

oodneſs of his Senſe, and the ſolidity of his Re- 
fieckions, did not ſerve him inſtead of a Talent, 
and enable him to produce things worthy Poſte- 
rity. He was born with a thoughtful Temper, 
by no means agreeable to the Activity which 
Painting requires. The Studies of his Youth 


were obſcure, his firſt Works contemptible, his 


Perſeverance was condemn'd for laſs of Time, and 


his Silence reckon'd ſtupidity; yet this obſtinacy 


of his in his Studies, was the only thing that 


Diſciples, heap'd him up a hidden Treaſure of 
Knowledge, which he in time laid open. In 
ſhort, his Soul ſhur up like a Silk-Worm in her 
Cad, after having for a long time Work'd in a 
ſort of ſolitude, finding it had quite thrown off 


Vorm 
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warm'd by the activity of his Th 
Wing, 


Thoughts, took 

and made it ſelf admir'd, not only by the 
Crrarei, Who had ſapported him, bur by their 
Diſciples, Who had endeavour'd to diſhearten 
him and diſſwade him from a Profeſſion he wou'd, 
they thought, never be Maſter of. N 

His Thoughts were Judicious from the begin- 
ning; they were afterwards elevated, and want- 
ed but little of reaching the Sublime, if he did not 
reach it in Tome of his Works; as the Angles of - 
the Dome of St. Andrew's Church in Rome, the 
Communion of St. Ferom, his David, Adam and Eve 
in the King's Cabinet, Our Saviow carrying bi: 
Croſs, inthe cuſtody of Monſieur L. Abbe de Camps, 
and ſome other Pieces ſeem to teſtify. 

His Attitude; were well enough choſen, but 
he underſtood very ill the placing of his Figures, 
and the Diſpoſition of the whole-roperber. In other 
parts of his Art, as the Correctneſs of Deſign, the 
Expreſſion of his Subjeft in general, and the Paſ. 
ſions in particular, and the variety and fimplici- 
ty of the Airs of his Heads, he is not inferiour even 
to Raphael, Like him he was very jealous of his 
On:-lines, and has expreſs'd them Rill more drily ; 
and tho he has not ſo much Nobleneſs and Grace, 
he does not want either of thoſe Excellencies. 


His —_— are very bad, very ill fer, and 
extreamly Riff, His LandsRips are of the Guſto of 


the Caracti, but executed with a heavy Hand. 
His Carnat ions have a grey Caſt, and have not 
the Character of Truth ; and his Claro Oſcuro is 
worſt of all. His Pencil is Heavy, and his Paint- 
ng Dry. ' 1 4250 

The progreſs: he made in his Art increaſing 
only by his Labour and Reflections, the Merit of 
his Works advanc'q' with his Age, and his laſt 
ie e Pieces 
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pieces are moſt commended: From which ve 
may lawfully affirm,” that as much as : Domenich;. 

no poſſeſs d of his Art, *cwas rather the Reward 
of his Fatigue, than the effe& of his Genius ; 
But whether twas Fatigue or Genius, his bel Wl wit 


Pictures have been a Pattern to all ſucceeding, 
Painters. | wile | 


GIOVANNI LANFRRANCO 

Was born at Parma, on the ſame day With D 
menichino, in the year 1581. His Parents were 

r ; and to caſe themſelyes of him, carry'd 
im to Placenxa, to enter him in the Service of 
the Count Horatio Scotti. While he was there, 
he was always drawing with Coal upon the Walls, 
Paper being too ſmall for him to Scrawl his Ide- 
as on. The Count obſerving to what the Lad's 
Diſpoſition inclin'd, put him to Auguſtine Ca. 
racci, after whole death he went to Rome, and 
ſtudy'd under Annibale, who ſer him to Work 
in the Church of St. Fago, belonging to the 
Spaniards, and found him capable enough to 
truſt him with the Exccution of his Deſign: in 
which Lanfranco has left it a doubt, whether 
the Work be his or his Maſters. 

His Genius was for Painting in Freſco in ſpa- 
tious Places, as we may perceive by his Grand 
Performances, <ſpecially the Cupolo of St. An- 
drea da Laval, wherein he has ſucceeded much 
better than in his Pieces of a leſs Size. The 
Gut of his Deſigning he took from Annibale Ca- 
racci, and as long as he liv'd under the Di- 
Cipline of that Illuſtrious Maſter , he was always 
Correct; but after his Death, he gave a looſe ta 


the Impetuoſity af his Genius, without 9 
3 3 : | Ine 
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the Rules of his Art. He joyn'd with his Coun- 
tryman Siffo Badaloechi, in Eiching the Hiſtories 
of the Bible, after Rephae!'s Paintings in the Va- 
tican, which Work he Dedicated in conjunction 
with Badaloccbi, to their Maſter Annibale. Lan- 
franco Painted the Hiſtory of St. Peter for Pope 
Urban VIII. which was Grav'd by Pietro Santi. 
He did other things in St. Peters Church, and 
pleas'd the Pope fo well, that he Knighted him. 

Lanfranco Was DAPPY in his Family. His Wife 
who was very handfome, brought him feveral 
Children, who being grown up and delighting 
in poetry and Muſick, made a ſort of Parnaſſus 
in his Houſe. His Eldeſt Daughter ſung finely 
and play'd well on ſeveral Inſtruments. Hedyd 
at 66 years old, Anno 1647. e 


N Reflections on the Works of hd 
LANFRANCO. 


Lanfranco's Genius, heated by his ſtudying 
Correggio's Works, and above all the Cupolo ar 
Parma, Carry'd him in his thoughts even to 
Enthuſiaſm. ' He earneſtly endeavour'd to find 
out the means.of producing the fame Things, 
and that he was Capable of great Enterprizes, we 
may ſee by his Performances at Rome and Naples. 

Nothing was 00 great for him; he made Fi- 
gures of above Twenty Foot high; in the Cupo- 
lo of St. Andrea de Laval, Which have a very 
good effect, and look below as if they were of a 
Natural Proportion. een 
In his pictures one may perceive that he en- 

deavour' d to joyn Annibale firmneſs of Deſign 

to Correggio's Guſto and Sweetneſi. He aim d alſo 
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at giving the whole Grace to his Imitation, 30 
_ conſidering that Nature, who is the Diſpenſt 
of it, had-giv'n him but a ſmall portion of f 
His Ideas indeed are ſometimes great enough ſo 
the greateſt performances, and his Genius cou 
not ſtoop to Correct them, by which mean 
they are often unfiniſh'd. His Eaſel-Pieces are 
not ſo much eſteem'd as what he Painted ir 
Freſeo, vivacity of Wit and Freedom of Hand 


being very proper for that kind of Painting. 

Lanfrancos Guft of Deſigning reſembl'd his My. 
ſters, that is, 'twas always firm and grand, but 
he Joſt ground at length in point of Correctneſ 
His Grand Compoſitions are full of Tumult; ei. 
amine the particulars, and you'l find the Exprel. 
ſions neither elegant nor moving. 

His Colouring was not fo well Study'd as that 
of Annibale, The Tints of his Carnations are tri. 
vial, and his Shadows are a little roo black. He 
was ignorant of the Clar»Oſcuro,as well as his Ma. 
ſter, tho, as he did, he ſometimes practis d it by 
a good motion of his underſtanding, and not by 
a Principle of Art. 5 

| Lanfranco's Works came from a Vein quite op. 
poſite to thoſe of Domenichino. The latter made 
himſelf a Painter in ſpite of Minerva. The for- 
mer was born with a happy Genius.  Domeni- 
chino invented with pain, and afterwards digeſt- 
ed his Compoſitions with a ſolid Judgment, and 
Lanfranco left all to his Genius, the ſource from 
hence flow'd all his Productions. Domenichi- 
no ſtudy'd to expreſs the particular Paſſion, 
anco Contented himſelf with a general Ex- 
- preſſion, and follow'd Annibale's Guſt of Deſign: 
ing. Domenichino, whoſe Studies were always 
guided by Reaſon, encreas'd his Capacity 8 -4 
uy $ | | Des 
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Neath, and Lenfrance, Who was ſupported by an 
neriour Practice of Annibale s Manner, dimi- 
ind his every day after his Maſter's Death. 
Domenic bino executed his Works with a flow and 
eavy Hand, and Lanfrenco s was ready and light. 
o Cloſe all, tis difficult to find two Pupils bred 
p in the ſame School, and born under the ſame 
lanct, more oppoſite one to the other, and of 
ſo contrary. Tempers; yet this oppoſition does 
not hinder, but they are both to be admir'd for 
their beſt Productions. | 4 AIST 


FRANCESCO ALBANT 
Was born at | Bolegus in the year 15 Hie 
Father, who was a Mercer, wou' d fain have had 
him follow his Trade, but Albans Inclination 
leading wholly to Painting, he was put at firſtto 
Denis Calvert, of whom Guide was then Learn- 
ing the Rudiments of the Art, and being far ad- 
vanc'd in the Knowledge of his Profeſſion, 
taught his Companion the Principles of De- 
ſigning. When he left his Maſter Calvert, he 
took him with bim to the School of the Caracci. 
Having made a conſiderable progreſs there, Al. 
bani went to Rome, Where, by ſtudying the beſt 
Things, he became one of the moſt learned and 
agreeable Painters of Ita x... 
Returning to Bologus, he marry d 2 ſecond 
Wife, who brought- for her Portion a great deat 
of Beauty and good Humour, By this means 
he had quiet at home, and a perfect Model for 
the Women he was to Paint. She had very hand» 
lome Children, by whom he us d to draw little 
Cupids Playing and Dancing. in all the variety of 
Poſtures 2 Wite he 
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all his Naked Vena and Nymphs. He made uſe 
of his Knowledge of the Belles Lettres ingeni. 
ouſly-ro adorn the Subjects he treated of, with 


the Fictions of Poetry. He is cenfur'd for not 
varying his Figures enough, and for giving al. 1 
moſt all of them the ſame Air and the lane Pa 


Likeneſs, occaſion'd by his deſigning them after 
the ſame Models with the Ideas of Which his 
Mind was fill d. There are few great Figures of 
his Drawing Extant, and painting uſually in 
Little, his Pictures are diſpers'd all over Eure, 
and valu'd as ſo many Jewels. He was wel 
= for them, eſpecially in his latter days; they 

came very much in Faſhion, and being Learn- 
ed and Agreeable, every one was taken with 
them. He liv'd peaceably and happily fourſcore 
and two Years, and then chang'd this Life for 
a better, in the year 1665. His moſt Famous 
Difciples were Franceſco Mola, and Giovanni Ba- 
tiſta his Brother. e en 


Reflections on the Watks of 
* ALBANL 


Joy being pleaſing to the greateſt part of Man- 
kind, and Albani's Pictures inſpiring that Paſſion, 
they were as well receiv'd on that account, as 
for their Ingenioas Thoughts. His Talent, ſup- 
1 by the Study of Polite Learning, enabled 

im to enrich his Compoſitions with che  Orna- 
ments of Poetry. His Ve was Fruitful and Ealy, - 
and he has done a great Number of Pictures full 
ol Figures. He underſtood Deſign well, and 
Drawing always by che ſame Patterns, he fell ca- 
fily into the fault of repeating, chiefly in the 4” 
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ot his Mads, which. were very graceful By 
mis means 'Albani's Manner is the eaſieſt to be 
known of an Maſter's. 81 als: 

The Subjects he treated of, did not give him 
occaſion to ſhew how he cou'd expreſs different 
Paſſions ; thoſe that he has touch'd tend all to 
Joy, and his Expreſſions are not over-delicate, 
We may be bold to ſay, the Grace which 
we meet With in his Pictures, is not ſo much the 
effe& of Genius, as the habit of his Hand. 

His Attitudes and Draperies are well enough 
choſen. He was a Univerſal Painter, and his 
Landskips, which are more Agreeable than Learn. 
ed, are like the Airs of his Heads, of the ſame 
Deſign, and the ſame Touch, | 

His Colowring is freſh, and his Carnations Of a 
Sanguine Tint, but not very much ſtudy'd. He 
was very unequal in the force of his Colours, ha- 
ving drawn ſome of his Subjects in the openField, 
ſome with a very ſtrong Colouring, and others 
with a very weak. As for the Claro Oſeuro, and 
Union of Colours, tho' he did not know them 
to be Principles of his Art, yet good Senſe or 
Chaney ſometimes directed him to the uſe of 
hem. 8 7 

His Works ſeem to be finiſt'd to the laſt De- 
gree, and tho” his Pictures were drawn with faci- 
lity, yet there are very few free Touches to be 
ſeen in them. po. | 


Franceſco n 4 Cento, commonly 
calld G % E RCI NCC 
Was born near Bologna, Anno ” 97. and learn'd 


the Principles of his Art of a Bolognian Painter, 


— 
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whoſe eapacity was not extraordinary. He left 
him and others afterwards, to enter into the Aca. 
demy of theCaracci,where he deſign'd with a great 
Manner, and great Facility, but rather with 2 
Natural than an Ideal Guſt : When he was about 
to form to himſelf a Manner of Deſigning, he ex- 
amin'd thoſe of the Painters of his Time. Guide's 
and Albani's feem'd to him to be too weak, and 
without cenſuring theirs, he reſolv'd to give his 
Pictures more Force, and come nearer to Caravoy- 
gio's Stile, with which he was more pleas'd, than 
either with Albaxj's orGuido's. He thought aPainter 
cou'd not imitate'the Relie vo of Nature, Without 
the helps of Strong Shadows and Strong Colours, 
Nevertheleſs, he was Guido s very good Friend, 
and wou'd never live at Bologna as long as Guido 
liv'd, to prevent their Competition or Rivalſhip, 
for which reaſon he always reſided at Cento, till 
the Death of his Friend. He painted for a long 
time after this ſtrong Manner, but inthe Declen- 
fion of his Age, healter'd his Stile, not out of his 
own judgment, but as he ſaid, to pleaſe the Igno- 
rar.t and get Money; for, Guido and Albani's Re- 
putation had drawn the Multitude after their 
Manner. Indeed, of all the Caracci's Diſciples, 
he was the leaſt agreeable in his Stile, and tis to 
be wiſh'd, that to the fierceneſs of his Manner, he 
had joyn'd more Nobleneſs in the Airs of his 
Heads, and more Truth to his Local Colours. His 

Carnation: have too much of the Lead in them, 
tho' in general they dofi't want Harmony; and 
| whatever there ſeems to be wanting in his Pi- 


ctures, he will always be reckon'd a great Paint- 


er by the Criticks. 0 OS 

le was as much to be eſteem'd for his moral 

Vertues, as for his skill in Painting. He e 4 
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work and Solitude ; he was true to his word, an 
Enemy to Railing, Humble, Civil, Charitable, 


pious, and eminently Chaſte. When he went 


abroad he was always accompany d with ſeve- 
ral Painters, who follow'd him as their Maſter, 
and reſpected him as their Father; for he aſſiſt- 


ed them with his Advice, his Credit and bis 


Purſe upon occaſion. Tho he was very Hum- 
ble, there was nothing mean in his Behaviour ; 
and he joyn'd to the Uprightneſs of his Morals a 
Noble Boldneſs, which made him be belov'd by 
the Great, Being very Laborious, he got a- 


bundance of Money, which he laid out for the 


publick Uſe and Diverſion. He gave large Sums 
to Build Chappels, and founded ſeveral fair Hoſ- 
pitals at Bologna, and elſewhere. He dy'd at 
Threeſcore and Ten Years of Age, Anno 1667. 
and made two of his Nephews his Heirs, haying 


liv'd a Single and a Chaſte Life. - 


Reflections on the Works of Guercino. 


GuercinoStudy'd a while in the School of the 
Caracci, yet it does not appear that he has any 
thing of their Character in his Works. His Gao 
was tingular, his Genius eaſy, but not elevated; 
neither were his Thoughts fine. Tis rare to 
meet with Nobleneſs in his Figures, and his Ex- 
preſſions are not over moving. | 

His Gaſto of Defign is Grand and Natural, but 
not very Elegant. His Inclination led him al- 
ways to a Strong Colouring. At firſt he was wil- 
ling to follow his Friend Guido's Stile, bur 1eving 
that Painter quitted one which he had then, for a- 


nother more clear, and as the Tralians ſay, more 


Looſe, he immediately took to Caravaggio s Man- 
RS” ner 
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Manner, which he temper'd as he thought it. 
He gave Union to his Colouring by the Uni. 
formity of his Red Shadows, but his Carnation; 
. were not very freſh, and yet his G«fo naturally 
enclin'd him to imitate the Life, which he has 
often done with Succeſs, tho' ſometimes too 
ſervilely and without choice. He drew his Light: 
from above, and affected to make Strong Sha- 
dows, to attract the Eyes, and give the greater 
Force to his Works. This is more remarkable 
in his Deſigns than in his Pictures, which keep 
up their Reputation by the ſtrength of the Sha. fre 
dows, the Harmony of the Colours, by the great m 
Guſt of Deſign, by the Softneſs of the Pencil, and ®. 
by a Character of Truth, which Reigns every Fl 
where thro” all of em. . 5 ar 


Michael Angelo Merigi . commonly call d 
Michael Angelo da Cara vag gio, Pp 


Was born at Caravaggio, a Village in the Mi. 
laneſe in the year 1569. and made himſelf Fa-! 
mous by a Manner in Painting extreamly ſtrong, | 
true, and of great effect, of which himſelf was 
the Author. He painted every thing he did, in | 
a Room where the Ligbt deſcended from on 
high. He follow'd his Models ſo exactly, that | 
he imitated their Defects as well as their Beau - 
ties, having no other Idea than the effect of Na- 
ture preſent before him. He us'd to ſay, that 
thoſe Pictures which were not drawn after Nature, 
were but as fo many Rags, and the Figures of which 
they were compos d, but as Painted Cards. 
His Manner being New, was follow'd by ſe- 
veral Paimers of his Time, and among oy 


— 
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by Manfredi, and Valentine 2 French-man.. We 
muſt own the Likeneſs of this Manner is very 
ſurprizing; and has a very powerful effect on 
the moſt judicious Spectators. He drew after 
him almoſt the whole School of the Caracci: 

For not to name Guercino, who never left his 
Manner, Guido and Domenichino were tempted to 
follow it; but *rwas accompany d with ſuch an 
ill Ga: of Deſign, and the choice of his Ligbes be- 
ing the ſame in all farts of Subjects, they fell off 
from it ina very little time. 
met within moſt of the Cabinets in Europe. There 
are ſeveral of them at Rome and Naples, and one 


Picture of hisDrawing is in the Dominican Church 


at Antwerp, Which Rubens us d to call his Maſter. 
He often brought himſelf into danger, by his 


contemptible diſcourſe of his Contemporaries, 
eſpecially of Gioſeppino, whom he made a Jeſt of 


publickly. One day the Diſpute between them 
ran ſo high, that Michael. Angelo drew his Sword, 


and kill'd a young Man call'd Tomaſmo, who be- 


ing Gioſeppino's Friend, wou'd have parted them. 
Upon this Michaeh- Angelo was forc'd to fly to the 


Marquis F#finiani, to protect him. While he 
liv'd in his Houſe, he drew the Picture of St. Tho- 


mas's Unbelie and a Cupid, two admirable Pieces, 
for the Marqueſs, 

« Fuſtiniani obtain'd his pardon, and reprov'd 
him fſeyercly for being ſo outragious; but Mi- 
cbael- Angelo, as ſoon as he was at liberty, being not 
able to command his Paſſions, he went t0G zoſeppino 
and Challeng'd him. The latter anſwer'd, He was 
4 Knight, aud wou'd not draw his Sword againſt his 


Inferiour. Caravagio, nettled at this Aufwer, 


haſten'd to AMAalta, perform'd his Vows and Ex- 
ereiſes, and receiw'd * Order of Knighthood 


His Pieces are to be 


* 


. 
as 4 Serving- Brotber. While he was there, he 
drew the Decollation of St. Jobs Baptiſt for the 
eat Church, and the Portrait of the Grand- Ma- 
er de Vigna - Court, which is in the King's Cabinet. 
Being dignify'd with the Order of Malta he 
return'd to Rome, intending to force Gioſeppino to 
ſight him, but, happily for his Competitor, a Fe- 
ver took him and put an end to the dangerous 
diſpute, with his Life, Anne 1609. 


Reflections on the Works of MICHAEL- 
ANGELO da CARAV AGI. 


Caravaggio s Idea's were like his Temper, very 
unequal, and never lofty. His Diſpſitions were 
good, and his Deſigns of an ill Goat. He had not 
underſtanding enough to chuſe well, or to Cor- 
rect Nature. All his Application was to Colour- 
ing, and he ſucceeded wonderfully in it. His 
Local Colours are very much ſtudy'd, and by the 
great Knowledge he had of Lights, joyn'd to 
the exact variety with which he mingled his 
Colours On his Pallet, without breaking, or as we 
fay, torturing them with his Pencil, the Truth that 
appears in all his Works is equally Perfect and 
Surprizing. 

His Attitudes have no choice in them. His 
Draperies are like, but ill Set, and his Figures are 
not agreeably adjuſted, nor as becomes their 
Characters. He knew nothing of Grace or Noble- 
meſs, and if either of them is to be met with in 
ſome of his Pieces, twas not done out of choice 
but by chance. 1 

However, he drew ſeveral Pictures which de- 
ſerv'd the Name of Grand Compoſitions, a 4 
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finiſh'd them with extraordinary nicety. If he 
was not Maſter of all the parts of Painting, we 
muſt own that his Portraits ar leaſt are not to 
be cenfard. His Expreſſions are not very lively. 
By his Works one may eaſily perceive he did not 
ſo much conſider what wou'd contribute to 
make his Pictures agreeable, as what -wou'd 
render his Objects ſenſible, in which he was ſuc- 
ceſsful by the Claro Oſcuro, by an excellent Guſto 
in Colouring, by a terrible Force, an agreeable 
ſweetneſs, and the Mellomeſt Pencil that ever was. 


BARTHOLOMEQ MANFREDI 


Of Mantua, was Caravapgio's Diſciple, and imi- 
tated his Manner very exactly. The Subjects of 
his Pictures are generally Perſons playing at 
Cards or Dice. He dy'd young. Tis 


Gios. Ribera calld SPAGNOLE TT0. 


A Native of Valentia in Spain, was Caravaggio's 
Diſciple, and like his Maſter had a ſtrong Manner, 
imitating Nature very faithfully: Bur his Pencil 
was not ſo mellow as Michael- Angelos. Spag- 
noletto delighted in painting Melancholy Sub- 


jects. His Works are diſpers d over all Europe, 
chiefly at Naples, where he livd a long time, 


and drew abundance of Fine Pieces. 
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ORrothers, Natives of Maſſeyk on the Meuſe, 
were the firſt Painters in the Low]-.. Countries 

that did any thing worth taking notice of; for 
which reaſon we may reckon them the Founders 
of the Flemiſh School. Hubert was the Elder Bro- 
ther, he bred 1 * and the latter ſtudy'd ſa 


N 
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aſſiduouſly, that he equall'd his Maſter and Elder 
Brother Hubert. They had both of them Ge- 
nius and Skill, they Work d together and became 
famous by their Performances; they drew ſeve- 
ral Pictures for Philip the good Duke of Burgundy; 
that which was ſet up in St. 2 Church at 
Gaunt Was univerſally admir' d. Philip I. King 
of Spain, not being able to obtain the Original, 
got a copy of it, which he carry'd into Spain with 
him. The ſubje& of this Piece was taken out of 
the Revelations, where the Old Men adore the 
Lamb. This Picture is, to this day, look'd upon 
as a Wonder, and there being a great deal of 
Care taken to preſerve it, tis ſtill very freſh. 
'Tis cover:d, and never expos'd to view but on 
Holidays, or at the deſire of Perſons of the firſt 
Quality. 

After Hubert's Death, which happen'd in the 
Year 1426. his Brother Jobn remov'd to Bruges, 
and living altogether in that Town, he was thence 
call'd Fohnof Bruges, Twas this Fobn, who, in 
ſearching after a Yarniſh that might give more 
force to his Colouring, found out that Linſeed 
Oil mingled with Colours, had a very good effect 
without making uſe of any Varniſh at all. To 
him the Art of Painting is indebted for the Per- 
fection to which it is arriv d by means of this 
new Invention: And thus Fobz of Bruges's Works 
encreaſing in Beauty, were bought up by the 
Great, and had one of the firſt Places in their 
Cabinets. © - | | 3 
The Picture which he ſent to Alpbonſo, King of 
Naples, was the occaſion of the Diſcovery of the 
Secret of Painting in Oil in Italy, as we have ſhewn 
in the Life of Antonio da Meſſina. John of Bra - 
ges was eſteem d as well for the Solidity 5 ay 
Kot” $755: 8 13 4 * L gs 
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e as for his Skill in Painting. The 
Duke of Burgudy had ſo good an Opinion of 


his Merit, that he made him a Councellor of State. 


He dy'd in Bruges, Anno 1441. and was bury d 
in St. Donatw's Church. His Siſter Margaret 
would never Marry, that ſhe might be the more 
at Liberty to exerciſe her ſelf in Painting, which 
the paſſionately lov'd. W 


ALBERT DURER- 


Was born at Nuremberg on Good-Friday, Anni 
1471. the ſame day of the Year which gave birth 
to Raphael Urbin. Albert Durer, a curious Jewel- 
ler and Goldſmith of that Town, was Father of 
Albert whoſe Life we write, and Taught him 
his own. Art, and that of Graving. At Fifteen 
Years of Age he put him to Michael Wolgemuth, 
a good Painter in Nuremberg, Van- Mander be- 
ing in an Error when he ſays he Was Martin 
Schon's Diſciple. Tis true, Albert wou'd very 
fain have had him for his Maſter, but Martius 
Death prevented it. L 

After having ſpent three Years with Michael 
Wolgemuth, he Travell'd to Flanders, and from 
thence thro' Germany to Venice. At his return 
he Marry'd, being then near Three and Twenty 
Years of Age; about that time he began to pub- 
liſh ſome of his Prints, He grav'd the Three Graces, 
ſome Deat h-Heads, and other Bones of Dead Men, and 
A Hell with Diabolical Spectres, after the manner 
of Tſrael of Mechlin. Above the Three Graces 
there's a Globe, on which: theſe three Letters 
are to be ſeen, O. G. H. as much as to ſay in 
the German Tongue, O Gott Hute! God Defend ut 
from Enchantments, He Was then about 26 ry 
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Old, tor *twas in the Year 1497. that he grav'd 


this Piece. Having put his Genius in Motion, he 
apply d himſelf to the Study of De 


came fo great a Maſter of it, that all his Con- 
temporary Country-men of the Profeſſion made 
his Works their Rule, and even feveral alians 
benefitted themſelves by his Prints, as they have 
done fince, tho* with more Addreſs and Diſguiſe, 


He was careful in all his Plates to put down 


the Year in which they were Grav'd, a very 
commendable thing, for the curious may judge 
by that how old he was when he did them. In 
the picture of Our Saviour's Paſſion, he diſpoſes 


the Lord's Supper according to the Opinion of 
Oecolampadius. That of Melancholy is his fineſt 


Piece, and the Things that enter into the Com- 

poſition of his Subjects, are a Proof of Albert's 

Skill; his Madonna's arc ſingularly beautiful. 
Albert put down alſo on his Pictures the Year 


in which they were painted, and Sandrart, who 


ſaw more of them than any one elle, ſays he did 
not ſee any of an older date than the Year 1504. 
by which he gives us to underſtand, that Albert 
did nothing of that kind till he was Thirty three 
Years of Age. | | 

Maximilian the Emperor gave Durer for the 
Arms of Painting Three Crowns, two in Chief 
and one in Point. | 


The Character of a Man of Honour, which 
he always maintain'd, his good Senſe, and his 
Eloquence gifts -beſtow'd on him by Nature, 


procur'd him a Scat among the Councellors of 
the City of Nuremberg. His Genius was fo 
Univerſal, that he follow'd the buſineſs of his 
Profeſſion, and, at the ſame time, with eaſe 
minded the Affairs of the Publick. He ' was 


ſign, and be- 


Labo- 
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Laborious, of a ſweer Diſpoſition, and his For. 
tune fo good, that he might have enjoy'd à plea. 
fant Repoſe, if his Wife had not diſturb'd his I R 
Happineſs. She was of ſuch a Covetous greedy 
Temper, that tho' they had no Children, and 
were Rich enough, yet ſhe was always teazing 
him to get more. Her Clamours were fo trou- 
bleſom te him, they diſtracted him in his Labour 
and made his Life uneaſy. To get rid of her 
he went into the Low-Countries, where he Con- 
tracted a cloſe Friendſhip with Lucas of Leyden, 
His Wives Trouble, her Tears, and Promiſes to 
| behave her ſelf better for the future, prevail'd 
on his Friends at Naremberg to adviſe him how 
much ſhe was alter'd, and to invite him to re- 
turn. He was perſuaded by them to try her once 
more, but ſhe ſoon grew as bad as ever, and tho 
he was one of the moſt prudent and beſt natur'd 
Men in the World, ſhe us'd him ſo ill, that he 
broke his Heart with ſorrow, in the fifty ſeventh I b. 
Year of his Age, Anno 1528. | g 
Albert himſelf wrote his Father's Life four 2 
Years before he dy'd ; Sandrart has given an ac- t 
count of it after that of Albert the Son, who i= © 
wrote. moſt of the things himſelf which we have n 
ſaid of him. He talks very freely, and with a 
great deal of Humility of his Father's Poverty, 
how hard it was for him to get his Bread r 
and of the Miſery he liv'd in while he was young, f 
The moſt ſurprizing thing in his whole Life is, I 
that he. bed work fo much, and finiſh ſuch a Il 1 
vaſt number of Pictures, when his Circumſtances I 
| were ſo low as they were at firſt, and his Wife t 
ſo great a Shrew, He wrote a Treatiſe of i } 
Geometry, Perſpe&ive, Forrification, and the | 
Proportion of Humane Figures. Several Aus 


_ than 
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thors have ſpoken of him with Honour, and 
amopg others, Eraſmus and Vaſari. * 


Reflections on the Works of Albert Durer. 


No Man ever ſhew'd ſo vaſt and Univerſal a 
Genius for the Arts as Albert Durer. After he had 
try'd almoſt all of them, and exercis'd himſelf 
in them ſome time, he at laſt reſoly'd to confine 
himſelf to Painting andGraving. Tho by dividing 
his time between the one and the other Art, one 
wou'd think it wou'd have hinder'd his perfecti- 
on in either, yet he maſter'd them both by an 
extraordinary application, and became perfect in 
both Graving and Painting. But Example, and 
the firſt things that preſent themſelves to our Eyes 
when we apply to any Profeſſion, being apt to 
incline our Gout to the ſame way, and to give the 
ſame turn to our Thoughts, Albert ſuffer'd for 
want of being put into a right Method at firſt, 
by the ſight of the moſt beautiful Pieces, by a 
good Education, and by the ſtudy of the Antique, 
His Vein was fruitful, his Compoſitions Grand, and 
tho the Gothic Guſto prevail'd in his Time and 
Country, yet his Productions afforded matter e- 
nough, nor only for the German Painters, but 
even for the Italians to learn by. | 

He was bold in the Execution of his Deſions. 
He did whatever he fer himſelf about, and was 
ſo clean, and ſo Exact in all his Performances, 
that one may perceive he was entirely Maſter of 
the Principles of his Art, which he had laid down 
as ſuch in his Mind, and which related chiefly 
to Deſign : However, tis ſurprizing, that having 
been at ſo much pains to know the ſtructure of 
Humane Bodies, he ſhould make ſo SOL, it, 
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For in moſt of his Works, except the Virgins and 
Virtues, which accompany the Emperor Max; 
milian's Triumph, his Defien is poor and of an ill 
Guſto. He imitated Nature only according to 
his own Idea of her, and was ſo far from en. 
creaſing her Beauty,or ſeeking out the Graces that 
may de found in her, that he very rarely copy'd 
thoſe beautiful Places, which Fortune often fur. 
niſhes a Painter with. He was more happy in 
the choice of his Landskips, which are generally 
ſet off with agreeable and extraordinary Pro. 
8. 

In ſhort, his Performances, as much as they 
were admir'd by his Country- men and Contem- 
poraries, don't deſerve now to be examin'd ac- 
cording to the Rules of the ſeveral parts of Paint- 
ing, for, if there is one good property in them, there 
are a great many bad ones. Nevertheleſs, we 
muſt do that juſtice to Albert's Memory, to own 
that tho' his Deſigns were of a Gothic Guſto, they 
were Learned, and the Novelty of his Prints ac- 
quir'd him a great deal of Reputation; upon 
which Vaſari ſays of him, F this Excellent and 
Exact Artiſt, whoſe Genius was ſo Univerſal, had 
been Born in Tuſcany, as he was in Germany; and 
bad had the opportunity of Studying the Beautiful 
Pieces that are at Rome, as the reſt of us have dont, 
he would have been the beſt Painter of Italy, as 
now he is to be reckon'd the moſt rare and moſt 
celebrated Genius of the Flemiſh School. 


GEORGE PENS 


Of Nuremberg, Study'd Rophaz!'s Works very 
much, and ynderſtood the Art of Graving on 
Copper, as well as that of Painting. He _ 
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Mare- Antonio in divers of his Performances, and 


2 great many Pictures, and grav'd ſeveral Plates 

"Yon Subjects of his own Invention, which are fo 

to many Proofs of the Beauty of his Genius and 

Ws of his Skill. He put down the Letters of his 
Name on his Pieces thus, G. P. and Was an Ar- 

iſt very Famous in his time; 


5 PETER CAN DITO 
* 
0 Of Munich, was a Man of Skill; he painted al- 


moſt all the Palace of Munich, for Maximilian, 


J Duke of Bavaria, who had taken him into his 
Service. He drew the Deſigns of the Hermits of 


John Sadeler, as. alſo ſeveral other things of his 


re Deſigning. The Four Doctors of the Church, which 


"CY he Deſien'd, were engrav'd by Giles Sadelge. : 
f At the ſame time flouriſh'd Matthew Granewalt, 
YE who painted after the Manner of Albert Durer. 


CORNELIUS ENG ELBERT 


Of Leyden, was Contemporary with Candito and 
Grunewalt, Several very good Pieces of his 
Drawing, are to be ſeen at Leyden and Utrecht. 
He had two Sons, who imitated his Manner ve- 
ry exactly, Cornelius Cornelii and Lucas Cornelis: 
The latter finding there was nothing to be got 
by Painting, ſo little was it encourag'd in his 
Time and Country, was forc'd to turn Cook, but 
his Genius wou'd not Tet him abandon an Art in 
which he might caſily arrive to Perfection, ſo 
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He 


when he return'd to his own Country, he drew - 


Bavaria, Which were Grav'd by Raphael and 


he rerarn'd to his firſt Profeiſion, and became a 
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He went to England, and was employ'd by 


Henry VIII. who took him into his Favour a; 
well as into his Service. F 


BERNARD Var ORLAT, 


Of Bruſſels, was Painter to Margaret, Gover 
nour of the Low. Countries, for whom he did ſe- 
veral fine Pieces, as alſo for the Churches in that 
and other Cities in Brabant and Flanders. When 
he drew any Picture of conſequence, he lid 
ſome Leaf-Gold for his Ground, and painted up- 
on it, which kept his Colours freſh, and in cer. 
' tain places added a Luſtre to them, eſpecially in 

a Celeſtial Light, which he painted in a Picture 
of the Day # Tudgment, that is in the Chap- 
ple of the Alms-Houſe at Antwerp. He drew a 
great many Deſigns for Tapiſtries by Order of the 
Emperog, Charles V. and the chief of the Tapi- 
ſtry- Work, which was done for the Pope, and 
other Princes at that time, after Rephael's De- 
Au, was committed to his care to fee them well 
Executed. He was one of Raphael Urbin's Diſ- 
ciples. | 


MICHAEL COXIS 


Of Mecblin, learnt the principles of his Art of 
Bernard Van Orlay, after which he went into Fa- 
ly, was Raphael's Diſciple, and generally 
made uſe of his Ideas in the Pictures he drew, 
for his own Invention was barren and brought 
forth with difficulty. His Deſign and Colouring 
were of Raphael's Gout. When he return'd to 


Flanders, he had the management of the Execu- 


tion of ſome of Raphaels Deſigns for 7. . 
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He dy'd at un , Anno 1592. being fourſcore 
and teen years of age. | 

| LUCAS of LEYDEN 
Was taught the firſt principles of Painting by 
his Father, but Nature had beſtow'd on him fo 
many advantageous Qualities for the Art, 
that at Nine Years old he began to Enprave, 
and at Fourteen publiſh'd feveral Plates, as 
confiderable for their Beauty as their Number. 
His knowledge of Painting was as forward as 
thar of Graving, and his Performances in both 
were exa@ and clean. He follow'd the Stu- 
dies neceſſary ro his Profeſſion with extream 
diligence ; and if the time he ſpent in looking 
after the effects of Nature, had been employ'din 
Studying the Antique, what was ſaid of Albert 
1- ¶ Durer on the like occaſion, might have been faid 
d YN of him, viz. that his Works wou'd have been ad- 
e. mir'd in all Ages. He was Magnificent in his way of 
Living, dreſs'd well, and ſpent his Money freely. 
„ Lices and Albert carry d on a friendlyCorreſpon- 
dence together, and were emulous of each others 
Works, without Jealouſy. When Albert put 
forth a plate, Lucas publiſh'd another, and lea- 
ving it to the World to judge of their Merit, they 
of N were che firſt that did jutties to one another, prai- 
ing each others Performance, without either 
ly envy or jealouſy; Baſe Paſſions in ſome Men of 
„A.:, * which no Excellence can attone. The 
ht Friendſhip between Albert and Lucas encreas d 
„very much at their Interview in Holland, Whi- 
to ther Albert went to viſit his Competitor and 
u- Friend, two Names which are very ſeldom to be 
. reconcird. Some time after Alberts return to 
8 Nurem- 
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Nuremberg, Lucas made a Tour to Zealand and 


Brabant, to viſit the Painters of thoſe Provinces; 
which Journey not only coſt him a great deal of 
Money, but his Life alſo, for tis ſaid a Fluſhing. 
er, of his Profeſſion, out of Jealouſy of his Merit, 
poiſon'd him at an Entertainment to which he 
had invited him. He liv'd in a languiſhing con- 
dition ſix years after, during which time he al. 
moſt always kept his Bed. , What troubled him 
moſt was, that he cou'd-not work at eaſe; how- 
ever, he had ſuch a Love for his Art, that ill as 
he was, he cou'd not forbear working a Bed, and 
being told, that his application to it in the con- 
dition he was in, wou'd haſten his End, he re- 
ply'd, Be it ſo ; I will have my Bed to be a Bed of 
Honour, and cannot dye in a better Poſture than with 
Pencil in my Hand. He was ſcarce Forty 
Years old when he departed this Life, Anno 1533, 
and perhaps the Poiſon that did him moſt hurt, 
Was Flowing bis Buſineſs with too much ecarneſt- 
neſs in his tender Age, when Nature wou'd have 
form'd a better conſtitution for him, had ſhe not 
been prevented by, other Employments, about 
which he ſet her to Work, 0 


Au IN TIN MATSTS, otherwiſc 
cal Id, The Farrier of AN TIWERP. 


After having follow'd the Trade of a Farrier 
or Blackſmith, near 20 Years, he fell lick of a Di- 
ſemper, which hinder'd his working ſo much, 
that he cou'd not get his Bread, ſo he was forc'd 


to go home to his Mother for ſubſiſtence, but 


_ the ing both. old and poor, had much ado to 
maintain her ſelf. While he was at his Mother's, 
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Friend of his coming to ſee him, by chance 


ſhew'd him a Print, which a Fryar had juſt 


then given him. At the fight of it, he 
felt within himſelf a violent Inclination to Copy 
ir, which he did with ſome ſort of Succeſs, and 
this begot in him a defire to Learn the Art of 
Painting. He began to ſtudy it, and finding him- 
ſelf, as it were, in another Element, both Natural 
and Pleaſant, he grew well, and made a conſider- 
able progreſs in his new Profeſſion. An acci- 
dent happen'd ſoon after, which quicken'd his 
Zeal to arrive to a Perfection in the Art. He fell 
in Love with a Painter's Daughter, who was 
very Handſome, and belov'd by a Painter 
much more a Maſter than he was. Love and E- 
mulation ſpurr'd him on in the Proſecution of his 
Studies, and made him leave nothing undone, 
that might contribute to render him more Skit- 
ful, in order to ſupplant his Rival. | 
This Story is told in another manner by ſome 
who will have Love to have been the ſole 
Agent in the Matter, and that Cxpid took the 
Hammer out of his hand, and put the Pencil 
into it. This is the common Opinion, and his 
Epitaph is much to the ſame purpoſe, as alſo ſe- 
veral Epigrams written on the fame Subject. 
There are a great many Pictures of his 
Drawing at Antwerp, and among others a De- 
ſcent from the Croſs," in our Ladies Church. He 
generally did Hal, Figures and Portraits, by which 
means his Works being to be remov'd with eaſe 
from place to place, are diſpersd thro- out all 
Europe. His Mannner was ſingular, and had no- 
thing in it like that of other Painters. TwWas 
finiſh'd, and his Colouring ſtrong. He liv'd a long 
time, and dy d Anno 15 29. a 
5 FJobn 
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JOAN of CALCAR, or CALKER, 


Native of Calcar, 2 Town in the Dutchy of 
Cleves, was 2 very excellent Man, but his un- 
timely death hinder'd his ſhe wing himſelf to the 
World, as otherwiſe he wou'd have done. In 
the year 15 36. he enter d the School of Titian, 
and made ſuch Progreſs in it, that ſeveral of 
his Pictures and De have Pore for Titien's, in 
which many Judges have been deceiv'd, 
and tis probable many more will be ſo. From 
Venice he went to Rome, where, having made 
himſelf very well acquainted with Raphae/'s Man- 
ner, he ſtaid a while, and then proceeded to N.. 
ples, in which City hedy'd, Anno 1546. "Twas ; 
this Calcar who Defign'd the Anatomical Figures n 
for Andreas Veſalin 8 Book of Phyſick and Anato- : 
my, as alſo the Portraits of the Painters, that are h 
before the Lives written by Yaſari, which 
is enough to ſerve for an Encomium upon. him. 
Among other Pieces he drew a Nativity, repre- I -- 
ſenting the Angels around the Infant Chriſt, and WJ . 
has ſo order'd the diſpoſition of his Picture, „ 
that the Light proceeds all from the Child. *Tis . 
an admirable Piece. Rubens, who was owner of 
ir, wou'd not part with it as long as he liv'd, but 8 
atter his Death Sandrart bought it, and fold it WF ;; 
again to the Emperor, who ſet a high Value up- WI ;, 
an I. . | | 

It 


PETER KOUC 


Was born in the Town of Alo, and Diſci- 
ie to Bernard Van Orlay, who had liv'd with 


bael. He went to Rome, and having "_ 


r 
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py diſpoſition of Genius, improv'd himſelf 
2 much by the ſight of the beautiful Things he 
ſaw there, that he form'd an Excellent Got, and 
became a very Correct Deſigner. When he re- 
turn'd to his own Country, he undertook the 
charge of directing the Execution of ſome Ta- 
piſtry-Work after Rapbael's Defigns, and burying 
his Wife, after he had liv'd with her ten Years 
without having any Children, he was perſwaded 


by ſome Merchants of Brufſels, to undertake a 


von to Conſtentinople ; but when he arriv 4 
there, finding there was nothing ſor him to do 
bur to Draw Deſign: for Tapiſtry, the Mabome- 

tan Religion — the Twks to repreſent 
any — "he ſpent his time in Deſigning the 
particular Proſpects in the Neighbourhood of 
Conſtantinople, — the manner of the Twrks Li- 
ving, of which he has left ſeveral Wooden Cuts, 
that may alone ſuffice to give an Idea of his Me- 
rit, In one of theſe Pieces he has repreſented 
hi mſelf under the Figure of a Turł, ſtanding up- 
right, and pony to another Twrk, who holds 
a Pike. After his Voyage to Conſtant inople, he 
went and ferl'd at Antwerp, where he rew ſe- - 
veral Pictures for Charles V. and in the latter 
part of his Life, he wrote a Treatiſe of Sculpture, 
Geometry, and perſpective. He alſo Tranſlated 
Vitruvins and Serlio i into the Flemiſh. Language, 
being himſelf a very good Architect. He dy'd 
in the Tear 1550. © | 


ALBERT ALDEGRAEF 


Of the City of Zouft in Weſphalia, where he 
painted a great many fine Things for the Church 
ea, and among others, , worthy the 
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admiration of the Curious. | He did very little 
elſewhere, buſying himſelf more about Graving 
than Painting,as we may gueſs by the vaſt number 
of Prints which are every where to be ſeen of his, 
and by which one may fee he was a Correct De- 
ſigner, that his Expreſſions were Graceful, and 
that he wou'd have made an Excellent Painter, 
had he Travelled into Italy. 


JOHN of M4BUSE, 


Born in a Village of Hungary call'd Mabuſe, 
was the Contemporary of Lucas Van Leyden. Af- 
ter having in his Youth work'd very much, he 
went to Italy, from whence he came to Flanders, 
and was the firſt that ſhew'd the Flemiſh Maſters 
how. to Treat of Hiſtorical Subjects in their Com- 
poſitions, and to expoſe the Naked, which had 
not till his time been put in practice. His Pieces 
are very common in the Low-Countries, and in 
England. He was in his younger days ſober and 
ſtudious, but in the latter part of his Life, too 
much addicted to Drinking. The Marqueſs of 
 Verens entertainfd him in his Service many years, 

and this Nobleman being intorm'd that the Em- 
ror Charles V. intended tocome and lodge with 
im, to receive him more Magnificently, order'd 
that all his Domeſticks ſhou'd be dreſt in White 
Damask, and Mabuſe among the reſt was to be 
ſo array'd: But Ma buſe, inſtead of giving his Mea- 
ſure to have a ſort of Robe made for him, that 
he might make his appearance with other of the 
Marquiſſes Servants, deſir'd to have the Damask, 
pretending he would contrive a whimſical ſhape 


— 


with it, for the diverſion of the Spectators 3 


whereas his true meaning was to ſell it, 


to raiſe 
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** for the Tavern, which he accordingly 
did, for knowing that the Emperor was to come 
by Night, he thought he could manage the matter 
well enough, by the help of the dark, wherefore 
when the day appointed by the Emperor for his 
Viſit came, Mabuſe, inſtead of Silk, ſew'd White 


Paper together, and Painted it like Damask, with 


great Flowers, making it up as a Robe ſhon'd be 
made, and fo took his place in the Train of the 
Marquis. He · was put between a Poet and a Mu- 
ſician, whom the Marqueſs kept alſo in his 
Houſe. . FP 
Tho' the Emperor ſaw this Train of Domeſticks 

by Flambeau-Lig ht only, he was ſo well pleas'd with 
it, that the next day he would have them march 
before him again, to view them the more at- 
tentively. He ſtood at a Window to ſee them paſs 
by, the Marqueſs ſtanding near him: When Ma- 
buſe appear d between his Comrades, the Em- 
peror took particular notice of rhePainter's Robe, 
ſaying he never ſaw ſo fine a Damask. The Mar- 
queſs ſent for him, and the Cheat being diſco- 
ver'd, the Emperor laught heartily at it: How. 
ever, the Marqueſs fearing twou'd be thought 
he had dreſs d up his Men in Paper for the Em- 
peror's Reception, was fo angry with Mabufe, 
that he threw him into Priſon, where he re- 
main'd a long while, minded his Work very 
aſſiduouſly, and drew abandance of Deſigns. He 

dy'd in the Year 1562. | 


JOHN SCHOREL, © 


Was born at a Village call'd Schoret near A!k- 
maer in Holland. He was Mabuſe's Diſciple, and 
work'd ſome time with Albert Durer. While he 
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was Travelling up and down Germam, he met 
with a Fryar, who was a lover of Painting, and 
then going to Feruſalem, which made him 
defirous to accompany him. He Defign'd in Je. 
ruſalem, on the Banks of the River Fordan, and 
in ſeveral other places ſanctify' d by the pre- 
ſence of Jeſus Chriſt the Saviour of the World. 
His Subjects were ſuch as Piety, and Curioſity 
ſuggeſted. In his way home he ſtop'd at Fenice, 
Work'd there a while , and having a deſire 
to ſce Raphael's Painting, went to Rome, where 
he Deſn d his and Michael- Angelos Works, after 
the Antique Sculptures, and the Ruins of the 
Ancient Buildings. Pope Adrian VI. being about 
that time advanc'd to St. Peter's Chair, he gave 
Schorel the charge of Super- Intendant of the 
Buildings at Belvedere; but after the Death of 
this Pontiff, who Reign'd little more than a 
year and half, Scherel return'd to the Low-Coun: 
tries. He ſtaid a while at Utrecht, and drew fe- 
veral rare Pieces there. He paſs'd thro' France 
as he return'd home, and refus'd the offers which 

were made him on the part of Francs J. out of 
his Love to eaſe and a quiet Life. He was en- 
du'd with ſeveral: Virtues and Sciences, being 
both a Muſician, Poet and Orator. He underſtood 
four Languages well, the Latin, French, Italian 
and German. His good Humour and good Qua- 
lities, got him the Love and Eftecm of all that 
knew him. He dy'd Anno 1567. in the Sixty 
Seventh year of his Age. Two Years before 
= Deceaſe, Anthony More, his Diſciple, drew his 

icture. 7 Es | 
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LAMBERT LOMBARD 


Of Liege, was very induſtrious to learn every 
thing that related to his Profeſſion. He ſtudy'd 
the Antique very much, and was the firſt thar 
brought 'into his Country a Method very far 
from the Gothick and Barbarous Geſto, which was 
then predominant there. He ſet up a fort of 
Academy at his Houſe, where, among many more, 
Hubert Goltius, Frans Floris, and William Kay, 
were his Diſciples. The Prints which were En- 
grav'd after his Works ſhew what his Gear was. 
Sandrart and others pretend that Svavias and Lam 
hard were the ſame Perſon. He ſays, that Lom- 
band in his Youth was call'd Lambert Suterman, 
and that afterwards he chang'd his Sirname into 
Svavim, as more Harmonious' than Suterman. 
Thus he put down on his Prints. L. Svavins In- 
ventor. Sandrart adds, that Van-Mandey miſtakes 
in making Lombard and Syavias two. Perſons, 
he Curious may exerciſe their Criticiſms on 
this matter, oy comparing the Prints mark'd 
with each of their Names one with another, 
which Sandrart aſſures us were done by one Man 
at different times. Dominick Lampſon, Secretary 
to the Biſhop of Liege, very well known to the 
Learned World, wrote the Life of Lombard, wha 
was his intimate Friend, | 
The ſame Lampſon wrote a 
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| | te a Copy of Verſes 
on Lucas Gaſſell, a rare Landskip-Painter at that 
Time. He was very Idle, and livd and dy 
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at Bruſſels. 
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JOHN HOLBEIN, 


Better known by bis German Name Hans Hol- 

bein, was the Son of Jobn Holbein, a Skillful 
Painter, who liv'd at Awburg, where he work'd 
a long time, and then remov'd to Bafil in Swi/- 
ferland, Here Hans, or Jobn his Son, was born in 
the Year 1498. He learnt of his Father the firſt 
Rudiments of the Art, and follow'd his Studies 
with Extream eagerneſs ; but the Elevation of 
his Genius ſoon rais'd him above his Maſter. His 
Productions had a great deal of Force in them, 
and were of a great CharaFer. He painted Ou 
Saviour's Paſſion 1n the Town-Houſe of Baſil, in 
a picture conſiſting of eight Parts, and contain- 
ing as many Subjects of Chris Sefferings. He 
painted alfo in the Fiſh-market of that Town 
a Dance of Peaſants,and Death Dance: Theſe two 
Pieces are Exgrav d in Mood. 

Eraſmus, who was his Friend, and had had his 
Picture drawn by him ſeveral times, imagining 
that Swiſſerland was a very improper-Country to 
do Juſtice ro Holbein's Merit, propos'd ro him 
to go to Exgland, promiſing, by means of Sir 
Thomas More, to prepare the way for his favou- 
rable reception by the King. Holbein readily ac- 
cepred the Propoſal, and the rather, becauſe 
his Wife was ſuch a Termagant ſhe would never 
let him be ar reſt, In England he drew a vaſt 
number of admirable Portraits; among others 
thoſe of Henry VIII, and his Children, Prince 
Edward, the Princeſs Mary, and the Princeſs Ei- 

zabeth. He painted Hiſtory-Pieces in ſeveral Places, 
2 of which are Grand Compoſitions, Viz. TheTriumph 
of Riches, and the Condition of Poverty. 2 
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Zucchero, whom the King of England ſent for 
out of  raty, was mightily ſurpriz d at the fight 
of Holbein's Works, faying, they were not inferior to 
either Raphael or Titian's. Holbein painted alike 
in every Manner, in Freſco, in Water-Colowrsin Oil, 


and in Miniature. He Defend with Crayons, or 
the Pen, with wonderful facility, and the great 
quantity of his Deſigns are without number. 

There happen'd an Accident in Exgland which 
would have been fatal to him, had not the King 
protected him. On the report of Holbein's Cha- 
ra&er, a Lord of the Firſt Quality came to ſee 
him, but ir being at a time when he was draw- 
ing a Figure after the Life, he entreated his Lord 
ſhip to put off the Honour he intended him to 
ſome other day. The Lord taking this for anAﬀeront, 
broke open the Door, and very rudely went up 
Stairs. Holbein hearing a noiſe, came out of his 


Chamber, and meeting the Lord at the Stair- 


Head, fell into a violent Paſſion, puſh'd him back- 
wards, and flung him down Stairs from top to 


* 


bottom. The Nobleman was very much hurt, 


and the Croud that came about him being Wit- 
neſſes of his fall, it was a terrible Mortiſication to 
him. His Men wou'd have reveng'd their Ma- 
ſter's Quarrel, but Holbein having barricado'd his 
Door, had time to ſave himſelf on the top of 
the Houſe, and making the beſt of his Way to 
Court, told the King what had happen'd to him, 
before the Lord could come ro make his com- 
plaint. His Majeſty promis'd to protect him, and 
the Lord arriving ſome time after the Kin 
Commanded him not to attempt any thing again 


London in the Year 1554, being about Fifty ſix 


Holbein. This Painter dy'd of the Plague at 


Years Old. *Tis amazing to think that a mw 


M 
born in Swilſerlend, and who had never Tr in 
Laly, ſhould have ſuch a good Guſto, and fo Fine 
a Genius for Painting. Sandrart relates, that Ru- 
bens having been to ſee Hontorſt, at Utrecht, and 
thence proceeding in his way to Amſterdam, was 
 accompany'd by ſeveral Painters, and by Sand- 
rert among the reſt, Their Converſation 
running all on the Works of the Learned, and of 
the Painters in particular it fell at laſt on Holbein. 
Rubens ſpoke much in his Praiſe, and advis'd 
thoſe of his Profeſſion io obſerve narrowly his 
Deaths Dance, ſaying, he had learnt a great deal 
by it, as well as by Stimmer's Wooden Prints, having 
Deſign'd ſeveral things himſelf in his Youth. 
Holbein had one good Diſciple, Chriſtopher Amber- 
ger of Ausburg, who ee; very much in Freſco 
in divers places of Germany. 
. We ſhall ſay more of Hans Holbein, when we 
2 to Treat of the Engliſh School, im which Claſs 
oupbt to le c'd, having e 'd moſt of beſt 
HE in England; and tothe Encouragement he met 
with in the Court of Henry the Eighth, the World 
owes all that this Painter did in Hiſtory, which at- 
quir'd bim the Rees, not only of a Fine, but of 
a Sublime Genius. We ſhall alſo x Jo all thoſe Pain- 
ters that flouriſh'd in England, in the Engliſh School, 
and we may as reaſonably do it, as Monficur de Piles 
has put Ribera, a Spaniard, in that of Lombardy, 
and Crouded Ferdinand Ellis, Philip de Cham- 
paign, and bis Nephew, all Flamands, in that of 
France. 


TO BT STIMME A 


Of Schaffbauſen, was a very good Painter,Proofs 
of Waſh he has * in his Painting in Freſco 
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on the Frontiſpieces of ſeveral Houſes in Fanł- 
fort, and in his own Country; as alſo in ſeveral 
pictures which he drew at Strabag, and for 
the Marquiſs of Baden. Among a great number 
of Mooden Prints which are Extant of his, thoſe 
of the Bible, that were publiſh'd in the Year 
1586. are very much eſteem' d, and are the ſame 
by which Ruben, told Sandrart he had profired 
more than by any others. Sandrart himfelf 
calls this Book a Treaſury of Science for the Art 
of Painting. Bernard Fobius, a Printer at Stra- 
burg, has put forth a great many of his Prints. 
Stimmer dy'd young. He had two Brothers, the 
Eldeſt painted on Glaſs, and the Youngeſt Grav'd 
admirably well in Food. I know no more of 
either of them, MOEN: 


70 HN CORNELIUS VERMETEN 


”e 
ſs Was born in a Village near Haerlem. The 
Emperor Charles V. took him into his Service, 
and he attended him in divers Expeditions, par- 
14 ticularly that of Tunis, He painted ſeveral Hi- 
ſtorical Events of that Enterprize, the * of 
which were afterwards Executed in Magnificent 
Tapeſtries, for Philip II. who left them in Por- 
tugal, where they remain to this Day. He work'd 
a long time in the Monaſtery of St. Gervaiſe at 
Arras, in Bruſſels, and in other Cities of the Low- 
Countries. The Emperor Charles V. lov'd to fee 
him, for beſides that he was handſome and well 
made, his Beard was fo long, that when he 
ſtood upright it touch'd the Ground, for which 
he was call'd Foby the Bearded. He dy'd at 
6 Bruſſels, Anno 1559, in the Fifty Ninth Year 
of his Age. His Tomb is in St. George's | 
2 n — 9 Church 
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his Epitaph, which he Wrote 


Church, as alſo 
himſelf, _ | 
ANTHONTMORE, 

A Native of Utrecht, was Diſciple to Jobe 
Schorel, and a great Imitator of Nature. His 
Manner was ſtrong, True and Firm. He diew a 
vaſt number of Portraits in the Courts of Spain, 
Portugal, and that of Charles V. for which he wa 
paid very High Prizes, beſides the Preſents that 
were made him, by which Means he got a good 
Eſtate. He Travell'd into Italy, and tho" his 
Chief Buſineſs was drawing of: Portraits, he has 
however, done ſome Hiſtory- Pieces very fine in 
their kind. There is one of theſe in the Prince of 
Conde's Cabiner, in which our Saviour is repre- 
ſented riſen from the Dead, between St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The Merchant, who Sold this pi- 
cure to the Prince, got a great deal of Money 
by ſhewing it at the Fair of St. Germain. There 
is an equal Degree of Force and Truth in it. 
_ antbony More dy'd at Antwery at Fifty Six Years 

of Age. PAGAN 


Peter Brueghel, call'd Old Brueghel, 


Took his Name from the place of his Birth 
Brueg bel near Breda. He was a Peaſants Son, and 
Peter Kouc's Diſciple, whoſe Daughter he Mar- 
ry'd. He worked with Jeremy Kouc, after whol 
Manner he did a great many things. He \ 
to France, and afterwards to Italy. Tho he has 
Treated of all ſorts of Subjects, yet he delighted 
moſt in drawing Sports, Dances, Marriages, and 
Meetings of Coumry-People, among whom he of 


+ 
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ten mingled himſelf to take the more exact no- 
tice of their Actions, and to fee what they did 
at thoſe times, which Obſervations made him the 
beſt Painter of that kind that ever was. He 
tudy'd Landskips in the Mountains of Friuli, was 
rery ſtudious and referv'd, minding nothing 
but what Contributed to his advancement in the 
Knowledge of his Profeſſion, wherein he became 
very famous. There are ſeveral of his Pi- 
tures in the Emperor's Cabinet, and the reſt of 
his Works are diſpers'd up and down | 
eſpecially in the Low- Countries. He enter d him» 
ſelf in the Academy of Painters at Antwerp, Ann 
1551 


 FRANS FLORIS 


Was the Son of a good Sculptor at Antwerp, 
and follow'd. his Father's Profeſſion till he was 
Twenty Years old, when he went to Liege to 
learn the Art of Painting of Lambert Lombard, 

and from thence Travell'd to rah, where he 
apply'd himſelf ſtrenuouſiy to Deſigning. Accord- 
ingly he Deſign'd every thing that was to his 
Goat, and above all, Michael Angelos Works. When 
he return'd into his own Country he grew fa- 
mous and rich, his Performances being : 
and numerous; but tho' he was a Man of Senſe, 
and his Converſation agreeable to Perſons of 
the beſt Condition, yet he abandon'd himſelf fo 
to the love of Wine, that he became Intollera- 
ble even to his moſt intimate Friends: Never. 
theleſs, he lov'd his Buſineſs as much as he did 
his Bottle. He work d Seven Hours à day 


with Application and Pleaſure, and the re- 
maining part he ſpent with his Drinking 
Companions. He never play'd unleſs y: Was 

TRE Eds - torc'd 
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ee 
forc d to it, and us d to ſay, My rk leebr my 
alive, but Play would kill me. He was call d the 
Raphael of Flanders. He dy'd Anno 1570, at 30 
Years Old. N a 


CHRISTOPHER SCHWARTS 


Was bort at tngolfadr, and Painter to the 
Duke of Bavaria. He did a vaſt number of 
Pieces at Munich, as well in Freſco as in Oil. San. 
drart (peaks much in his Commendation, and as 
if he was one of the moſt Skillful Painters of 
his Age, eſpecially in Feſco. He dy'd Anno 1594 


WILLIAM KAT 


Of Breda, ſtudy'd the Art of Painting at Liege 
with Frans ongoing Lambert Lombard. 5 
drart having commended him as a Skillful Pain- 
ter, Praiſes him alſo as a Man of Honour. He 
liv'd at Antwerp very ſplendidly. He drew a great 
number of Portraits, little inferior to thoſe of 
Anthony More. . | | 

As he was drawing the Duketof Al Picture, 
an Officer belonging to the Courts of Juſtice. 
cametoreceive hisExcellenciesOrders concerning 
the Count 4 Egmont. Kay pretended he did not 
underſtand Spaniſb, ſo the Duke ſpoke his Mind 
freely in his Preſence, and bad the Officer ſee 
that the Count was Exccuted without De- 
lay, which Order made ſuch an Impreſſion on 
the Mind of our Hinter, who lov'd the Nobili- 
ty of his Country, that he went home, fell ſick, 
and dy d, Anno 1568. 57 2 1 
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HUBERT GOLTIUS, \ 


A Native of Venlo, was bred up at Wirtemburg, 
where his Parents liv'd, and Learnt the Firſt 
Principles of his Art of Lambert Lombard; He 
had a particular Genius for Antiquity and publiſh'd 
ſeveral large and fine Volumes on the Hiſtory of 
Medals. He did little in Painting. He had two 
Wives, and the latter was ſo ill humour'd, that 
it ſhorten'd his Days. "_ | 


PETER and FRANCIS POURBUS, 


Father and Son, the former born at Gowde, and 
the latter at-Bruges. Each of them in the place of 
his Birth did a great many fine Pieces Which ate 
yet in the Churches, and remain ſufficient Proofs 


of their Capacity. Francis having been, for ſome 


time, his Father's Diſciple, remov'd to Frans 


Floris, whom he excell'd in Colowring. He was a 
better Painter than his Father, and there are ad 
mirable Pictures of his Drawing in the Town- 
Houſe at Paris. The Father dy'd inthe Year 1583. 
and the Son, Anno 1622. | | 


DITERIC BARENT 
by 
Of Amſterdam, was Son of a very ordina - 
ty Painter, but the darling Diſciple of Titian, 
with whom he livd a long while, and whoſe 


picture he drew, which is now in the Hands of 
Peter Jaac a Painter in Amſterdam. When he 


left Venice, he return d to that City and ſertF'd 


there, where he perform'd many rare Pieces, and 
dy'd at 48 apr Amo 158. 
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- JOHN BOL 


Of Mecblin,was born inthe Year 1534. He was 
a very Skillful Man, and work'd almoſt always 
in Little, as well in Oil, as in Miniature and Di. 
— wh He was employ'd two Years by the 
Elector-Palatine at Heidleberg, from whence he 
wenr to Mons, and thence to Amſterdam, where 
he dy'd, Anno 1593. Goltius Engrav'd his Epi- 
taph, and his picture with it. James and Ro 
land Savery were his Diſciples. 


MARTIN HEMSKIRK 


Was a Peaſant's Son. His Father liv'd in a 
Village call'd Hemskirk in Holland, where Mar- 
tin was born. In his Youth he was fo dull, 
that the Maſter, with whom he was pur, ſent him 
back to his Father, deſpairing thar he would ever 
be good for any thing. Hemskirk's Genius, like 
Frait that is ripe late, ſome time after ſtirr'd him 
up to try once more his Succeſs ia the Art. He 
went to another Maſter, and by indefatigable 
Application arriv'd to a great degree of Per- 
fection in his Profeſſion. He was ſome time un- 
der the Diſcipline of Schorel, whoſe Reputation 
made him deſirous to learn of him. His Genius, 
by little and little, made its way thro all difh- 
culties, and he became a Correct Painter, Eaſy 
and Fruitful in his Inventions. He went to 
Rome, and intended to ſtay there a long time, 
but after he had been there about three Years, an 
accident happen d to him, which oblig d him to 
return to his own Country. He ſettled at Haer- 
lem, and liv'd there the remainder of his Days. 
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Moſt of his Works were Engrav d. Vaſari gives 
a particular account of them, commends them, 


and ſays Michael Angelo was ſo pleas d with one 
of the Prints, that he had a mind to Colour it. 


However, one may ſee by the Prints of Hems- 
kirk's Works, that he did not underſtand the 
Claro Oſcura, and that his Manner of Deſigning was 
Dry: He was threcſcore and Sixteen Years Old 
when he dy'd, Anno 1574. 


CHARLES Van MANDER 


Was a Gentleman born. His Father was 
Lord of the Mannor of Meulebrac in Flanders, 
where his Son Charles was bred, and a great deal 
of Care taken about his Education. The Youth 
ſhewing early an inclination to Painting, his Fa- 
ther put him to Lucas de Heer, a famous Painter 
in thoſe days, and afterwards to Peter Udalric. 
While he was under the Diſcipline of the latter, 
he drew feveral Hiffory- Pieces, taking the Sub- 
jects from the Holy Scriptures: Ar the ſame 
time he wrote Plays, for he was a Poet as well as 
2 Painter, When he was about 26 Years. old 
he went to Rome, where he ſtay'd three Years, 


and then remov'd to Germany. At Vienna he 


made ſeveral Triumpbal Arches for the Emperor 
Redolphus's Publick Entries, after which he return'd 
to Meulebrac, the Place of his Nativity. 
The War breaking out about Religion, he re- 
tir'd to Courtray, where he painted ſeveral things 
for the Churches, and particularly a Saint Cathe- 
rine, which was very much Commended. 

When he return'd to his Eſtate at Menlebrac 
he was robb'd of all he had, and having no- 


thing left for his Subſiſtance, he went aboard a 
T 2 | Veſſel 
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' Veſſel bound for Haerlew, where he ſoon reco. 
ver' d the Wealth he had loſt, and ſpent his time 


in the Exerciſes of Painting and Poetry. Among 


other things he drew the Hiftory of Cbriſt's Paſſ. 


on, the Prints of which were Grav'd by Gee, 
Goltius, and the two Cornelius joyning with him, 
they form'd a ſort of Academy in the City 
of Haerlem to Deſign after Nature for the lu. 
ſtruction of young Painters. His Works, in 
Proſe and Verſe, are ſo numerous, we ſhould tire 
the Reader to name them all here. Beſides 3 
Treatiſe of Painting, he wrote the Lives of the 
Flemiſh Painters. He was kilFd by an Ignorant 
Phyſician in the Sixty Eighth Year of his Age, 
Anno 1607, His. body lies bury'd in the Old 
Church at Amſterdam. + 

He had a Son whoſe Name was Charles, of his 
Father's humour and Profeſſion - The King of 
Denmark invited him to Copenhagen, where he 
liv'd with the Reputation of a skiltul Man. 


MARTIN de V OS 


Of Antwerp, Travell'd all over Italy. He was 
Correct in his Deſigns, and Eaſy in his Invention; 
but there is nothing that touches one in his per. 
formances : However, they are very numerous 
moſt of them are Engrav'd, and the Prints are t0 
be ſeen. Twas after his Deſigns that the Sadeler; 

av'd their Hermits. He alfo drew the Deſigns 


of the Life of Chriſt, which Yierx Engravd. 


He was very fat, and very old when he dy d, which 
was in the Year of our Lord 1604. 
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JOHN STA4 4 


Was born at Bruges, Anno 1527, and deſcen- 
ded from the Ancient and Noble Family of the 
Strada s, Which, after the Death of Charles de 
Goude, the | Thirteenth Earl of Flanders, who 
was aſſaſſinated for his Tyranny in St. Don's 
Church in Bruges, was diſpers'd up and down 
every where, and became almoſt Extin&t, The 
Painter we are ſpeaking of went to Italy, and re- 
main'd ſome time at Florence, where he perform'd 
{cveral Pieces in Freſco, and in Oil, for the Great 
Duke. Vaſari ſet him to work on the Paintings 
which were drawing in that Prince's Cabinet. 
He Deſign'd Horſes very well, and his Genius 
made him incline to Paint Hunt ings. Hedy'd 
Anno 1604. in the 77th Year of his Age. Tempeſtq 
was his Dilciple. © 4 e 


BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGHER 


Was the Son of a Merchant of Antwerp, where 
he was born in the Year 1546. He learnc the 
Principles of his Art of ſeveral Maſters, and then 
went to Rome, where Cardinal Farneſe took him 
into his Service. This Cardinal having under- 
taken to advance him, recommended him to 
Pope Pius V. who employ'd him at Belvedere, 
where Sprangher was 38 Months drawing the 
Picture of the Nay of ee, which Picture 


is ſtill over that Pope's Tomb. While he was 
working upon it, Vaſari told his Holyneſs, Thar 
Vbate ver Sprangher did, was ſo much time loſt. 


Whether he ſpoke it out of Envy, or out of diſ- 
like of Sprangher's Manner We cannot decide, 
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tis probable it might be from an ill Opinion of 


his Performances, for tis ſtrange that Sprangher, 
who form'd his Manner in Italy, ſhould have 
* Improv'd it no more by the beautiful Things he 
ſaw there, and ſhould give himſelf up entirely 
to the warmth of an Irregular Fancy. I ſay this 
without any intention to leſſen the Merit of his 
Works, which have a great deal of Spirit in 
them, and were eſteem'd by many Perſons of 
Quality, eſpecially by the Pope, who Comman. 
ded him to go on, notwithſtanding what Vaſarj 
faid againſt him: However, twas on Condition 
he ſhould ſhew his Deſigns before he began any 
Pictures for his Holineſs, to the end they might 
be Corrected where they wanted it. By thi; 
Means Sprangher finiſh'd his Thoughts, which 
before were little more than Sketches ſtruck out of 
the Fire of his Imagination: Upon all which 
we may make this Reflection, that twas not his 
Gout of Defign that pleas d the Pope and the Re- 
mant, who approv'd his Performances, but that 
there was ſome other part of the Art, in the 
Manner of this Painter, which was unknown to 
Vaſari, and which had ſo good an Effect on the 
Eyes of ſuch as were not prejudic'd againſt him, 
that it ſupported the Character of his Works, in 
ſpire of Jealouſy or Envy. 

Sprangher, after having made abundance of 
Pictures in ſeveral Places of Rowe, was Choſen, 
by Jobn of Bologna, the Duke of Florence s Sculp- 
tor, to be ſent to the Emperor Maximilian Il. 
who had deſired a Skilful Painter of him. Spras- 
gher did a great quantity of Pictures for that 
Emperor, and Rodolphas who ſucceeded him, at 
Vienna and Prague. He wem afterwards into his 

own Country, and TravelFd from one City ta 
ö ano- 
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in Painting, By this means he W 
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another in the Netherlands having been abſent 
from thence 37 Years. He was very much honour'd. 
wherever he came, and when he had ſeen all 
the Places he intended to fee, and viſited all his 
Friends, he return'd to Prague, where he ſettled, 
and dy' d in a very old Age. | 


HENRY GOLTIUS 


Was the Son of Jobs Goltizs, a famous Painter 
on Glaſs. He was born in the Year 1558. in a 
Village call'd Mulbrec, in the Dutchy of Juliers. 
He learnt his Art at Haerlem, and marry'd there. 
His Wife had had a former Husband, and by 
him a Son, whoſe Name was Matthew, whom 
G-ltizs taught to Engrave. His Troubles, occa- 
fon'd by fome Crofles in his Domeſtick Affairs, 
threw him into a Diſtemper which rurn'd to a 
ſhoreneſs of Breath, and that to Spitting of Blood, 
which continu'd three Years, and he could find 
no Remedy for it: In Deſpair of Lite he reſolv'd 
to Travel to Italy. His Friends did what they 
could to diſſuade him from a Journey, which 
they thought none bur a Mad-man would un- 
dertake in his Condition. They ſhew'd him 
what danger he was about to run, and that his 
health was fo ill ſettled it might coſt him his Life, 
He anſwer d, He had rather die learning ſomething, 
than Live in ſuch a languiſhing State as be was in, and 
bat ſince bis own Country agreed with bim no better, 
be would try anot ber. Accordingly he went thro" 
moſt of the chief Cities of Germany, where he 
viſited the Painters, and the Curious. To prevent 
his being known, he paſt for his Man's Servant, 
pretending he was entertain'd by him for his Skill 
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and other; ſaid of . Works, without know. 
ing who he was, which was a great pleaſure to 
him. His Difguiſe, his Diverkon, the Exerciſe 
of his Journey, and the different Air of the 
Countries thro which he Travell'd, had ſuch an 
Effect on his Mind and Body, that he recover d 
his former Health and Vigour. . . . . 

He Defign'd an infinite number of Pieces at 
Rome and Naples, as well after the Antique, as 
after Raphael, Polidoro, and Other famous Ma- 
ſters. He painted very little himſelf, and his Di- 
ſtemper taking him . he was forc'd to en- 
ter into a new Courſe of Phyſick. The Phy- 
ficians cur'd him by a Milk Diet, and advis'd 
him to return to his Native Air. He came back 
to Haerlem, Where he Grau d ſeveral things 
in ſeveral Manners, and at laſt having form'd a 
particular one, he pur forth abundance of fine 
Prints drawn after the Deſigns which he brought 
out of 7taly with him. 


One may perceive, by the Prints that were 
of his Invention, that his Ge#r of Deſęninę was 
not very natural, and that his Manner ome- 
thing in it that was wild: However, tis vitible 
alſo, that he manag d his Graver with great ſlea-· 
dineſs, and extraordinary Lightneſs. He dy d 
at Haerlem Anno 1617. At Fifty Nine Years of 


Age. SA 
70 HN van A CH. 
So call'd from the Place of his Father's Abode, 


which was Aix la Chapelle. He de e, born 
at Colegn, in the year 1556. Having Sprang- 
b& s Di ſciple for ſome Time, he Tel 
from one City to another all over Traly, ſeeking 
after opportunities to improve himſelf WE 
Ee, * 8 * y 
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Study of his Art. From Iraly he went to Ger- 


, where the Emperor Rodolphus took him 
— Favour, and ſent him to 3 to Deſign 
the Antiques. This Prince was a Paſſionate Lover 
of the Fine Arts, a good Critick in them, and a 
great Encourager of Merit in all Artiſts. John 
van Ach; at his return, Work'd a long while for 
the Emperor. His Performances delerve Praiſe, 
and got him the Character of the greateſt Ma- 
ſter of his Time. The Emperor valu'd him 
as well for his Prudence, as Skill; and he em- 
ploy'd all his Credit at the Imperial: Court, to 
oblige Men of Merit. He dy'd there loaden with 
Riches and Honour, and belov'd and Eſteem d 
by allthat knew him. . 


 JOSBPH HEINTS © 
Of Bern, was entertain d in the Emperor Ro- 


dolphus's' Service, at the ſame time that Fobn van 


Ach, Sprang ber, Hufnagle, Brueghel, Rowland Sa- 


845 
very, Jobs and Giles Sadeler; and others were em- 
ploy'd by him. The Emperor ſent him into teh, 
to Deſign the ſineſt Statues and Pictures, and he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well therein, that he was particularly 
favour'd by that Prince, for whom he did a great 
many admirable Pieces, which were Engrav'd 
by the Sadeler's, Lucas Killan, and Iſaac Mayer of 
Frankfort. He dy d at Prague, very much la- 
mented by Perſons of the beſt Quality, for he 
was himſelf a Man of Honour. He had a Son 
who was a Painter. ; : 
4 . : | 


—_— 
Matthew and Paul Bril, Brothers, 


Of Antwerp, were good Landskip-Painters, 
and good Topographers. Matthew being employ'd 
on the Wor the Vatican, his Brother Paul 
came to Rome, where they did each of them ſe- 
veral things in Freſco. Matthew dy'd in the year - 
1584. Paul his younger Brother, wholiv'd to 
be 72 years old, left a vaſt number of rare Piece, 
behind him, when he departed this Life, Anno 
1622. His Works are in moſt of the Cabinet; 
2 the Curious, and very much eſteem'd by 
Rene? i = C47 


CORNELIUS | CORNELIUS 


Of Haerlem, was the Son of Peter Cornelius, a 
Skilful Painter. He was born in the year 1562, 
and tho' he had never been in nah, drew a 
great many very fine Pieces, and bred up good 


Diſciples. He joyn'd with Charles van Mander, 


in erecting an Academy of Painting at Haerlem, 
ahout the year of our Lord 1595. 


AD A M v NOORT 


Of Antwerp, was Son and Diſciple of Lew- 
bert van Noort, He Painted in Great, and had 
the Reputation of being a Maffer. He was ſo full 
of Buſineſs, he had not time to go out of his 


. own Country. He was Rubens' firſt Maſter, and 


dy'd at Antwerp, Anno 1641. being fourſcare and 
four years old. 7 FRY: | 
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0THO YE NI AUS, 


Or Octavio Venus, a Dutchman, was deſcended 
of a conſiderable Family in the City of Leyden, 
and born in the year 1556. He was Carefully edu- 
cated by his Parents in the Study of the Belles 
Lettres. He learn'd at the ſame Time to Deſign of 
Iſaac Nicholas. He was but fifteen yearsold, when 
the Civil Wars oblig'd bim to leave his Country; 
he retir'd to Liege, ficiſh'd his Studies, and there 
gave the firſt proofs of the Beauty of his Mind, 
He was particularly known to Cardinal Grooſ- 
beck, who gave him Letters of Recommendation 
when he went to Rome, where he was entertain'd 
by Cardinal Maduccio. His Genius was ſo active 
that he at once apply'd himſclf to Philoſophy, 
Poetry, the Mathematicks and Painting. He be- 
came a great Proficient in Deſigning under the 
diſcipline of Frederico Zucchero. He acquir'd an 
excellence in all the yum of Painting, eſpecially 
in the knowledge of the Claro Oſcuro; by which 
he was reckon'd in Tah, to be one of the moſt 
Ingenious and moſt Univerſal Men of his Age, 
He liv'd at Rome ſeven years, during which Time 
he perform'd ſeveral rare Pieces, and then paſſing 
into Germany, Was Iccciv'd into the Emperor's 
Service. After this the Duke of Bavaria and 
the Elector of Cologn employ d him, but all the 
advantages that he got by his Service in the Courts 
of Foreign Princes, cou'd not detain him there; 
he had a deſire to return into the Low-Copuntries, 
whereof Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma, 
was then Governor. He drew his Picture, arm'd 
Cap-a-pe, which confirm'd his Reputation in the 


Netherlands. After the death of that Prince, Ve. 


nius retir'd to Antwerp, where he adorn'd t 
principal Churches with his Paintings. The 
Arch-Duke Albert, who ſucceeded the Prince of 
Parma in the Government of the Lon-Countries 
ſent for him to Rruſſe/s, made him Maſter of 
the Mint, and tho! it took up much Time, 
Otho found leifure to exerciſe himſelf in his pro- 
feſſion: He drew the Arch- duke and his Wite the 
Infahta I/abella's Portraits in Great, which were 
ſent to James I. King of Great Britain: And 
to ſhew his knowledge of Polite Learning, as 
well as that of Painting, he publiſh'd ſeveral 
Treatiſes, embelliſhing them with Cuts of his own 
Deſigning, as HoraCe's Emblems, The Life of Tho- 
mas Aquinas, and the Emblems of Love, all which 
I have ſeen, and in which there is a great deal of 
Art and Grace. Venius' Dedicating the Emblems 
of Profane Love to the Infanta 1/abella, ſhe oblig'd 
him to do the like by Divine Love. Lewis XIII. 
made him very fair Offers to tempt him to entex 
into his Service, but he wou'd neyer leave his own 
Country, ſatisfying timſclf- with the Character 
and Employments he held there. He was the firſt 
ſince Polidore Caravaggio,whoreduc'd the Claro Of- 
curo, io a Principle of the Art of Painting. Rubens 
perfected what he began, and the whole Flemiſh 
School learn'd it.of him. Venius dy'd at Bruſſels, 
Anno 1634. inthe threeſcore and eighteenth year 
of his Age. He had two Brothers, Gilbert, who 
was a Graver, and Peter, a Painter. He had alſo 
the Honour to breed up the famous Rubens in his 


Art. | ; 8 | 
. ee 
Was horn at Munich in Bavaria, in the year 


1564. He learnt the Rudimenti af Painting of his 
was 5 f _ __ Father ; 


„ Ws. 
Father; but he form'd his Manner in Italy, un- 
der the Diſcipline: of Tintoret, whoſe Diſciple 
he wis. He Painted in . Freſco and in Oil: His 
Invention Was eaſy and agreeable: He Work'd 
very much in Freſco at Munich and Atsburg, 
where there are great Proofs of his Ability ſtill 
remaining. He got Money apace, but being 
Kxtravagant, ſquander'd it away as faſt as he 
got it. | | 


PETER CORNELIUS DERICX. 


Of the City of Delft, imitated Baſſane's Man- 
ner {o Naturally, that the Curious are often de- 
ceiv d by it. 


Sir PETER PAUL RUBENS, 


Whom, in ſome fort, we may call the Honour 
of Painting, was Originally of Antwerp, where 
his Father John Rubens, of noble Extraction, held 
the Office of Comnſellowr in the Senate: When the 
Civil Wars broke out, they oblig'd him to leave 
his Country, and retire to Colegn, in which City 

his Son Peter Paul Rubens Was born in the year 
1577. The care his Parents took of his Educati- 
on, and the vivacity ob his Wit, made ever) 
thing caſy to him, that he had a Mind ro 
learn, He was ſo ingenious, that 'twas thought 
his Merit wou'd advance him to his Father's 
Poſt: | But he had not reſolv d upon any pro- 
feſſion when his Father dy d, and the Troubles 
in the Netherlands abating, his Family return d 
to Antwerp. He continu d there his Studies of 
the Belles Lettres, and at his leiſure- hours, di- 


verted himſelf with Deſigning, feeling in himſelf 
* 10-08 * ” 2 
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2 ſtrong inclination to the Exerciſe of that Art, 
to which he was carry'd away by a ſecret im. 
pulſe of Nature, who had ſow'd the Seeds of it 
deep in his Mind. His Mother, perceiving his 
defires to improve himſelf in it grew ſtronger 

every day, permitted him to learn to Deſien 
of Adam Van Noort, who was a Painter of ſome 
Note; but when Rubens had been long e- 
nough with him to ſee that he was not for his 
purpoſe, he remov'd to Ortho Venius, who was 
not only a good Painter, but a Man of Wit, Ma- 
ſter of the Principles of his Art, and well vers d 
in the Belles Lettres. Theſe rare qualities agree- 
ing with Ruben, 's Genius, the Maſter and Diſci- 
ple contracted an intimate Friendſhip, and this 
was the occaſion of his giving himſelf up entirely 
to his Art, which he at firſt intended to learn on- 


Il for his Pleaſure; to which, the Loſſes his Fa- 


mily ſuffer d in the Civil Wars, were no ſmall 
inducement. | a | 
He Learn'd with ſo much eaſe, and work'd 
with fo much application, that twas not long 
before he equall'd his Maſter. He only wanted 
to improve his Talent by Travel : To that end he 
went to Venice, and in the School of Titian, per- 
fected his knowledge of the Principles of Co- 
lung. 1 1 
In chis City he became acquainted with one 
of the Duke of Mantua s Gentlemen, who pro- 
pos'd to him, on behalf of his Maſter, to enter 
into that Duke's Service in the ſame quality. 
The Excellent Paintings which are at Mantua, 
and of which Rubens had heard much talk, were 
the chief motives to his accepting this Propoſal. 
He ſoon grew in Credit at the Court of Manu, 
where, having carefully tudy'd Talio 1 
8 Orks, 


Works, he made no long ſtay. Thence he went 


to Rome, and with the fame care apply'd himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the Antique, the Works of Rapha- 


el, and every thing that might contribute to his 
perfection in his Art. What was agreeable to 


his Gout he made his own, either by Copying, 
or making Reflections upon it, which he pre- 
ſently wrote down; and he generally accompa- 


ny'd thoſe Reflections with Defiens, drawn with 


a light ſtroke of his Pen, carrying always about 
him two or three Sheets of Blank-Paper for that 
purpoſe. While he was in Rowe, he drew the 
pictures for the Altar of the Church of Santa 
Croce and others for the Cbieſa Nova, belonging 
to the Fathers of the Oratory. TY 

He had been ſeven years following his Studies 
in Laly, When he receiv'd advice that his Mother 
was dangeroully ill. He took Poſt immediately 
and return'd to Antwerp, but his Mother dy'd be- 


fore his arrival. Soon after he marry'd Katherine 
de Brents, with whom he liv'd four years. He 


lov'd her extreamly, and when ſhe dy'd, was fo 
troubl'd at her Death, that he left Antwerp for 
ſome time, endeavouring to divert his Sorrow 
by a Journey to Holland. He went to Uſtrechs, 
to viſit Huntorſt, for whom he had a great Value. 
Sandrart, Who was then Huntorſt's Diſciple, wait- 
ed upon Rubens to all the Cities of Holland, and 
ſays, that as they were on their way from one 
Town to another, Rubens, ſpeaking of the Works 
of the Painters that he had ſcen in his Journey, 
prefer'd Huntorſt's Manner of Painting, and Blo- 
maert's\,Compoſitions, to any he had ſeen; and 
that he was fo in love with Cornelius Polemburgh's 
pictures in Little, that he defir'd him to draw fome 


for him. Rubens ſecond Wife was Helena For- 


man, 


e | 
man, who was indeed a- Helen for Beauty, and 
help'd him very much in the Figures of Wome, 
which he Painted. |, 5 
Rubeni's Reputation ſpreading over all Europe, 
there was never a Painter but covered to have 
fomething or other of his Drawing; and he was 
fo importun'd on this account, that he was forc'd 
th leave his Deſigns to be Executed by his Diſci. 
ples, whoſe pictures he touch - d over again with 
frefh Views, a lively. Underſtanding, and a rea- 
dyneſs of Hand, anſwerable to the quickneſs of 
his Wit, which got him a good Eſtate in a ſmall 
time: But there is a vaſt deal of difference be. 
tween theſe Pieces, and thoſe that were all of his 
own Drawing. The former are an injury to the 
Reputation of the latter, for they are generally 
ill defigwd, and lightly Painted. | 
ueen Mary of Medicis, Wife of Hemry IV. be- 
ing deſirous that Rubens ſhou'd Paint the Luxem- 
burg Galleries at Paris, invited him to-come thi- 
ther, whither he came at her Requeſt to take a 
view of the Places, and draw bis Deſigns for two 
of thoſe Galleries. The Hiſtory of that Queen's 
Life, was intended for the Subject of one of his 
Pieces, and the Life of Henry IV. for the other. 
Rubens began the Gallery firſt, that was to. be 
Painted with the Story of the Life of Mary of 
Medici, which he finiſt'd, but the King's Death 
happening preſently after, hinder'd his com- 
pleating the Hiſtory of his Reign, towards Which 
de had begun ſeveral Pictures. The Queen, who 
lov'd Painting, and Deſgn d very neatly. herſelf, 
oblig d Rubens to draw two of the Pictures that 
were part of her Story, in her Preſence, that the 
might have che Pleaſure ro ſee him paint. 


2 While 


r 


While Rubens was at Paris, the Duke of Buck- 
 ingbam happen'd to come there, and became ac- 
quainted with him. He was taken with his good 


Senſe ; and finding it to be equally ſolid and pe- 
netrating, he recommended him to the Infanta 


Iabella, who made him her Ambaſſador in Exg- 


land, to Negotiate a peace with King Charles I. 
in the name of her Nephew Philip IV. King of 
Spain, and in her own. The Treaty took effect, 
and King Charles, in acknowledgment of the 
Service he had- done the Crown of England, pre- 
ſented kim, in full Parliament, with a Sword and 


Garter, both of them enrich'd with Diamonds, 


and together worth twelve thouſand Crowns. 

We muſt deſire the Reader's excuſe for giving bim 
the Trouble of Reading the laſt N which is 
as falſe as ridiculous; but there ſcarce ever was 4 


French Hiſtorian, who out of the inveterate hatred. 


the French naturally bear our Nation, bas not every 


where, when he ſpeaks of the Affairs of England, | 


done it with all the diſadvantage that malice and 
falſhood cou d ſuggeſt. Even this Writer, otherwiſe 


fair and equal in bidgreport of things, cannot forbear 
reflecting on the Honour of our Country, and to do it 


i« guilty of the greateſt abſurdity in the World. He 
makes King Charles. 
the Value of Three Thouſand Pound, for Concluding 
a Peace between England and Spain, «s if England 
was ſo fond of the Friendſhip of the Spaniards, or ſo 
afraid of their Power, that. 1 thought ſhe cou'd not 
Reward the Man ſufficiently 


the King ſhou d do him ſo much Honour in full Par- 
liament, a Falſity too obvious to need Confutation ; 
but ſuch is the veracity of the French Writers, when 


they have any thing to 3 of England, they will 


- not 


eſent Rubens with Gifts to 


that bad been a chief 
Inſtrument in the Treaty, which is as likely as that- 


| wot name theſe rr they cannot, wich- 


| That the Duke paid bim Ten Thouſand Pound for the 
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| Merit, Knowledge, and the Glory of 


ny magnificent Preſents. He drew the Por- 


order the matter, that Rabens might viſit him at 
was well enough pleasd with the Journey, and 
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out more than conimon aſſurance, mention but with 
Honour, and for that reaſon the whole Engliſh School 
was ſunk. by this Hiftorian. Ve ſhall ſay more of it 
hereafter. The Truth of Rubens's Succeſs in the 
Court of England, is, He Concluded the Treaty, and 
Painted theBanquetting- Houſe,for which the King paid 
bim ſo much Money; and as be was a Man of Merit, 
Kniphted bim. He ſold the Duke of Buckingham 
ſo many Picture, Statues, Medals and Amtiquities, 


Purchaſe. He was his intimate. Friend; and Ru- 
bens's Charatter was ſuch, that the Duke got as 
much Honour by Rubens's Friendſhip, as Rubens did 
his; for if the one was great in Favour, Riches, 
oer and Dignities, the cther was as great in Fame, 
Me being the Prince 
of bis Profeſſion. To return to Monſieur de Piler's 
Hiſtory of him, | — 5 
When he went to Spain, to give Philip an ac- 
count of his Negotiation, he had alſo the Ho- 
nour of Knighthood from him, beſides ma- 


traits of the Royal Family, and Copy'd ſome of 
"Titian's for his own uſe. | | 

While Rubens was in Spain, Don Toba, Duke 
of Braganxa (who was afterwards King of Por- 
tagal) being a Lover of Painting, and hearing 
much talk of 'Rabens's Excellence in that Are, 
wrote to ſome Lords that were his Friends in 
the Court of Madrid, to defire they would fo 


Villa Vitieſa, the Place of his Rehidence. Rubens 
fer out with a great Train, which ſome of the 
Duke's Friends giving him notice'of, he Was 1 
FF ÄVIV! Q 


.. 


n 


a 


rights chat he 


4 ſent a Gentleman ta mert iim 
U ny him, the Duke his Maſter: being oblig d 
t a9 from home about an extraordinary: Affair 
e 'd him not to come any farther, and that 
d he woa'd of Fifty Piſtoles for the Char 


the Piſtoles, ſay ing. He did not want any ſuch fu 
having brought two Thouſand along with bim;whi 
be intended to 


ly, 


days, the time be bad sllatted for bis ftay there. 

ir Peter returning ta Manders, had the Poſt of 
Secretary of State — d on him; however, he 
did not leave off Am Profeſſion, the extent of his 
Underſta being large, enough to do theDu- 
ties of his Othce, — to Exerciſe himſelf in his 
Art. Thus loaden with Riches and Honour he 
liv'd ſeveral Yeats. At laſt the Gout, with which 
he had been a-long time afflicted, flew up to 


lixty thizd:year of his Age. He leſt two Sons by 
his ſecond Wife: The eldeſt ſucceeded him in 
the Office of Secretary- of State, and the other 
was very well. provided for by the ſhare of his 
Father's Eſtate, hich fell ro him, 

He was natur'd and « 
was full of Fire, his Senſe Soli 
He was. univer 
liteneſs of his . and Ihe Perfection of his 
Knowledge, he was belov'd and eſteem d by ber- 
ſons of che beſt Rank. He ſpoke fix 


and Sublime. 


did it in Latis. 

Never ainter produc d on and ſo great 
C as Ruheng. The Palaces of barer 
Princes, and the Churches in Flanders, can 
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he had been at in coming ſo far. Rubens a ö 


pend in the Duke s Court in feen 


his Stomach, and kill'd him, Ao 1640. in the 


- his Gees 
roam 4g and ſor the Po- 


ges; and when he wrote to Men of Learning. | 
or made any Obſervations on his Art, he akrays 
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ſubſtantial proofs of this aſſertion. Tis difficult 
ro decide where his Fineſt Pieces are. There is 
hardly a Place in Europe, but has ſome token of 
his Ability; however, the Cities of Antwerp and 
Paris, ſeem to be the depoſitories of his moſt 
valuable Paintings. The good Judges, and skil- 
ful Painters, who examine his VVorks with care, 
will eafily be convinc'd that Rubens not only 
carry'd the Art of Painting to a very high de- 
gree, but that he open'd a way, which wall lead 
thoſe that proceed in it, to Perfection. 4 
He had a great many good Diſciples, as Da- 
vid Teniers, Van Dyck, fordan, TFouſt, Soutmang, 
Diepembeck, Van Tulden, Van Mol, Van Houk, E- 
raſmus Quillinus, and others, of all whom Van Dyck 
diſtinguiſh'd bimſelf moſt, and did his Maſter 
molt Honour. a 5 
Ruben at firſt propos d to himſelf to imitate 
Michael- Angelo da Caravaggio s Manner of Paint- 
ing, but finding it too laborious, he left it, and 
form d another more ęxpeditious and agreeable 
to his Genius. j | 
One Brendel, a Painter, who was alſo a Fa- 
mous Chymiſt, coming to ſee him, ask d himit 
he would joyn with him in ſearching after the 
Philoſophers Stone, telling him to encourage him, 
he had little more to do to come at it, and they 
might both of them make their Fortunes by it. 
Ruben anſwer' d, He came too late by above Twelty 
Tears, for be bad himſelf found out the Philoſophers 
Stone, by the belp of bis Pencil and Colours. 
Abrabam Fobnſom, a skilful Painter of ; 
whoſe only fault was Lazineſs and Debauchery, 
complaining ot Fortune, and being jealous of 
Rubens, Challeng'd him, propoſing to him to 
draw each a Picture, as a Tryal of Skill, 5 
| . | i ve 


e 
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leave it to certain Criticks, to determine whoſe 
Performance was beſt Rubens did not think fit 
to accept of the Challenge, 9 That he 
willingly yielded the Preference to him ; that both of 
them ſhou'd continue to do their beſt, which be in- 
tended to the utmoſt of bis power, and no doubt the 
Publick would do them both Fuſtice. | *_ 


Reflections on the Works of Sir 
PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


Tis very eaſy to perceive by the Works of 
this Painter, that his Genius was of the firſt Or- 
der, which he culrivated by a profound Know- 
l:dge in all ſorts of Literature, by a nice Enquiry 
into every thing that had Relation to his Pro- | 
feſſion, and by indefatigable Labour. Thus his 
Invention Was ingenious, and accompany'd with 
all choſe Circumſtances that were worthy a Place 
in his Subject. He painted in all kinds, often 
the ſame things, but very differently. No Man e- 
ver treated Allegorical Subſects fo learnedly and 
clearly as Rabens; and as Allegories are a fort of 
Language which conſequently ought to be Au- 
thoriz d by Uſe, and generally Underſtood, he 
always introduc'd rhole Symbols in his Pieces, 
which Medals, and other Monuments of Anti- 
quity, have render'd familiar, at leaſt, ro the 
Learned. ee. >a | 

As his Iwvention Was Ingenious, ſo his Diſpe; | 
fron was advantagious ; every particular Object 
in his Pictures was ſeen with pleaſure its (elf, and 
contributed ag rqtbe good FRO. of the wap" 
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Tho' Rubens lived feven Years in Iealy ; tho'.he 
made a conſiderable Collection of Medals, Sta- 
rues; and Engrav'd Stones ; tho he Examin' d, Un- 
derſtood and ExtolFd the Beauty of the Antique 
as appears by a Manuſcript of his, the Origi- 
nal of which is in my Cuſtody, yet, thro Orig 
cation, and the Nature of his Country, he fell 
into a Flemiſh Character, and fomerimes made an 
ill choice offending againſt the Regularity of De- 
: However, tho this is a fault that is blame- 
where- ever tis found, and tho his knitting 
of rhe Joints is a little too Extravagant, yet the 
beſt Judges muſt confeſs, that Raben was very far 
from being 1gnorant in Deſigning, for in — 
of his Pictures he has ſhewn a great deal of pe- 
netrat ion in it. There is a piece of his Drawing 
in the City of Gaunt, a Repreſentation. of the 
Fall of the Damm d, in which there are near 200 
Figures Deſign'd with a good Gt, and very 
Correctly. by this we may perceive, that Rubenss 
Errors in Deſigning proceeded from the Aer 
of his Productions. 
_ There are abundance of his pictures at "PER 
eſpecially in the Luxemburg-Galleries, I refer 
the Impartial Criticks to thoſe Pieces, and they | 
will find enough, in the Dzvinities and Princi 
_ Figures at leaf, to ye. n eee 
Jude ment. 

He expreſt his Subjects with equal Energy 
1 to which he added Noblenel; as Aras 
deur, His particular Fxpreſfions axe ſuitable ro the 
Subject. The SpeRtator i is 3 mov id by 
them, and there are ſame uf | them of 2 Sellin 
Character. ay” 

"His Attitudes are fim ple and —_—_ without 
Coldneſs, Contrafted ms Animated without exag-- 


l and vary's with e F 


ing the Eyes a 
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His Figures are LOL, 4 good, and his 


Draperies are ſet withArt. They are diverſify d and 
agreeable to the Sex, Age and” Dignity of. the 
Perſons repreſented. The Folds are large, well 
plac'd, and expoſe the Naked without AF 
fetarion. © he oh... 
He has ſhewn as 3 in his Land- 
skips as in his Figares, and when he repreſents 
Proſpe#s, naturally ungrateful and inſipid as 
hols of Flanders are, he renders them Picquant 
by the Claro Oſcuro, and by the Accidents which 
he introduces into his Compoſition. The Forms 
of his Trees are not very Elegant. They reſemble 
thoſe of his own' Country 'too much, and his 
Touches are not ſo fine as Titian's. 
His ArchiteFure is heavy, and has ſomething 
of the Gothiqut in it. He often makes uſe of 
the Licences, but they are Judicious, dvanta- 5 
geous and Imperceprible. | = 
Every thing that depends on Colouring is admi- 
rable in Raben. He advanc'd the Knowledge 
of the Claro Ofcure more than any Painter ever 
did, and ſhew'd the Neceſlity of it. 
By his Example he made the method of pleaſ- 
i . He Collected his Ob- 
jets after the Aamer of a Bunch of Grapes, of 


which the Grepes that are in the Light make al- 


together a Meſs of Light, and thoſe that are in® 


the Dark, a Moſs 3 8 Thus all the 
Grapes making one ſingle Object, the Eyes be. 
holy them without diſtraction, and — at the 
{ame rime, diſtinguiſh them without Confuſion. 
De Reader will perceive we differ in the Tranſſa- 
tion of this Simile, from the Tranſlation of the 5 | 
Compariſon in the fin Chapter. As plain and fami- 


4 


= 


liar as it ſeem d to es de Piles, and the Pain- 


Wh 
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ſeryd this Maxim with the more care, becaule 


n 
ters, we wanted to be more enligbten d in it to make 
it clear to ſuch as are not of the Profeſſion. We have 
been Literal in rendring it into Engliſh is this Place, 
and becauſe Piles bas examin'd it better 
in bis Obſervations on Monſieur de Freſnoy*s Art 
of Painting, we ſhall add that Explanation to this 
Bere. His Words are theſe : | 

© Titian, by this judicious and familiar Compari- 
* fon, means that a Painter ought ro Colle& the 
Objects, and to diſpoſe them in ſuch a Manner 
as to Compoſe one whole, the ſeveral Contigu+ 
* ous Parts of which may be enlighten'd, many 


© ſhadow'd, and others of broken Colours, to be in 


the Turnings, as on a Bunch of Grapes many 
© Grapes, Which are the Parts of it, are in the 
Light, many in the Shadow, and the reſt faint- 
iy Colour'd ro make them go farther back. Ti. 
© tian once told Tintoret, That in bis greateſt Works 
© bunch Grapes bad been bis principal Rule, and 
© bis ſureſt Guide. | | | 
This Aſſemblage of Objects and Light is call'd 
a Groupe, and let the number of the Figures that 


enter into a Compoſition, be never ſo great, Rubens 
never made above three Growpes in one Piece, 
that the fight might not be ſcaiter d by a Multi- 
plicity of Objects, alike ſenfible and expos d. 
. He alſo induſtriouſly conceal'd the Artifice as 
much as poſſible, and only thoſe that underſtand 


principles can diſcover it. 4-1. lt 
His Carnations are very freſh, each in its Cha- 
rater. His Tints are juſt, and employ'd with a 
free hand, without being Jumbled by the mix- 
ture, for fear they ſhould ſully and loſe too 
much of their Luſtre or Truth, which appear d 
in them when the work was firſt done. Rubens oh- 
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his Performances are Grand and conſequently to 
be view d ata diſtance, wherefore he endeavour d 
ro preſetve the Character of his Objects, and the 
fen of his Carnations. | 

To this end he not only did his utmoſt to 
keep his Dine pure, but he made uſe of the moſt 
Lively Colours to have the effect he intended. 
He ſucceeded in-his endeavours, and is the only 
Perſon who underſtood how to 3 a great Luſtre, 
to a great Character of Trat, and amongſt ſo 
much Brillant to maintain a Harmony, and afur- 
prizing Force, for which reaſon we may reckon 
the ſupream Degree, to which he rais'd Colour- 
ing, to be one of the moſt valuable Talents of this 
Painter. 

He was a Man of an univerſal Genius, and Ex- 
cell d as well in Hiftory- Painting as in Portraits, 
Landskips, Animals, and every thing thar Was 
proper — be Painted. 

His Labour was light, his Pencil Mellow. and 
his Pictures finiſh'd,” but not like ſome painter 8 
who with over-ftraining and _— of feniſh finiſoing 
their Pieces, do them more harm than goed. 
ſeveral Diſciples who executed his Do: on 
which nt many Pictures are attributed to 


him that were not of his doing. His on works, 


to which he gave the laſt Hand, ſhew that never 
Paimer was more caſy in the Execution of his 
Deſigns and that the — cffe& which they 
have on the Eyes of the Spectator, did nor pro- 
ceed ſo much from his Conſummate LENCE, 
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ADAM ELSH EIMER 


Born at Franckfort upon the Main, was a Tay- 
lor's Son, and at firſt a Diſciple of Philip Uſer: 
| bach, a Man of Senſe, who aiming at a x 
many things, had little Experience of the Prafi- 
cal Part of the Art, tho he was Maſter of the 
Adam having learnt of him as much as 
he cou'd teach him, went ro Rome, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his Days. He was very 
Studious, and Exercis'd himſelf chiefly in lil 
Figures, He finiſh'd every thing he did ex- 
rreamly : His Colouring was good, and his Con- 
poſitions Ingenious. Count Gaude of Utrecht,Graw'd 
ſeven Pieces after him with equal Fineneſs and 
Force. There were ſeveral other Prints Engrav'd 
after his Warks, part of which he Erch'd him- 
felf, and part were Grav'd by Madelain du Pas, 
His Memory was ſo good, that if he had feen 
any thing, he wou'd keep it in his Mind for ſome 
time, and then Paint it exactly without Deſigning 
it when he firſt ſaw it. Tho he liv'd in Repura- 
tion at Rome, and fold his Pictures at high Prices, 
yet he took up fo much Time in finiſhing them, 
that he cou'd not fell enough to anſwer the Ex- 
nc? of his Houſe : This made him ſo Melancho- 
15 that he neglected his Buſineſs, and Liv d only 
upon what he cou'd borrow ; by which means 
he ran ſo far in Debt, that nor being able to ger 
our of it, he was thrown into Priſon, where he 
fell Sick, and tho' he was ſoon releas'd, his Di- 
ſtemper continu'd. He cou'd nor bear the dif- 
Trace, nor ſurvive it: His Diſeaſe and Trouble 

| carried him to his Grave in the year 
bt TSS =" + ET 1610. 
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1610. The Halians themſelves, who had a par- 
ticular Eſteem for him, lamented the loſs of him. 
James-Erneſt-Thomasz of Landas was bis Dil- 
ciple, and his Pictures are ſo like Adams, that 
they are often taken the one for the others. 


JBRAHAM BLOMAERT, 


Born at Gorcum, Anno 1567. follow'd his Fa- 
ther to Utreche, where he was Fducated, and al- 
ways Liv'd. His Father was an Architect, his 
Maſters ſome ordinary Painters, whom he lit up- 
on by Chance, and he lookt upon the Time he 
ſpent with them, as ſo much thrown away. 'He 
form'd a Manner to himſclf after Nature, and 
as his Genius directed him. It was Eaſy, Fruit- 
ful, Graceful and Univerſal. He underſtood the 
Claro Oſcuro. The Folds of his Draperics were 
large, and had a good Effect; but his Gout of 
Defijgning had too much of his own Country in it. 
There were a vaſt number of Prints Gravw'd by 
the beſt Gravers after his Works. He dy'd at 
ſourſcore years of Age, ane 1647. He had 
three Sons, of whom Cornelius, the Excellent Gra- 


r 
HENRY STENVI CK. 


Stenvicł was the Place of his Nativity. He 
learnt the rudiments of his Art of Jobn Uries: 
He delighted in Drawing the Perſpect ive: of the 
inſides of Churches, did every thing in this 
way that cou'd be done. The Wars of Flan- 
ders drove him out of his own Country ro-Frank- 
fort, where he ſenl'd and follow'd his Profeſſion 
till he dy'd, Anno 1603. He had à Son wha 
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took a fancy to the ſame _ of Painting.” He 
was employ'd by Charles 1 * of England 
He liv'd very Honourably at and when 
be dy'd, his Widow remov'd to  Amſberdom, 
where ſhe got her Living by Painting PerſpeFivez, 
as her H 
fare her. 


JBRAHAM JOHNSON 


Of 4 „ had a wonderful Genius for 
Painting, and in his Youth did ſome things that 
put him above all the young Painters of his 
. Time; but falling in Love, he neglected his 
Studies and Buſineſs, to follow his Courtſhip. 
The young Woman liv'd at Antwerp, and he 
was fo aſſiduous in his Addreſſes, that he 
gain'd, and married her. Now, as if he had no 
more to do, fince he had got a Wife, he minded 
nothing but his Pleaſurcs, and ſoon ſpent what 
he had laid by before he marry d. His Circum- 
ſtances growing low, inſtead-of blaming his own 
5 he complain d of the little Juſtice that 
- was done his Merit. He grew jealous of Rubens, 

challeng d him to draw a Picture with him, and 
propos d ſeveral Perſons to judge whoſe per- 
formance was beſt when they had both done 
them. Rubens reply d, He willingly ſubmitted to 
him in that Point, and the World mou d dg them both 
Fuſt ice, m_—_— to accept the Challenge. There 
2 ſome 7 s Works in the Churches at 

Antwerp, and a Deſcent from the Croſs, which he 
drew for the Great wk at Roiſleduc, a Piece ſo 
admirably well perform d, that it has been taken 
for Rubens, and indeed, is not inferior ro che 


Works of that Panzer. 
$5 


d and Father-in- Law had done be. 
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' "GERARD SEGREZ 


Of Antwerp, went to Rome, and after having 
Study'd- the Principles of his Art ſome time, 
gave himſelf up entirely to Manfrede's Manner, 
and, at laſt, excell'd him in the Force and Union 
of his Colowring, as one may ſee by his Painting at 
Antwerp, and ellewhere. But Rubens and Van- 
dick's Manners being generaly approv'd of, S 
J gre 
was forc'd to change his, or his Pictures would 
have lain upon his Hands. His good Senſe, and 
the Knowledge he had of his Art, made the 
change eaſy to him, and he ſucceeded in his | | 
Wh ev Style. He dy'd at Antwerp, in the year | 
« Wh 151. leaving a Son of his own Profeſſion be- = 
e hind him. 


al 1/CHAEL JOHNSON MIREYVELT, 
N Born at Delft, Anno 1568, was a Goldſmith's | * | 


Gon, and the Diſciple of Anthony de Montfort of 
c Wl 5/-cland. He Learn'd his Art very eaſily, and 
tho' he was ſucceſsful in his Hiſtory-Pieces, yet 
by little and little he left off that ſort of Painting, 
and did nothing but Portraits, which he per- 
e form'd with Beauty and Facility. His Reputa- 
tion was fo great, that he drew a prodigious 
number of them, and fold them at what price 
be pleas d. He never wou'd take leſs than 150 
+ WH Florins a piece. Wiliam Faques of Delft Grav d 
after him, and his Prints are both numerous and 
d 
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fine, 
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CORNELIME SCHUT 


Of Antwerp, was Born with a lively Imagi- 
nation and a great Talent fot Painting, which is 


| ſeen by his Productions. He always ſeaſond 


them with Poetical Ideas. He had little Buſi. 
neſs, and impuring it to Rabens Reputation, he 
as very angry with that Painter, railing at him 
as one that was Covetous; but Rubens took no 
other Revenge of him, than to procure him Work. 


GERARD HUNTO RST 


Of Utrecht, was Born in che year 1592. and 
paſt for one of the beſt Painters of his Time. 
He was Blomaert's Diſciple ; he afterwards went 
to Rome, where haring Study'd Defigning, he 
excrcis'd himſclf with ſo mach application and 
ſucceſs in Drawing Night-Pieces, that no body 
ever did it ſo well as He. When he return'd to 
Utrecht, he drew ſeveral Hiftory-Pieces. He was ſo 
— and a Man —— b e, that moſt 

the young Men ity of Antwerp, were 
ſent to him To learn 5 4 He alſo taught 
the Queen of Bohemia s Children to Deſign, the 
Prince Palatine, and the four Princeſſes, their 
Siſters, were his Diſciples. Among whom, ber 


HFighneſs, the Princeſs Sophia, and the Abbeſs of 


Mawbuiſſon, diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their Skill 
in Painting. Charles the Firſt, King of Enpland; 
invited ro come to London, where he 
did ſeveral Grand Performances for his Maje- 
ſty: When he return'd to Holland, he Painted 


the Prince of Oranges Houſes of Pleaſure. in 
whidhihe drew abundance of Poctical Subjects, 
; 3 
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25 well in Freſeo, as in Oil, particularly in the 
palace called Is Maiſon. du Bois, the Boarded 
Houſe, half a League from the Hague. 


Sir ANTHO NT VANDICK 


Was born at Antwerp, in the year 1599. He 
had the happieſt Pencil that ever any Painter 
was bleſt with, Correggio only excepted, beſides 
whom none can diſpute that Excellence with 
him. Vandyck was Rubens Diſciple, and aſſiſted 
him in the Performance of his'moſt conſiderable 
picces. He went to Italy, ſtaid a ſhort time at 
Rome, and then removd to Fenice, where he 
kim'd the Cream (if you will allow the Phraſe ) 
of Titian's Works, =nd the Works of the whole 
Venetian School, to ſtrengthen his own Manner; 

proofs of which appear'd in the Pictures he drew 
at Genoa, Where he left behind him many Excel- 
lent Peiges. When he return'd to Flanders, he 
y did ſeveral Pieces of Hiſtory, that rendred his 
Name famous all over Europe; but — 

0 aou'd be more 1 in the Cours of Fo- - 
reign Princes, if he apply d himſelf to Painting 
er che Life; he relolvd, at laſt, to make ir his 
chief Buſincls, knowing it not 'only to be the 
moſt acceptable, bur the moſt advantageous part 
of his Profeſſion. Beſides, he was willing to 
fgnalize himſelf by a Talent, which Nature 
had particularly favour'd him with. Cardinal 


— 
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king his Entertainment, he ſtaid a very litile 
while ; and thence went to England, being ſent 
for by King Charles, who receiv 15d him very gra» 
ciouſlp. He was ſo much employ'd in 
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Richlien invited him into Fance, where not li- 
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of the Court, that he had no time to do any 


 Workt a long Time for my 


Maſter's Leſſons, than Fandyck did b 
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Hiſftfory Pieces. He did a yer cup number of 
Portraits, about which he took a great deal of 
care at firſt ; bur, at laſt he ran them over haſtily, 
and Painted them very lightly. A Friend of 
his asking him the reaſon of it, He reply d, 
Reputation, and I do i 
now for my Kitchen. By this method he got x 
good Eſtate, marry'd a Woman of Quality, and 
kept a noble Houſe. He dy'd in Landon in the 
year 1641. at forty two years of Age. Tis pro. 
dable he ſhorrn'd his days by waſting bis Spirit, 
with too much application to his Buſineſs, with- 
out which he cou'd not have perform'd rhe va 
number of Pictures that came out of his Hand 
Hanneman and Remy were his beſt Diſciples. 


Reflections on the Works of 
Sir ANTHONT VANDICK: 


profit more by hi 
Rubens 
However, tho he was Born with a Gemins; 
tho' his Judgement was Solid, and his Imaginz 
tion Lively; tho” he learnt with Eaſe, and Pra: 
Qis'd berimes all his Maſter's Principles, yet hit 
Mind was not of fo large an extent, as that df 
Ruben's- 7. ang 

lis ions were full, and conducted by 
he ſame ims, as were thoſe of Ruben; but 
his brvention was not ſo Learned, nor ſo Ingeni- 
ous as his Maſter's. Tho' he was not very cor- 
rect, nor very well in the part of De- 
2 he has nevertheleſs done ſomething in 


Never did any Diſciple 
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the delicacy of his Choice, he obſerv'd Nature 
faithfully and e : He drew ſeveral Por- 


n ait: of a Sublime Character: He diſpos'd of 
them ſo, that it gave them an equal degree of 


ing to the Faſhion of the Times, from which 
he drew what was moſt for the advantage of 
Painting, and | ſhew'd by it, that nothing is 


the moſt ungrateful things beautiful. He De- 
fend his Heads and Hands with the utmoſt Per- 
u {<i0n, and acquir'd a babirude of making the 
lauter exactly beautiful and proportionable. He 
8 boſe his Attitudes agreeable ro the Perſons, and 


ook his Time to draw a Face when it had its 
beſt Looks on. He obſerv'd its Charms and 


Graces, he kept them in his Mind, and not on- 
ly imitated Nature, but heightn'd her as far as 
he cou'd do it, without altering the Likeneſs. 
Thus, befides the Trutb in Vandyck's Pittures,there's 
an Art which the Painters before him ſeldom 
made uſe of. *"Tisdifticul to keep within bounds 
in doing fo. A Painter ought to fee with Vun- 
dick's Eyes, to find out what is to de found in 
that matter, to make uſe of his diſcoveries, and 


has preſcrib'd him: Nay, Vandyck himſelf, 28 


put this Artiſice in Practice without abuſing it, 
eſpecially in the latter part of his Life. Indeed 
his laſt Portraits Want much of the Beauty and 
orrectneſs of his Firlt. 


A S 


/aluable Pieces were drawn while he was young, 
when he did his beſt to Eſtabliſh his Reputation. 
de Portraits he drew © gs Skilful Painters, 


ph 


Life and Grace. He always dreſt them accord- 


too hard for Art and Genius, which can make 
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not to trangreſs the Limits which Nature 
admirable a Genius as he was, has not always 


his 
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dis Friends; his Performances at Genoa, and thoſe 


he did in the firſt ſix and ſeven Years of his abode 
in Exgland, are his fineſt Productions, and what 


acquir'd him the Character of the beſt Painter 


of his Time. Some of his laſt Works, which are 
alſo in Ezglend, are (light things: The Colouring is 
weak, and falls into the Lead ; nevertheleſs his 
Pencil is happy every where; tis light, Flowing, 
Mellow, and does not contribure a lirtle to the 
Life, which Vandjck put into every thing he 
ainted. If his Performances are not alike per- 
ſect, all in the laſt degree, they carry with them 
however, a Great Character of Spirit, Nobleneſo 
Grace and Truth, inſomuch that one may fay 
of him, that excepting Titian only Vandyck ſur: 
paſſes all the Painters that Went before him, ot 
have come after him, in Portraits, and that his 
Hiſtory- Pieces, in the Opinion ot good Judges 
deſerve a place among the Works of the Painters 
of the firlt Rank. 
Mie refer the Reader to the Engliſh School for 5 
further Account of this Great Maſter, for as he did 
rhe greateſt "Number, and tbe moſt valuable af hi 
Performances in England, as the Genius of ow 
Country, preferring Portraits to Hiſtory-Pieces, in. 
clin'd bim to apply himſelf wholly to Painting afte 
the Life ; as be receiv'd all the Incouragement i 
England which was due to his Merit, Ted bert, 
marry d and dy d here, fo be moſt deſervedy 


ought to be plac'd in our School, of which be is th 
Honour, and indeed of the Art it ſelf. J 


4DRIAN BROUWER 


Of Oudenarde, was born in the Year 1608. He 
painted in Lieile, and delighted in RETRY 
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the A Rions of the Peaſants of his own Country; 


His N Sh are generally low, but his Expreſſi- 


ons are ſo lively, and his Colouring fo good, that 
his Pictures are worth their weight in Gold. His 
fault was ſorting ; he was Extravagant and Care- 
leſs, and conſequently always Poor, which he 
made a jeſt of, being of a very pleaſant humour, 
tho' he could not hold it long. His Debaucheries 
and Irregular way of Living ſhorten'd his Days, 
for he dy'd in the 36th Year of his Age, not 
leaving enough behind him to bury him. He 
was at firſt bury'd in a common Church-yarJ, 
but his Works growing every day more and 
more in Eſteem, the Magiſtrates of Antwerp re- 
ſolv'd to preſerve his Memory by railing a no- 
ble Tomb over him. His Corps was taken' up 
again, and bury'd a ſecond time in the Car- 
melites Charch, a vaſt Croud of People attend- 
ing it to the Grave, over Which a Magnificent 
Tomb was Erected, being a laſting proof of the 
Veneration paid by the Citizens of Antwerp to 
Merit in all Ages. 5 


CORNELIUS PCEL EN BURCH 


Born at Utrecht in the Year 1586, was a Diſ- 
ciple of Blort. He went to Rome, and for ſome 
time ſtudy'd Raphael's Works, which he deſign d. 
He afterwards apply'd himſelf wholly to Land- 
«kips, taking Adam Elibeimer Manner for his Pat- 
tern: At laſt having Study'd Nature more, he 
form'd a particular Stile, which was faithful and 
agreeable ; and following his Genizs, he always 
drew ſmall Figures, When he return d to Hal- 
land he work'd very aſſiduouſiy to make himſelf 


known. The King of — having ſeen 12 
2255 2 0 


7 

of his Pieces, invited him to his Court, and al. 
low'd him a yearly Penſion. Returning to Uirecbt 
he had ſo much Buſineſe, he cou 'd not go theo 
with it. His Pictures being to be carry d from 
place to place with eaſe, were ſent for ſrom al 
Parts. Rubens lik d his Manner ſo well that he 
deſir d ſome of his Picces, which Sandrert un- 
derrook to ſend him. His Works are to this 
day known and eſteem d all over Europe. He 

dy d at 74 Years of Age, Anno 1660. 7 


 ROWLAND SAPVERT 


A Flemming,was the Son of an Ordinary Pain- 
rer. His eli Exerciſe in his Art was to Imitate 
| all ſorts of Animals after Nature, and he became 
f fo Skilful, that the Emperor Rhedolph, who had 
OE : ; 
a good Tafe, took him into his Service, and ſent 
him to Friul; to Rudy Lands&ips on the Mountains, 
1 in which he ſucceeded. His Deſigns are gene- 
| rally drawn with a Pen, and are waſhd over with 
+ different Colours, as near as he could ro Nature, 
C in the Object he deſign d. He Collected all his 
1 Drawings into a Book, which he carefully con. 
ſalted. This Book is now in the Emperor's Cu- 
$8 ody. Giles. Sadeler, and Iſaac bis Diſcipk, 
1 Graw d ſcveral of his Lands&ips ; the fineſt of them 
| All is the Piece in which St. Ferom: is repreſented: 
| *Twas done by Iſaac. Rowland dy d at Utrecht 
in a good old Age. 


JOHN TORRENTIUS 


oft Amfadem, generally painted Small Figures 
# and tho he was never out of bis own Country, 
1 he has done fomething with great Farce, and 


3 
great Truth. He low d to Paint Nadiries, and was 
very Extravagant in his lewd fancy. His Friends 
often reprov d him for it to no purpoſe. Inſtead 
of growing better by their Advice, to excuſe his 
wicked Inclinarions, he fell into a damnable He- 
reſy, which he fpread about himſelf, and by 
which his Obſcene Figure: were not only Juſtify d. 
but Commended. ' He was taken up for his hor» 
rible Tenents, and denying what was {worn a+ 
gainſt him, the Magiſtrates put him to the Tor- 
ture. He dy'd in the midſt of his Torments, 
and his lewd Pictures were burnt by the Hands 
of the Common-Hangman, 4 1640. 


FRE DENIC BRENDEL 


Of Stratburg, painted in Difemper with a great 
deal of Spirir and facility. He was }/illiam Baur's 
Maſter. 

WILLIAM BAUR 

Of Strasburg, was  Brendel's Diſciple, had a 
great Genius, but the fury of his Imagination hin- 
der'd his ſtudying the Antique, and Beautiful Nature, 
and prevented his throwing off the barharous C out 
of his Country. Tis true he was ſome time at 
Rome, but his ſtudies were wholly employ d about 
Architefture and Landskip, and he took no care 
to form a Grand Guo, or learn how to ſhew the 
Naked, which he defign'd very ill. He painted 


{mall Figeres in Diftemper on Vellum : His Pencil 


was light, his General E u and Compeſ- 
tions beautiful even to, Sublime. He ſtudy d his 
Trees at la Vigne Madame; and the Palaces, in and 
about Ram Were big Models for Architewure. He 
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Etch'd, himſelf,Owuid's Metamorphoſes ; the Figures 
were of his own Invention, and makea Volume 
by themſelves. Several of his Deſigns, of Sub- 
jects taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and other 
Hiſtories, were Grav'd by Melchior Kuſſel, and 
make another Volume of Prints, By theſe two 
Books one may perceive the extent of William 
Baurs Genius. He dy'd at Vienna in a very 
little time after he Married, Anno 1640. 


H E NRT GAUDE Count-P 4 LA 1 I N E, 


Born atUtrecht,and deſcended from an Illuſtrious 
Family in thoſe Parts. He took ſuch a fancy to 
Deſigning, that there was not a young Painter 
in his Time, who Deſgu d fo well as he did in 
His Youth. He went to Rome, while Adam Elſhei- 
wer was there, with whom he Contracted a cloſe 
Friendſhip, and not only bought of him What 
Pictures he had already finiſh'd, but paid him 
before-hand for as many as he ſhould: make in 
ſeveral Years. Henry returning to Utrecht, Grav'd 
thoſe Seven Pictures after Adams Works, which 
the Curious admire for their ſingular Beauty, 4 
young Woman that would have Marry'd him, 
gave him a Philtre, which, inſtead of making 
him in Love with her, took away the uſe of his 
Senſes. He grew a pe: fect Sor, and ralk'd-like 
an Ideoton any thiñg but Painting, on which he 

would diſcourſe very rationally. and Judicioully 
as long as he liv c. 


. 1 | Manne Oy an nad IIDPEIE 

Of Antwerp, was one of Rubens Diſciples in 

his own Country, neee, 
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by which means, when he return'd to Antwerp, 
he made a. mixture of Rubens's and Elſheimer's 
Manners. He drew only Small Figures, for which 
he was famous. He dy'd in the Year 1649. 


JOHN Ya HOUC 
Of Antwerp, was one of Ruben:'s good Diſci- 


ples. He went to Rome, where his Knowlege in 
Colouring Was admii'd.. In his way back to 


1 


2 Flanders, paſſing thro? Vienna, the Arch-Duke Leo- 
j0/d took him into his Service, which kept him 

us Wl there till the Year 1650. the laſt of Fan Houc's 

to Wl Life, who dy'd in the Prime of his Age. 

ter 53 rey | | 

nl JAMES FOURUIER 

ol: i A Flemming, born of a good Family, was 


de Mompre's Diſciple, and one of the moſt 
Celebrated and Learned Landskip-Painters - that 
ever was. The difference between his Pi- 
ures, and Titian's, conſiſt rather in the Coun- 
tries Repreſented, than in the Goodneſs of 
the Pieces. The Principles of the One and the 
Other are the ſame, and the Colouring alike good 
and regular. He painted for Rubens, of whom 
he learner the moſt Eſſential part of his Art. The 
EleRor-Palatine employ d him at Heidelberg, and 
thence he went to Paris, where, tho" he work'd 
a long time, and was well paid for what he did, 
yet he grew poor thro' his want of Conduct and 
dy'd in the Houſe of an ordinary Painter call'd 
Silvain, who liv'd in the Suburbs of St. Faques. 
He had two Pupils that followed his Manner: 
Their Names were Rendu and Beis. 
„ „e ellen 20 360) 7204415}60:- 


. Peter 
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PETER Var LAE R, commonly call 
 BAMBOCCTO, 


Was born in the City of Haerlem. He had 2 
wonderful Genius for Painting, tho' he minded 
chiefly the Study of Small Figures, yet he was a U- 
niverſal Man, and very Induſtrious in his ſcarch 
after every thing that had relation to his Pro- 
feſſion. He made a long ſtay at Rome, where 
he was belov'd and eſteem'd by the Painters his 
Contemporarics. His Manner was Sweet and 
True. The Italians gave him the Name of Bam. 
boccio on account of his extraordinary Figure: 
His Legs were long, his Body ſhort, and his Head 
ſunk into his Shoulders ;_ but the Beauty of his 
Mind more than made amends for the Deformity 
of his Body, and his good Nature and good Man- 
ners hid the diſagreeablcneſs of his Perſon. . He 
_ dy'd at threeſcore Years Old by an Accident, 
falling into a Ditch near the City of Haerlem, 
in which he was drown'd. It appears by the 
Manner of his Death, that Divine Vengeance 
purſu'd him for a Crime he was guilty of at 

Rome while he liv'd there. He was one Lent 
taken three or four times, with five: Durchmen 
of his Acquaintance, eating Fleſh on the Banks 
of the Tiber, without baving. any occaſion for 
it. A Divine, who had advis'd them oſten not 
to do fo, oy ce them at it ance more, and 
ſeeing that fair Means would not do, threaten d 
io put them into the Inquiſition, and both the 
Prieſt and the Dotebmen being very much cxab 

perated, they threw him into the River. II 

obſervable, that all theſe five Datchmen dy d by 
_ Water. 4 The 


3 


„5 tink 
The Reader will remember that the Author is @ 
Frenchman, and « Catholick, and the Offenders 
Hollanders and Proteſtants, 7 


John Booth, and his Brother Henry, 


Of Utrecht, were both Blomaert's Diſciples, 
and both of them very Studious and Induſtri- 
ous in their Profeſſion. They went to Rome, 
where Henry apply d himſelt ro Lendskips, imi- 
rating the Manner of Claude de Lorrain, and Fobn 
ſtudy d the Drawing of Figares and Animals in 
Imitation of Bamboccio's Manner. Both of them 
ſucceeded in their ſeveral Kinds. They 7 
to Paint a Picture together; Jobs drew the HF- 
gures and the Animals, and Henry the Landskipe, 
reconciling their Manner ſo well, that one would 
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5 have thought the Piece had been all of one 
n. Man's doing. By this means they finiſh'd their 


pictures with ſo much eaſe, and Sold them fo 
faſt, that they reſolv d ro continue their Joint- 
Labours. Henry's Death broke off their Part- 
nerſhip. He fell into a Canal ar Fenice one 
Night going Home, and was drown'd, He was 
one of Bemboccio's Accomplices in the Death of 
the Prieſt. Jobs return'd to Utrecht, where he 
work'd and liv'd with Reputation. Tis 


DANIEL SEGRE 


Of Antwerp, Was 2 Jeſuit; Brother to Gerard 
Segre, and delighted in Painting Flower-Pieces. 
He drew them with fo much Freſkweſs and Light- 
ve ſa, that his Perfarmances were much efteem'd. 
He obſerv'd this Method in the Diſpoſition of 
them, to make them ſerve for a Bor w—_ 
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lictle picture, which was LIE. . to 
his direction. | 


Sir BALTHAZAR GERBIER 


Of Antwerp, born in the Year 1592. He Painted 
ſmall Figures in Diſtempers; and Charles]. 


King of England, was ſo well pleas d with his 
e that he invited him to his Court. 
The Duke of Buckingham perceiving he was a 
Man of very good Senſe, as well as a good Pain- 
ter, recommended him ſo zcaloully to his 
Majeſty, that he Knighted him, —— ſent 
him to Bruſſels, where he a long time reſided 
in Quality of Agent for the King of Great Bri- 


rain. 


HERMAN SWANFEILD, 


' Commonly call'd the Hermit at Rome, not only 
becauſe he generally was alone among the 
Ruins in the Neighbourhood. of Rome, Tivoli, 
Freſcati, and other places; but becauſe he often 
leſt his Companions to go into the Country, and 
Study Landskips after Nature. He became a Ma- 
ſter of that ſort of Painting, and alſo A 02 Fi- 
gures With a very good Guo. 


GELDOR®, or GELTHORP, 


Was a Painter of ſo little Merit, that he ſhou'd 
not have been nam'd here, had not his induſtry 
to get Money, been very extraordinary, He 
underſtood Colours tolerably well, but had much 
ado to Defign any thing; ſo he us d to procure 
other Painters to Deſign icvexal Heads, ſeveral 
Feet I 
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Feet, and ſeveral Hands upon Paper, which was 
prick d and rabb'd over with Cole. Duſt, to aſſiſt 
him in his Drawing. Thus he maintain'd him- 
ſelf by the Ignorance of his Chapmen. 


. 


Of London, Painted all ſorts of Subjects in Di- 
ſtemper, but was moſt employ'd in Painting 
after the Life. He drew abundance of Portraits 
in the Courts of King James I. and King Charles I. 
_ no body did better in that kind than him- 
ſelt. 38 

He had a Diſciple, whoſe Name was Cooper, 
whom Queen Chriſtina of Sweden ntertalin in 
her Service. | x Bos 

Lely, an Engliſh Man, drew very good Portraits 
after Vandyck's Manner, as well for the Heads, as 
the Dreſs and adjuſtments, * NE aw 

This is all the French Hiſtorian thinks fit to ſay of 
the Engliſh School ; tho we ſhall prove, that it bas 
been much more Fruitful in Maſters than the French, 
whoſe Genius in Painting like that in Muſick, is Vain 
and Trivial, The Eternal Red and Yellow, that 
make the principal Part of their Colouring, is an In- 
ſtance, how natural tis for them to love 4 glaring 
and falſe Luſtre, even in the Arts, as well as in their 
Government. In this ſhort account f the Engliſh 
Painters he cannot help Erring, for tho Sir Peter 
Lely was entirely an Engliſh Painter, be was net an 
Engliſh Man. et Bl 


CORNELIUS Van HEEM 


Of Antwerp, was an excellent Painter of 


ARA. 


Fruit, Flowers, and other inaminate Things. 


„ 
ABRAHAM DIPEMBECK 


Of Boiſſeduc, was very much employ'd in his 
Youth, in Painting upon Glaſs, and afterward; : 
entering the School of Rubens, became one of 
his beſt Diſciples. His „vention was Eaſy. and 
Ingenious. The Prints that were Grev'd after his 
Works, are proofs of it, and among others, thoſ: 
he made for a Book, Intituled, The Temple of the 
Muſes, which performance is alone ſufficient to 
ſerve for an Encomium on this Painter, 


DAVID TENTERS, the Younger, 
Painted generally ſmall Figure: He Defign'l 
well; his Manner was firm, and his Pencil 
Tight: As for Copying of other Men's Works 
he was a perſect Protew. He transform'd himſelf 
into as many Maſters as he undertook ro Copy, 
all whom he Counterfeited fo exactly, that to 
this day *tis hard to diſtinguiſh the Copy from 
the Original, in all his Pieces of that kind. The 
Arch- Duke Leopold made him Director of his Pain- 
tings, and by his means the Pictures in his Gal. 
lery were Exgrav d. | r 


REMBRANT Vai REIN. 


| He took his Sirname from the Place of his 

irth, Van- Rein or Rhine, a Village Situated on 
an Arm of that River, which runs thro” Leyden. 
His Father was a Miller, and his Maſter one 
Leſman, a tolerable good Painter of Amſterdam; 
bur he ow'd all the N he acquir'd in 


dis Profeſſion, to the -of his © Under- 
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ſtanding, and the Solidiry of his Reflections. 
However, We muſt not think to find CorreQneſs = 
of Deſign, nor a Guſto of the Antique in his Works. 
He us d to fay, he aim'd at nothing more than 
to imitate Living Nature, making that Nature 
conbſt only in things Created, ſuch as they ap- 
peag. He had old Pieces of Armour, old Inſtru- 
ments, old Head- dreſſes, and abundance of old 
Stuff of divers forts hanging up in his Work- 
houſe, which he faid were bis Antiques : Never. 
theleſs, tho” he pretended to deſpiſe Antiquity, 
and to form to himſelf a new Manner, he was 
very Curious in getting the fine Deſigns that came 
out of Italy, and had a great Collection of them; 
25 alſo of Italian Prints, tho” he made little or no 
uſe of them; ſo true ir is, that Education and 
Habit have a mighty Power over the Minds of 
Men. Notwithſtanding he profired himſelf ſo 
little by the Antiquities, he drew a great num- 
ber of Portraits, with Force, Sweetneſs and Truth 
or Likeneſs, that ſurprize the Spectator. His 
Manner in Etching was very like that in Painting. 
'Twas expreſſive and lively, eſpecially in his Por- 
traits, the Touches of which are ſo a propos, that 
they expreſs both the Fleſh and the Life. There 
are extant about two hundred and fourſcore 
Prints of his Drawing. His own Portrait is drawn 
in ſeveral of 'them ; and one may gueſs by the 
Year, which is put down on thoſe Prints, that 
he was born in the beginning of the laſt Cen- 
tury. There are none of the dates before the 
Year 1628. and none after 1659. Three or four 
of them ſhew, that he was at Venice in 1635 and 
1636. He marry'd in Holand. He Grav d his 
own, and hisWives Portrait together. He touch d 
his Prints over again 4 Of ö : 
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| Claro Oſcuro, and heighten the effect they had 
on the Spectator. It appears he did not always 
like ro have them Workt off on White Paper: 
Several of his Works are done on Paper faintly 
ſtain d, chiefly on Cbina Paper, which is of 2a 
reddiſh Tint, and theſe Proofs are very much 
fought after by the Curious. 9 

_ He had a way in his Graving, that was ne- 
ver heard of before, as I know of; it had ſome- 
thing of a Black Manner in it. Tho' he was a 
Man of good Senſe, and had got Money, yet 
he lov'd to keep mean Company. Some of his 
Friends told him of it, to whom he anſwer'd, 
When I bave a mind to unbend and recreate my 
Mind, 1 don't care ſo much for Honour, as 1 do for 
Liberty. And being once reprov'd by ſome Per- 
fons, who cou'd be free with him, for the ſin- 
gularity of his Manner, in the uſe of Colours, 
which made his Pictures rugged and uneven, he 
reply'd, I am a Painter, and not a Dyer, He dyd 
at Amſterdam, in the Year 1668. 


Reflections on the Works of 
REMBRANT. | 


The example of Rembrant, is a very ſenſible 
demonſtration of the Power, which Habir and 
Education have over the mind of Man ; and 
that Genius is by ſo much the more valuable, by 
how much the more tis Cultivated. This.Pains 
ter was born with a Talent, and a happy diſpoli- 
tion of Soul. He was a Man of Senſe; his Vein 
was Fruicful ; his Thoughts. Fine and Singular; 
his. Compoſitions Expreſſive, and his Fancy. Lively 
But having with his Milk, ſuckt in the uy of 

| OR his 
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his Country, being bred up in che continual 
View of a heavy Nature, and not knowing, till it 
was too late, a Likeneſs or Truth more perfect 
than that Which he had always Practis d, his 
productions have too much of his Habitude in them, 
notwithſtanding the good Seed that was fown in 
his Mind. Thus we cannot find in Rembrani, 
either Raphael's Gout, or that of the Antique; or 
any Poetical Thoughts, or Elegance of Deſign. We 
meet with nothing, but what the Nature of his 
Country, and a lively Fancy were capable of 
Producing, He has ſometimes enrich'd the Po- 
verty of his Subjects, by a happy Motion of his 
Genius, but having no cerrain Knowledge of 
Beautiful Proportion, he eaſily relaps'd into the 
/ Gout, to which he had accuſtom'd himſelf. 

For this Reaſon, he painted very few Hiſtori- 
cal Subjects, tho* he defign'd an infinite Number 
of Thoughts, that were as ſenſible and as Picquant 
as the Productions of the beſt Maſters. I have e- 
nough of his Deſigns in my cuſtody, to convince 
every impartial Judge of the Truth of this Af- 
ſertion ; and tho* the Invention of his Prints is 
not ſo ingenious as that of his Deſigns, yet the 
Beauty of the Claro Oſcuro, and of the Expreſſions, 
is ſuch, as is rarely to be met with in other Ma- 
ſters Performances, *Tis true, he had not a Ta- 
lent to chuſe what was moſt Beautiful in Nature 
for his imitation, but had a wonderful Genius 
for repreſenting Objects that were preſent before 
him. The Portraits he drew are ſufficient to ju- 
ſtify what I have ſaid, and are io far from bein 
below the Works of any other Maſter, that there 
= few which can ſtand the Compariſon with 

8. | 
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beſt parts of his art in a Sovereign degree. 


Tf his Out · Iines are not Correct, the Touches 

of his Deſigns are full of Life, and we may per. 
ceive in the Portraits Which he Grav'd, that eve. 
ry ſtroke of his Grever, like that of his Pencil, 
gave Life and Likeneſs to his Objects, and ſhews | 


the Excellence of his Genius. 


He underſtood the Claro Oſcuro in the higheſ 
degree. His Local Colours are a help to each o- 
ther, and are moſt valuable by Compariſon. His 
Carnations are as true, as freſh, and as perfect in 
the Subjects he has repreſented as Titian's. Both 
of theſe Painters were convinc'd, that there 
were certain Colours which defiroy'd each other, 
if they were mixt to exceſs, and that they ſhou'd 
be as little ſhaken as poſſible by che motion of 
the Pencil. They prepar'd their firſt Ly with 
Colours that kindly united, and were as near to 
the Life, as ble. On this they laid their Vi- 
gin Puts, with light ſtrokes of the Pencil; and 
thus they imitated the Force and Freſhneſs of 
Narure. 

The difference between thoſe two Painters in 
this Matter, is, 7:tian manag'd his Art fo inge- 
niouſly, and withal fo profoundly, that tis im- 
perceptible ; whereas to look cloſely on Ren. 
brant's Works, one may cafily diſtinguiſh his, 
though at a convenient diſtance his Painting ap- 
pears very well united, both by the exactneſꝭ of 
his Strokes, and the harmony of his Colours. He 
was Maſter of his Pezcil, and of the part of Cs 
louring, Which is an undeniable Proof, that his 
Ability was above cenſure, for he poſſeſt the 
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Of Leyden, was a Diſciple of Rembrant ; and 
tho his Minner of Working was quite diffe- 
rent from his Maſters, yet he ow'd his Know- 
edge, and the principal Rules of Colouring to 
Van-Rein, He Painted Little Figures in Oil, which 
tho they are not 2 Foot high, are nevertheleſs as 
much finiſh'd, as if they had been as big as the 
Life. He drew always aſter Nature, vie wd 
his Originals in a Convex Mirraur. He did very 
few Portraits of great Lords or Ladies, becauſe 
Perſons of their Quality, have not patience ro fir 
ſo long as he wou'd have had them. The Reſident 
of Denmark's Wife fitting to him for her Picture, 
he was no leſs than five days in Drawing her 
Hand only, not to mention how much time he 
took up about her Head. By this method his 
Works ſeem'almoſt as Perfect as Nature her ſelf, 
without loſing any thing of the Freſhneſs, Union 
or Force of Colouring, or of the Claro Ofcurs. 

The common height of his Pictures did not 
exceed a Foot, and his Price was ſometimes ſix 
hundred, ſometimes eight hundred, and ſome- 
times à thoufand Livres each picture, more or 
leſs according to the time he ſpent about it, 
reckoning aſter the rare of 20 Sols an hour. His 
Paiming- Room was open a- top, for the Light to 
enter, that he might have the better opportunities 
for his Shadows, and it was built on the ſide of a 
Canal to avoid Duſt. He pounded his Colours 
on Ciyfal. He lock d up his Palle: and Pencil. 
when he had done Work, and hen he began it 
he reſted himſelf a little till the Duſt was laid. 
In fair weather he — abroad _— 
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wits, he was fo atigable in his La- 
bour, that it conſum'd him very much. 

There are a great many reflections to be made 
on his Manner of Painting, and I can't tell whe- 
ther tis as imitable as tis admirable ; for 
Painting requires an extraordinary Fire, and that 
is inconſiſtent with the patience and attention 
which are requiſite in ſuch ſort of Productions. 
One wou'd think, that the main Skill of a Paint- 
et is to do great Things with a little Work, 
that a Picture may ſeem finiſh'd at a di- 
ſtance ; but Gerard believ'd, that great Know- 
ledge and great Labour were. compatible, and 
that an Artift ought to imitate every thing he 
diſcovers in his Model at a nearer View. All 


that can be ſaid of it is, that Gerard Dos's Pieces, 


conſiſting of few Figures, did not fatigue the 
Fancy much, and that he was born with a par- 
ticular Talent for ſuch fort of Performances. 


FRANCIS MIERIS . 
Of Leyden, was Diſciple of Gerard Dow, and 


follow d his Maſter's Manner entirely. His Gafo 


of ing was better, his Compoſitions were more 
and his Colowing more ſweet. He made 
uſe of a Convex Mirrour, as well as Don. There 
are few of his Pieces to be ſeen, for, dying 
young he did not finiſh many. is one 
of his of about fifteen Inches long, in which be 
repreſents a Mercers Shop, the Mercer ſhewing his 
Stuffs, and the Cuſtomer cheapning of them, 
There are ſeveral. forts of Stuſſ unroll'd in 
Piece, and one may very - plainly perceive. the 
difference between them. The Figures nne! 
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and the Compoſſtion in every part of it is ad- 
mirable, © He had two thonſand Frank: for this 
piece, and all that have ſeen it, 7 
the untimely Death of fo great a Maſter; 
liv'd as if he did not intend to trouble the * 
| logs? He took no care of his Affairs, he def 3 


,Qeconomy,and Was very extravagant. 

' Condu@ brought him into Debt, and his Debjs 
into Priſon. He was ſeveral times thrown'into 
Tayle, and once his Creditors kept bim there 
longer than Ordinary. Twas propos d to him 
to Paint to paſs away the time, and hjs Creditors 
offer'd to tale à Picture for their Money. He 
anſwer d, Tas impoſſible to Work in ſuch a e 
Place, or that the fight of the Gratei, and the 0 
the C de bi fancy. His irregular Courſes 
ſhorten'd his Life, and carry d him off in the 5 
Flower of his Age, Anno 1683. 
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of the He „Was Van Dy 2. Diſk ag 
always follow'd his 1 Meds! with ms 
ceſs. "He drew abundance of Portraits, which 
pers d up and down in the United: Provin- 
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Of „ Was born in che year 1594. Pp | 4 
learn'd the of his Art of Adam. Van =_ 
Noort. He 8 0 the Works of PR. 5 = 
Famous Painters -of that City, aud made 4 
nice Obfervations on Nature; that the ph 12 
form d to bümfeif, 1 . 5 
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of being-one- of the greateſt: Maſters of the Low | 
' Countries. He wanted only. to have been at Rome, | 
as he ſhew'd himlelf by is eſteem of the Halian 
. Painters, and by the pains he took to Copy Ti- 
\$iaw, Paolo Verone(e, the. Baſſans, and Caravag- 
ies Works, Where. ever he lit upon them. He 
as hinder d travelling thicher by an early Mar- 
riage, Which he contracted wich his Maſter Adam 
Ven Doort's Daughter. His Talent was for large 
Pictures. His Manner was Strong, Sweet and 
- Faithful, "Tis. ſaid that Rubens, whole belt prin- 
Ciples he had made himſelf entirely Maſter of, 
=_ for whom he work d, fearing: he wou d ex- 

1 cel him in Colouring, employ d him a long time 
0 make large Cartoons for. Tapiſtrics, in Diſtem- 
„after Sketches. in Colours, of  Rubens's On 
doi The aries were for the King of S pain, 

| ordans, by a Contrary  habitude, Koo kf 
| 15 Knowledge in the Principles of Colouring, 
which before was ſtropg, and x e the 
Truth of Nature in a as DF degree. He 


perform d many excellent Pieces in Anta erp, and 
other Cities of Flanders , as alſo for the Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden, "He Was indcfatigable in 
_his Labours, and all his e was the Com- 
_ pany of his Friends, whom he yi 9 5 Even- 
ings, his pleaſant Humour being. a lief 
to the fatigues of his Profeſſion. ke a WE 
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on. He learn'd his Art of Rabens, and became 
a very good Painter. He did ſcveral 'Grand Per- 
formances in Antwerp, and the places thexeabouts, 
for Churches and Palaces; and tho he aim d at 
nothing mote than the pleaſure he took in tiheEx- 
erciſe of Painting, yet hen he dy'd he left be- 
hind him a general Eſteem of his Skill, and a 
wonderful Character of Merit in his Art; 
eee eee eee e e 
FOACHIM SANDR ART 


. 
* 


Was born at Franckfort the 12th of ay, 1606. 
and was Son of Laurence Sandrart, who, having 
Educated him at theGrammar-Schoal, and finding 
his Inclination was to Defiening and Graving, 
ſaffer'd him to rake his on cou, Joachim 
was ſo eager to learn, that he went a-Foor to 
Prague, to put himſelf to Giles Sadeler, the Fa- 
mous Graver, who perſwaded him not to mind 
Graving, but apply his Genius to Painting. He 
| accordingly went to Utrecht: and was ſometime 
under the Diſcipline of Gerard Huntorſt, Who 

took him into England with him, Where he ſtaid 
till the year 1625, in which the Duke of Buck 
inghgm; the Patron: of Painters and Painting, 
, was aflaſſinated by Felton at Portſmouth. Among 
the rare Pieces Which Sandrart ſaw in England, 
there is mention made in his Life of the twelve 
Cæſars bigger than the Life, Drawn by Titian, 

and Engrav d by Giles Sadilen Tis ſaid alſo, 
0 that after the Duke of Bucliagbam s Death, the 
Emperor Ferdinand IIL's Agents, » baught- the 
F Pieces that were in that Duke's Cabinet, for 
their Maſter, wha adorn d his Palace at Prague 
1 with them, where. part of them are ta this 

Fare ie enn e e rer bein 
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Canutart being at Venice; Copy d Titian's, and 
Paolo Veroneſe's' fineſt Pictures. From Venice he 


went to None with Blond the Graver, his Coulin- 
German, where having ſtaid ſome Years, he be- 
came one of rhe moſt conſiderable Painters of his 
time. The King of Spain ſending to Rene 
for elve pictures, of the moſt skilfuf 
H that were then in that City, Guido. Reni, 
Guercino da Cento, Gioſeppino, Maſſimi, pee 6 
Pietro da Cortona, Valentino, Andrea Sacchi, Lan- 
» Domenichino, - Pouſſm and Sandrart, were 
choſen ro draw the Twelve Pictures which were 
ſent to that King. The Marquis Fu/tiniani com- 
ing to the Knowledge of him, deſit'd co have 
him in his Service, and gave him the Direction 
of the Grauibg of the Statues in his Gallery. 
 Sandrars after a ſtay at Rowe, went to.Naples, 
from thence to Sicily and Maire, and at length 
rerurn'd thro Lombardy to Frankfort, where: he 
marry'd. A great Dearth happen'd ſoon after, 
which made him leave Germany to go to Am 
ferdam, where he form'd a Society of the Carious, 
The Famine abating in G , he return d to 
Frankfort. Not lon aher be Wok poſſeſſion of 
the Mannor of Sr in the Durchy of 
barg, which was fallen to him; and finding it 
very much out of repair, he ſold all his Fine Pi 
#ures, Deſigns, and other Curioſities, to raĩſe Mo- 
ney to put it in Order; which he had ſcarce 
done before the War broke out between the 
Sermams and French, when the latter, rhe greateſt 
Tacendiaries in the World, burnt his Houſe entire» 
ly to the Ground. He te- built ir, and made it 
better than ever; but fearing a ſecand Invalion 
he ſold it, and ſettled at Auprbare, Where he 
petform d ſeveral fine Becel: Ama 1 1 
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did the Twelve Months of the 


Near there, which 


were Grav'd in Holland, with a Deſcription 3 


each Piece under it in Latin Verſe. 

His Wife dying, he left Auiburg. and went to Na- 
— , where he ſet up an Academy r 

e publiſh'd ſeveral Volumes an Subjects 

— to his Profeſſion, in which he work d 
till he was threeſcore and ſeventeen years old. 

The moſt conſiderable of his Treatifes is, The 
Lives of the Painters, being an Abridgment of V- 
ſari and for what concerns the halias Paint- 
ers, and of Charles Van Mander for the Flemming s 
of the laſt Century. The reſt he collected from 
Memoirs of his own, which, he garher'd from 
the Report of athers,or his own Knowledge, and 
from this Work we have taken the greateſt part 


of what relates to the Flemiſh Bainters of this Cen- 


tury, in the account we have given of them. 
The Life of Sandrart is written at large, at the 
end of the Book we have ſpoken of in the for- 
mer Paragraph. The Sun of it bas not pu | 
down the day of this Painters Death, and 
have not been able to learn it elſewhere; He 
mentions a number of Pictures, very large 
and very full of Work, as alſo abundance of Por- 
traits drawn by Saxdrart, of hom he ſpeaks as of 
— — * Painter. 25 ſeen nothin .of 
his doing, we can make no judgment of his 
boris dae of i ir dy the Print 
in 7he Lives of 55 Painter, to Which his 
Name is put, he was no extraordinary Artiſt. We 
may ably commend bim for the love of his 
Profeſſion, Which appears every where thro the 
whole Treatiſe, and for his Intention to be fex- 
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ir Eyes, the fine Srarues and 


Henry | Verſchure, A ; Dutch Painter. 


Nature adorns the World by variety of Ge. 
nius's as ſhe Embelliſhes the Earth by diverſity of 
Fruits, and tho ſhe produces both; che one and 


the other, ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes 
later, ſhe gives to each its Grace and its Mexit. 
Henry Ver chure, born at Gorcum in the Year 1627. 
was the Son of a Captain then in the Service 
of the States of the United Provinces. He was 
one of the Fruits that are ripe early, and his Fa- 


ther was very careful to have him well Educa- 
red. Perceiving by the Pleaſure he took in De- 
ſigning, as ſoon as he had the uſe of his Reaſon, 
that he had a violent Inclination to Painting, he 
put him at 8 years ot Age, to a Painter at Gercum, 
who did nothing but Portrait. Henry ſpent his 


time in Deſigning till he was thirteen, years old, 


when he left bis Maſter the Face - Painter at Gorcum, 


to Learn the greater principles of his. Art of 


Jobn Bot at Uirecht, . who: was then in Reputatt } 
on. He liv'd with him ſix years, at the end of 


which term, finding he knew enough of Paint- 
ing, to benefit himſelf by the fine things that are 
in ahh, he Tlavell d thither in the twentieth 
year of his Age, He went hilt to Rome, and em- 
ploy d himſelf in Deſgving the Figures be ſaw 
there, and in frequeming the Academies, but 
his Genius inclining him to paint Avimals, Hunt- 


tings and Battels, he fludy d every thing that 


might be uſcful to bim in that way. die De- 


ſign d Land Ai, and the, Famous Buildings, not 


only in che Ne:ghbouzhgod of Rome, bur alſover 


baby. 
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Italy. This Empl gave him a reliſh: of - 
Architecture. He me skilful in it, and one 
may ſee by his Pictures hat Inclination he had 
for this Ark, and the good Git he contracted in 
ir. He made a long ſtay at Rime; Florence and 
Venice. In the latter City, he grew into Eſteem 
with the Perſons of the beſt Quality, by the Ex- 
cellence of his Performances, and the politeneſs 
of his Manners. - At laſt, having liv'd ten years 
in Ttaly, he reſolv'd to return to. his- own 
Country. He paſt thro S2iſerland. into France, 
and While he was at Paris, met with the -Burgo- 
maſter Marſevin's Son, who was going to make 
the Tour of Italy: A litile perſwaſion prevail d with 
Verſebure to accompany him. He return d thi- 
ther, ſtaĩd thete three years longer; and then 
came back to Holland; arriving at Gorcum in the 
year 1666, t ien an eme Bo 3d 
His Talent for Battels put him upon employ- 
ing it in that ſort of Painting. Hie gave himſelf 
up intirely to the motions of bis Genius, and to 
exerciſe it with ſucceſs ſtudy d every thing that 
generally paſſes in an Army. He made a Cam- 
paign Anno 1672, and was particularly. ſtudious 
to obſerve Horſes of all Kinds and Countries. He 
Defign'd divers Encampments, the events in Bat- 
tels, Routs and Retreats; what happens aſter a 
Victory, in the place of Battel among the Dead 
and the Dying mingled with Horſes, and aban- 
don'd Arms. His Genius Was Fine and Fruit- 
ful, and tho there was a great deal of Fire in his 
Thoughts, and in his Work, yet having ſtudy d 
much after Nature, he form'd: a particular Gzfo, 
which never degenerated into What, we call 
Manner, hut comprehended Rm Wie 
ObjeQa eee e eee 
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Nerſaber, in a very 
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poſe of them fo, that they might receive the 
Princi t. | | TW > $4 >a 


+ Netſcher retain'd this Affectation a long time, 
and tho! he did not-introdure his Satin into all 
forts of Subjects, as his Maſter did; vet he made 
- uſe of them in ſeveral of his Pieces; However, 

he was fo ptudent as not to let the Affectation 


appear. 8 3 42 ar © FUSES 
Having acquird a good Hand at Terbury's, he 
went to Holland, where he work'd a long time 
for Picture Sellers, who impoſing on his eaſyneſz 
ing him {mall Rates for his Pieces, and Scl 
| kin them at great ones, be refolv'd to deal ng 
more with them, but to go to Rome and improve 
himſelf farther in his Art. He Embark dn bon 
a Ship bound for Bourdeanx, where when be ar- 
nv'd; he Lodg'd at a Merchant's Hauſe; whoſc 
Kinſwoman he marry'd;, and being diverted by 
a ſtronger Inclination than that he bad for Pain- 
ring, he gave over all thoughts of going to ah, 
and returnꝰd to Holland.. 
He fenkd at the the 
bis Works inviting him to ſtay there, and Expe 
rience prov d to him, that the beſt way for him 
to maintain his Family, which began to grow 
numerous, was to apply wholly to drawing & 
Portraits. He became fo Perfect, and fo Famous 


in this fort of Painting, that there was ſcarce? 


any conliderable Family in Holland that had not 
ſome Portraits of his doing: The. Foreign Mi 
niſters ſeldom went from the Hague: without 
carrying {ſomething of his Drewing with them. 
By this means his Pieces are ta be met with in 
the Periegal Ambail had his own Picture, 
ang ſeveral others, drawo by him. Moſt of hole 
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f 
pieces are now at Lisbon, in Fernen PRIN | 
Arch-biſhop. | 

| 


Charles 11. King of England, being charm'd 
with Netſcher's Performances, did his u- 
moſt ro tempt him into his Service, offering | 
him a large Penſion. But Netſcher —.— gor . 


enough tor his, and his F "ep" 
fer'd the Tranquility of N 1 5 " 
to the ramulruous Life” A great Court 


pain he generally was in, diſturb'd che happi 
peſs of his Condition. He had __ — 
with the Gravel ever ſince P.. was _ "voy 
and the e 
barogerbirF rough 
Hogue , — 4 in 
his Age. 
He was one of the beſt Painters of the Low- 
n leaſt 8 thoſe — worked in Little. 
were Correct, but his G, in that 
— his Art, never vary 1 406 5 
Country. He ap. b- Claro Ofcurs very 
well, and among his Local Colours, bigh were all! 
good, he had 322 Talent Sor ales 
L innen. Mis Manner of Painting was very M 
low : His Touches. were not Appareat : How- 
ever, they were finiſh'd, When he intended to 
give the laſt Hand to any Piece, he rub d it over 
ih a Varniſh-which did not dry in two or 
three days, and during that time he had leiſure 
to manage his Colours over and over to his 
liking I that being neither too hard 
nor too Liquid, Were the mort caſily united to 
thale which he added a ner, Nithout loſing any 
0 ching of, 1 fteſuneſs: or . 9. 
18161 do. a 220 0 Foyer 1 Dan ren 
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Windows of che Ouoir he painted the 


dom of St. Laurence, Hiſtory of the — 
Woman, and that of the Par There are 
ſeveral Pictures of his doiog in the City of Sem 


as alſo, ſome 'Pirtreirs: Bur the chiefeſt of his 


Works; and that which. is mot eee d, is his 
Picture of the Laſ Judgment. * 

This Piece is in the Sacrifice of the Movin 
at Bois de Vincennes, and was — Peter & 


Fe ine of Cortes Genius by a. 
of  Couſin's Genius, by the 


Number -of the Figures that enrer into the 


He marry'd the Daughte of che. LA 

Sens. \He carry'd her to Paris, and 
liv'd rhere the reſt of his Days. His Learning 
and 7 — 4 Humour acquir'd him the Eſteem 


of- Great. He was 
and 3 with 
Henry the 


work'd alſo in 
— 2 — which is in the 
Orleans, belonging to the Celeſtines in Paris. We 


cannot tell exactly in what Year Fean Couſin dy d 


"Tis certain he was living An. a 


e 2 very great Age. 


D B R EU ITE and BUNEL 


D 
were 10 was to 
done himſclf, had he liv'd long enough. 
T The former painted Fourteen Pitures in one d 
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the Chambers at Fortainbleas, call'd the Stover, 
and in Conjunction wich Banel, did the little 
Gallery in the Lowvre,. that was burnt in 1660. 
They both dy'd in the Reign of Henry IV. 


MARTIN FRIMINET 


Of Paris, was the Diſciple of his Father, 2 
rery indifferent Painter; but Emulating the 
Young Men who follow'd the fame Profeſſion 
at that time he refolv'd to Travel to . His 
Chief Abode was at Rome, Where he liv'd ſeven 
Years, ſtudying Michael Angelos Works more 
than any thing elſe. For this reaſon his 3Manner, 
ever after, was not unlike that Great Painters, as 
one may ſee by the Chappel of Foxtainbleau, which 
is moſt of his doing. He this Work in 
the Reign of Hen IV. who honour'd him with | 
kis Eſteem, and continu'd it in the Reign of A 
Lewis XIII. who conferr'd the Order of St. - 3 
cbael on him ; but he did not enjoy this Honour, 
nor the Favours of the Court long, for before 
he had quĩte ſiniſh d his Work, he fell ſick and 
dy'd in the Year 1619, Aged 52 Years. Abun- 
dance of Painters came after &imine, but. in- 
cad of improving his Manner, they fell into an 
infipid Goat, tothe Scandal of the French Painting. 
This Gau laſted” till Blanchard and Vouet arri c 
from Iraly. There were other Painters, whom, 
becauſe they were ' employ'd in painting the 
King's Palaces, I think fix to Name, as du Perac, 
Jerome Baullery, Henry Lerambert , Paſquitr Tetelis, 

„ Feen de Brie, Gabriel Honnoit, Ambroiſe du Bois, and 
lla du Mee > 
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FERDINAND ELLE, it 
Tho he was born at Mechlin, ought to be WW": 
plac'd among the French Painters, for that he W"" 
work'd moſt of his Time at Paris, where be I 
drew a vaſt number of Portraits. However, be. . 
cauſe he was a Foreigner, Lois, , and Charles 
Baubrun, were better paid than for their W® 
pictures, tho they were inferior to him in their 


Art. He left two Sons behind him, who fol- 
low'd the ſame Profeſſion. 


PARIN, 


Born at Amiens, painted at Paris with Succeſs, 
The picture over the Hi 1 Altar of the Barefoeted 
Carmelites Church, near the Hotel de  Luxembury, 
is of. his Drawing. We mention him, the ta 
ther, becauſe he helpt to put Pouſin in the Way 
of Painting. 


JACRUES BLANCHART 


Of ren mas. bon in ih Nen di. He 
learnt the Rudiments of Painting of Nicolas Bullen, 
his Uncle, whom he left at 22 of Age 1 
Travel into raly. When he came ro Lyons, in his 
Way thither, "5 AY ono met with ſome bu- 
fink in bs Profeſion which being both for his 

and Improvement, he and ſtaid 
on Then he paſt on to Rave, 
where he ſtay d 18 Months: From thence be 
went to Venice, and was ſo charm'd with 7itians 
Colouring, and the Manner of the Venetian Sched, 
r He * 


32 

„ 2 
it with ſo. much Succeſs, that a noble Venen 
engag d him ro Work for him; but being ill 
ſatisty'd with the Venetian s Service, he ſoon left 
ir, and Venice not long after to return to France. 
The Novelty, the Beauty, and the Force of his 
Pexcil drew the Eyes of allParis upon him,and his 
Painting became ſo much in faſhion, that he was 
our of the Mode who had not ſomething or 
other of his Drawing in his Cuſtody. Thus his 
Eaſel-Pieces became fo common as they are at 
this day. He painted two Galleries at Pari, the 
ficſt is in the Houſe that belongs to Monſieur 
the Firſt Preſident Perrault, and the other, where he 
rt preſented the r 2 Months of the Year, belongs to 
Monſieur de Bullion, Super-Intendant of the Fi- 
ances. But that which got him the moſt Repura- 
tion of all his Performances, was the Picture he 
drew at Notredame for the Fir of May. He re- 
preſented the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and that 
Church preſerves it with Care, as one of the fi- 
neſt Pieces that belongs to it. 

Blanchart was in a likely way of making his 
Fortune in the Flower of his Age, when a Fever 
nd an Impoſtume in the Lungs carry'd him off 
in his 38th Tear. He had two Wives, by the 
firſt he had a Som and two Daughters. His Son - 
follow'd his Father's Profeſſion, and maintain'd 
is Character with Honour. *Tis eaſy to ima- 
gine, that of all the French Painters Blanchart 
was the beſt Colouriff, by his ſtudying that part 
of Painting in the Venetian School. There are 
e Grand C ions of his Drawing, but his 
Painting in the two Galleries I have mention'd, 
and his Picture in the Church of "Notre-Dame, 
arc ſufficient Proofs thar he did not want Ge- 
% and if he did Hirtle that was Grev'd, _ 
Eo ; 
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becauſe he oft take ith Aan 
which binder d bis Exerciſing himſelf about Sub- 

jiects of greater Extent. þ 
SIMON VOUET, 


Born at Paris, Anno 1582. was Son and Dif. 
ciple of Laurence Vouet, an ordinary Painter. 
He knew ſo much of his Art, by the help of bi 
Studies elſewhere, that at twenty Years old 
Mor.fieur de Sancy, who was going Ambaſſador 
ro Conſtantinople, took him to be his Painter 
When he was there he drew the Portrait of the 
Grand Signior, and tho” it was impoſſible to do 
it otherwiſe than by his Memory, and from a 
view of him at the Ambaſſador's Audience, ya 
it was very like, Having drawn ſome other 
Portraits at Conſtantinople, he took Shipping and 
went to Italy, where he ſtaĩd fourteen year 
He was choſen Prince of the Academy of &. 
Luke at Rome; and Lexis XIII. who, in conſider: 
tion of his Capacity, had allow d him a Penſion 
during his abode at that City, ſent for him in 
the year 1627, to Work in his Royal Palaces, and 
above all ar 3 
2 He drew 2 In Chas „ wi 

ch facility, t ing admir” deligh- 
ted ro fee him Work. He alſo learnt of hin 
ro Deſign, in which his Majeſty made a wonder 
ful progrels in a little time, Drawing ſeven 
Portraits, which very much reſembled fome d 
the moſt conſiderable Perſons at Court. 
- Vonet's Reputation encreaſing daily, his Bas 
neſs encreas d with it. I ſhall not trouble ts 

Reader with a particular account of his Pre: 

ductions; the Palaces and chief Houſes at Ps 
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7s are full of them; beſides, he drew a grea 


number of pictures for Churches and private den. 


At Rome he imitared Caravaggio and Valenting's 
Manner. But when he came ro Paris, he had fo 
much Work that he form'd a Manner to himſelf, 
more expeditious by Great Shadowsand by General 
Tints, Which he made uſe of, and ſucceeded in the 
better, becauſe his Pencil was Brisk, Lively and 
Light. Twou'd be a matter of wonder to think, 
what a prodigious number of Pictures he drew, if 
we did not know that he had a great many Diſci- 
ples whom he bred up in his Manner, who were 
Skilful Painters, and executed his with 
caſe, tho they were not finiſh'd fo well as they 
ſhou'd have been. | | . BT 
France is Indebted to him, for deſtroying the 
Inſipid and Barbarous Manner that reign d then, 
and for beginning to introduce a good G In 
this he was aſſiſted by Blanchart, of whom we 
have been ſpeaking. The Novelty of Veuet s 


Manner, and the kind reception he gave every | 


Body that came ro him, made the French Pain- 
ters, his Contemporaries, fall into it, and brought 
him Diſciples from all Parts, as well thoſe who 
made Profeſſion of the other Arts depending on 
Defign, as thoſe who profeſt the Art of Painting 


only. Moſt of the Painters, who have fince 


been any ways famous in their Profeſſion, were 
bred up by him, as le Brun, Perrier, P. Mignard, 
Chaperon, Perſon, le Suenr, Corneille, Dorigny | 
tebat, Belli, du Freſnoy, and ſeveral others, whom 
he cmploy'd in making the - Ornaments of his 


Pieces, and Defien 
Boncle, Bell. Ange, Cottelle, &. without reckon- 


ug a great number of young Perſons, who, - 
. | karn'd 


, Tar- 


s for Tapiſfries, as Fuſte OEg-, 
wont, Vandriſſe, Scalberg, Fateh, Bellin, Van 
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learn d to Deſign of him. Dorigny, who was his 
Son-in-Law, as well as his Pupil, Grew d dhe 
greateſt part of his Father-in-Laws Work 
Poxet, rather ſpent with Labour than with Year, 
dy'd Anno 1641. in the fifty ninth year of hi; 
Age. He had a Brother, whoſe Name was As. 

bin Vouet, who Painted after his Manner, and wa 
a tolerable Performer. 

Vouet's Works were agreeable in compariſon 
with thoſe that had hitherto been made in Fran 
but he was every where a Manneriff, as well in 

Defining, as in Colouring, Which was always bad. 
The of the Soul are not at all expreſt in 
His Figures, and he contented himſelf with gi. 
ving a certain Grace to his Heads, which had 
no meaning in it. His Cieling are the ſineſt pan 
of his Performances, and ſhew'd his Diſcipks 

the way to make finer than any Fance had cn 
2. | 

VYouet had one advantage above other Painters; 
There never was a Maſter, whoſe Manner made 
Tach an Impreſſion on the Minds of his Diſcipls 
and was ſo generally follow'd by them. Bu 

it muſt be own'd, that if this Manner deſtroy 
the infipid Gout in France, it introduc'd one b 
Unnatural, ſo Wild, and being Eaſy ſo Uni 
verſal, that his Diſcipl:s, and moſt of the Head 
Painters have been debauch'd by ir. They ca 
Hardly get rid of it to this day, and to ſpea 
Truth, I believe Yeozet follow'd his Intcrd 
more than his ] udg<ment in forming that ere 
ditious Manner, we have already mention d. 
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NICHOLAS POUSSIN 
Was born at Andely, a little City in Normandy, 

in the Year 1594. His Family, however, were 


Originally of Soifſens, in which City there were 
ſome of his Relations Officers in the Preſdial 


Court. Jobs Pouſſin, his Father, was of Noble 
Extraction, but born to a very ſmall Eſtate. His 
Son Nicolas ſeeing the narrowneſs of his Circum- 
ſtances, determin'd to ſet up for himſelf as ſoon 
as poſſible, and choſe Painting for his Profeſſion, 
having naturally a ſtrong Inclination to that Art. 
At cighteen Years old he went to Pars, to learn 
the Rudiments of it. A Poifovin Lord, who had 
taken a liking to him, put him to Ferdinand, a 
Face Painter, whom Pouſſin left in three Months 
time, to himſelf with Lallemast, with 
whom he ftaid but a Month, for perceiving he 
ſhou'd never learn any thing of ſuch Maſters, he 
reſolv'd not to looſe his Time with them, believ- 
ing he ſhould profit himſelf more by Studying 
the Works of great Maſters, than by the diſci- 
pline of Ordinary Painters. b 
lic worked a while in Diſfemper, and did it 
with extraordinary facility. The Cavalier A-. 
rin being at that time in Paris, and knowing 
Puu/in's Genius was ahove the ſmall Performances 
he was employ'd about, perſwaded him to go 
with him to ah; but Pouſſi having either ſome 
buſineſs that detain'd him in Pari or being 
diſcourag'd by two vain Attempts he had made 
before, to undertake that Journey, be did not 
accompany the Cavalier: Hawever, he pro- 
mis d to follow him in a little time. Hg was as 
good as his promiſe, tho not till he had drawn 
| Z 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral other Pictures in Pers, and among the 
zeſt, the Death of the Virgin, for the Church of 

Notre-Dame. Having finiſh'd his Buſineſs, he ſer 
out for Rome, in the thirticth year of his Age. 
He there met with his old Friend, the Cava 
Her Marino, who was mighty glad to ſee him, 
and to be as ſerviceable as he cou'd to him, re- 
commended him to Cardinal Barberino, telling 
his Eminence, Yederete un Giovane che a una {u- 
ria di diavolo, The Cavalier, on whoſe Aſiftt- 
ance and Protection Pouſſin very much de pended. 
_ dying ſoon after he came to Rome, and Cardinal 
Barberino who defir'd to be acquainted with him, 
having no opportunity for it, Pouſſm had no body 
to aſſiſt and encourage him. He cou d ſcarce 
maintain himſelf. He was forc'd to give away 
his Works for ſo little, as wou'd hardly pay for 
His Colours: this was his laſt ſhifr. However his 
Courage did not fail him. He minded his Stu- 
dics aſſiduouſly, reſolving, whatever came of it, 
to make himſelf Maſter of his Profeſſion. He 
bad little Money to ſpend, and that hinder'd his 
Converfing with any one, which gave him an 
opportunity to retire by himſelf, and defign the 
Beauriful things that are in Reme, as well 45. 
tiques, as the Works of the famous Riman Pain- 
fers. ; 
Tho he reſolv'd when he went from France, 
to Copy the Pictures of the greateſt Maſters, yet 
he exercis'd himſelf very little that Way. He 
thought ir enough to examine them well, to 
make his Reflections upon them, and that what 
he ſhoud do more, wou'd be fo much time loſt; 
- but he had another opinion of rhe Antique Fi- 
ares. He *dthem with Care, and form 


uch an high Ide aaa, 


— 
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they were his principal - and he apply'd 
himſelf entirely to the Study of them. He was 
_ convinc'd, that the ſource of every Beauty and 
every Grace roſe from thoſe excellent Pieces, and 
that the Antient Sculptors had dtain d Nature to 
render their Figures the Admiration of Poſterity. 
His cloſe Friendſhip with two skilful Sculp- 
tors Þ Algarde and Francos Flamand, in whole 
Houſe he Lodg d, ſtrengthn'd, and perhaps be- 
gat this Inclination: Be it as it will, he never 
left it, and it encreas d in him as he grew older, 
which may be ſeen by his Works. 

'Tis ſaid, he at firſt Copy'd ſome of Tirian's 
Pieces, with whoſe Colouring; and the touches of 
his Landskips he was infinitely pleas d, and endea- 
vour'd to imitate them, to ſer off the Guſto 
of Defign, which be had Contracted by his 
Study of the Antique. Indeed, tis obſervable, 
that his firſt Pieces are Painted with a better Gout 
of Colours than his laſt; But he ſoon ſhew'd by 


his Performances, that generally ſpeaking he did 


not much value the part of Colouring, or thought 
he knew enough of it, to make his Pictures as 


perfect as he intended. He bad Study'd the 


Beauties of the Antique, the Elegance, the Grand 
Guſto, the Correctneſs, the Variety of Proporti- 


ons, the Adjuſtments, the Order of the Drape- 
ries, the Nobleneſs, the fine Air, ard Boldneſs 
of the Heads, the Manners, Cuſtoms of Times, 
and Places, and every thing that was beautiful in 
the Remainder of the Antique Sculpture, to ſuch a 
Degree that one Can never enough admire the 
exactneſs with which he has entich'd his Pain- 
ting in all thoſe parts of iir. 

He might, if he had fo pleas d, have deceiv'd the 
Judgment of the Publick, as well as Aiebacl- 


A 


7 
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n 
pas, who, having made a Statue of Capid, 
W kept ĩt by him, and bu- 
ry d the reſt ot the in a place which he 
knew was to be dug up. The Statue being 
found, every body took it for Antique, till Al- 
chael- Angelo, a the Arm he had by Mikito 
the Body of the Figure, convinc'd the Critick; 
that they were all miſtaken, tho they are of all 
Men the hardeſt to be convinc d that they are in 
an Error. We may with as much Reaſon believe, 
that if Poaſia had painted in Freſco on the ruins 
of an old Wall, and kept any part of it by him, 
the World might as eaſily have been per{waded, 
that his Painting had been the Work of fome Fa- 
mous Painter, as they were ſatisfy d tha 
Michael 's Cupid was a piece of Antiquity, 
there was fuch Conformity between his Painting: 
and what have been — os diſcover' d in that 
-manner, and are certainly Anti 
He us'd frequently to examine the Ancient 
Sculptures in the Vineyards about Rome, and this 
confirm'd him more and more in the love of thoſe 
Antiquities. He wou'd ſpend ſeveral days toge- 
ther in making his reflections upon, them by 
himſelf. Twas in theſe retirements that he con- 
ſider d the extraordinary effects of Nature, with 
reſpect to Ladin, that he defign'd his Ex, 
his Dif ezces, his Trees, and every thing which wa 
excellent and agreeable ro his Guffe. 

Beſides that Poxſfis ſtudy d che Antique exactiy, 
he alſo made curious Obfervarions on the Works 
of and Deomenich:ino, who, of all Paint- 
ers in his Opinion, invented beſt, Defign"'d moſt 
expreſt the Paſſions of the Soul 
= look'd ups 


te 
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He neglected nothing, in , cau'd 
render bis Knowledge, 85 theſe three parts of his 
Art, perfect. He was altogether as Curious a- 
bout the general expreſſion of his Subjects, which 
he has adorn'd with every thing that he thought 
wou'd excite the attention of the Learned, 

He has left no Grand Compoſitions behind him, 


| and all the Reaſon we can give for it is, that he 


had no opportunity to do them; for we cannot 
imagine, bur *rwas Chance only that made him 
apply himſelf wholly to Ezſel-Pieces, of a bigneſs 
3 for a Cabinet, ſuch as the curious requir d 
of him. | 
Lewis XIII. and Monficur de Neyers, Miniſter 
of Stare, and Super-Intendant of the Buildings, 
wrote ta him at Rome, to oblige him to return 
to Fance: He conſented to it with a great deal of 
diffculty. He had a Penſion aſſign d him, and a 
Lodging ready furniſh d at the Tuilleries. He 
drewthe Picture of the Lord's Supper for the Chap- 
pel of the Caſtle of St. Germain, and that which 
is in the Jeſaits Nævitiat at Paris. He began the 
Labours of Hercules, in the Gallery of the Lowvre : 
But the Faction of Vonet: School railing at him, and 


his Works, put him out of humour with his own 
Country. He was alſo weary ofthe Tumultuous 


way of living in Pari, which never agreed with 
him; whercfore he ſecretly refolv'd to return 
to Rowe, pretending he went to ſettle his Dome- 
ſtick Affairs, and fetch his Wife ; but when he 
got there, whether or no he found himſelf as in 
his Center, or was quite put off from any 
thoughts of returning to Fance, by the Deaths 


1 


He 


1 2 


— 


of Cardinal Richelies and the King, which hap- 


* 


| | 9 
He continu'd working on his Ea Pieces, and 
ſent them from Rome to Paris, the French buying 
them every where as faſt as they laid Hands on 


them, if they were to be bought for Money, 
valuing his Productions as much as els. 


Felilien, who has written the Life of this Painter 


very correctly, and at large, gives a particular 
account of all his Pictures, a Deſcription of 
thoſe that are moſt eſteem'd. 

Pouſſin, having liv'd happily to his threeſcore 
and cleventh year, dy'd Paralytick, Ann 16635. 


Hie marry'd Gaſper's Siſter, by whom he had no 


Children. His Eſtate amaunted to no more than 


Sixty Thouſand Livres; but he valu'd his Eaſe 2. 


bove Riches, and prefer d his Abode at Rome, 
where he liv'd withour Ambition,to making his 
Fortune elſewhere. £ 

Biſhop Maſimi,vho was afterwards a Cardinal, 
viſiting him on a certain time, their Converſation 


- lafted inſenſibly till *rwas night, and rhe Prelate 


being about to take Coach, Poſſin took the Can- 


dle in his Hand, lighted him down Rtairs; and 


waited on him with it ro his Coach. The Bi- 
ſhop was forty to ſce him do it himfalf, and 
cou'd not help ſaying; I very much pity you, Mon- 
feeur Pouſlin, rbat you have not one Servant; and 


1 pity you more, my Lord, reply d pouſſin, that you 


have ſo many. He never, made words about the 
price of his Pictures; he put down his rates on 
2 of che Canvas, and twas always given 

He had no Diſciple. Moſt Painters eſteems 
without imitating him. His Manner is too in- 


a acceſſible, and when once they enter uponit they 


cant go thro with it. | 
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Reflections on the Works of 
POUSSIN. 


Pouſin was born with a great and a fine Geni. 
us for Painting. His carly Love of the Antique 
Figures put him upon Studying them with Care, 
and by his Studies he came to the Knowledge of 
all their Beauties, and of the difference between 
them, as to their Goodneſs. He was an excel- 
cclent Anatomiſt, and acquir'd a Conſummate 
Habitude of Defign, after the Antique Guſto, yet 
even in his Defigns he did not confider Nature, 
as the Origin of all Beauty, ſo much as he 
Ghou'd have done. He thought Sculpture was 
to be preferr'd before her, tho ſhe is the Miftriſs 
of all Arts, ahd always valu'd the Imitation 
of the Ancients more than the Life. By this 
means the Naked of his Figures in moſt part of 
his Pictures, has ſomething in it, reſembling 
painted Stone, and is rather like the hardneſs of 
Marble, than the delicacy of Fleſh, full of Blood 
and Life. WS 

His Invention in Hiſtorical and Fabulous Sub- 
jects is Ingenious, as allo in his Allegories. He 
choſe them well. He preferv'd Decorum in all 
of them, eſpecially in his Heroical Subjects. He 
inrroduc'd every thing that con'd render them 
agreeable and inſtructive. He expreſs d them 
according to their Real Character in joyning the 
Paſſions ot the Soul in particular, to the expreſſi- 
ons of the Subject in general. 2 

His Landiłips are admirable for their Sites ; the 
Novelty of the Objects of which they are com- 
posd; the Naturalneſs of the Earth ; eg 10 i 
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fiety of the Trees, the lightneſs of his Touches; 


and in ſhort, the fingulariry of the Matters that 
enter into his Compoſition. They wou'd have 
been every way perfect, if he had ſtrengthen d 
them a little more by the Local Colours, and the 
Arrtifice of the Claro Oſcuro. | 26S 
When occaſion offer'd, he adorn'd his picture: 
with ArchiteQare. He did it with a fine Gout 
and his Perſpective, which he underſtood to 
perfection, was exactly regular. 
He was not always happy in the diſpoſition of 
his Figwres, on the contrary, he is to be blamd 
for diſtributing them in the generality of his 
Compoſitions too much in Baſſo Relievo's, and on 
the fame Line, his Attitudes are not vary'd e- 
nough, nor ſo well contraſted as they might be. 
| His Draperies in all his Pieces are commonly 
of the ſame Stuff, and the great number of his 
Folds hinders the fimplicity, which adds a Gran- 
deur to the Work. As fine as his Genius Was, 
and as extenſive, twas not ſufficient for all the 
parts of Painting. He low d the Antiquities ſo en- 
tirely, and apply'd himſelf to them ſo much, that 
he had not time to conſider his Art in every 
branch of it. He neglected Colouring. We may 
perceive by his Works in general, that he knew 
nothing of Local Colours, or the Claro Oſcuro: For 
which Reaſon almoſt all his Pictures have a cer- 
rain grey predominant in them, that has neither 
force nor effect. Some of the pieces of his ſicſt 
Manner, and ſome of his ſecond, may however 
be excepted. Yet to examine the matter nar- 
rowly, we ſhall find, that where any of his Ce- 
louring is good, he is indebted for it to what he 
remembred of that part of his Art, in the Pt: 
ctures he copy d after Iitian, and was not the = 
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fect of any intelligence of the Venetian Painters 
Principles. In a word, tis plain Pouſin had a 
very mean Opinion of Colowrs. In his Life written 
by Bellori and Felibien, there is a ſincere Conſeſſion 
that he did not underſtand them, and had as it 
were abandon'd them ; an undeniable proof that 
he never was Maſter of the Theory of Colouring. 
Indeed, his Colours, as they appear to the Specta- 
tors, are nothing but general Tints, and not the 
imitation of Nature, which he ſeldom conſult- 
ed about them. I ſpeak of his Figures, and not 
of his Landskips. In the latter he ſeems to have 
con ſider'd the natural Colowrs more, and tis not - 
dificult to gueſs at the Reaſon of it: For not 
deing able to find out Landskip in the Antique * 
arble, he was forc'd to ſeek after it in Nature. 
As fag the Claro Oſcuro, he never had any 
nowledge of it, and if we meet with it inany 
of his Pictures, it came there purely by chance. 
Had he known that Artifice to be one of the 
moſt eſſential parts of Painting, as well for the 
repoſe of the fight, as to give Force and 

ruth to the whole Compoſition of a Picture, he 
'ould always certainly have made uſe of it. 

e wou'd have fought after a way to Groupe his 
Objects and his Lights to the beſt advantage, 
whereas, they are fo diſperſt in his Pieces, that 
he Eye knows not where to fix it ſelf, His 

ief aim was to pleaſe the eyes of the under- 
ſtanding, tho” without diſpute, every thing that 
is inſtructive in Painting, ought to communicate 
it ſelf to the underſtanding only, by the ſatisfa- 
ion of the Eyes, by a perfect imitation of Na. 
ture; and this is the whole Duty, and ought to 
be the whole Aim of a Painter, 


Pouſſn 


n 
_ Ponſſin, by neglecting to Imitate Nature, the 
Fountain 51 Variety, fel often on very apparent 
Reperitions, both in the Airs of his Heads, and 
his Expreſſions. His Genn was rather of a No. 
ble, Maſculine and Severe Character, than grace. 
ful, and one may ſee by the Works of this ve. 
ry Painter, that there may be Beauty ſometime 
where there is no Grace. 
His Manner was new and ſingular ; he was the 
Author of ir, and we muſt own, that in the Part 
of his Art, which he poſſeſt, his S:ile, as we have 
faid elſewhere, was Great and Hervic, and tha 
take him r, he was not only rhe bd 
Painter of his own Nation, but equall q the bel 
Painters of 1raly. * Its | 


FRANCOIS PERRAYER 


A Geldſmith's Son of the Franche Compte, was: 
Debauch'd young Man, and running away from 
his Parents, went to Reme. As he was on his 
Journey thither his Money fell ſhort, when 
a Blind Man, who had alſo a mind to go wn 
Rome, perſuaded him to lead him, offering him a 
ſhare of the Alms he got by begging on the 
Road. Perrier having no other way to Subſil, 
| accepted of his offers and in this Equipage arriv'd 
at Rome, where he was again very much Ember 
ras d to find out means to maintain himſelf ; for 
his Blind Beggar's Aſſiſtance either faibd him, or, 
was not ſ{ufficient to ſupport him. He was reduc'd 
to terrible Straits at his firſtcoming, but the ne- 
_ cellty he was in, and the facility of his Gh 
mina littletime put him in a way to get his living. 
| He acquir'd an caſy and agrecable Mer of 
Defigning, and his Guſto was ſo good, that * 
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ral young Men addrel themſelves to him © 


me cir De ma Foreigners bought 
his N to Un < home to dent Friends 


to pleaſe them, and engage den 0 ſupply them 
with Money. 

He became acquainted with Lanfrance, whoſe 
Manner he endeavout d to follow, 185 at py he 
could ae his Pengil with the fame 
he did his Cr TX Finding. that he 1 
patch a —— 7 guſine Sy: ihre to ro- 
turn to — ſtopping at Eyent he painted 
the cart hat ans Ger there, From Lyons 7 | 
cceded to Paris, and having work d ſome 
for Vovet, Wha Engroſs a” all the Grand Perfor- 
maxces, he took a ſecond nd Journe EF 3 
where befand Ten Tears, and FURRY Mb 
Anno 1 About this time he painted 
Gallery of the: Hotel de la Vrilliere and drew 7 
veral Eaſel-Pieces for private Perſons. He dy'd 
8 EUCA LR kd dal of 

He Etch'd ſeveral things w great | | 
Spirit, and, among others, the 17 7 
fiows's 5 ſhe are in Rome, 2 "Dome of 
ed Antiquities, and of 
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Born in the Year 1596, 96, was the Son of Has 
cis Stella, a Flemming by Nation, who, in his re. 
turn from Italy, topping at Lyons, ſettled there, 
and in that City, Faques, of whom we ate 
ſpeaking, was born. He was but Nine Year 
old when his Father dy d, and having Exercis'd 
himſelf ſo long in tho Art of Painting that he 
thought he was capable of improving by the figh 
of the rare Pieces that are in Italy, he went 
ther when he was about twenty years . 
Paſſing thro Florence, the Duke Coſmo di 
Medicis, hearing of his being there, employ d 
him, with other Painters, ro prepare the Decorz- 
tions of a pompous Feſtival, which he intended 
to hold at the Celebration of his Son's Mar- 


er Duke perceivipg that Kelle was à Man of 
To ty, aſſignd him Lodgings and à Penſion 
It I that of Callet, who was then at Florence. 
e ſtaid in this City ſeven years, and perform'd 
ſeveral things in Painting, Deſigning and 3 
From thence he went to Rome, where he livd 
eleven years, which he ſpent chiefly i * 22 
the Antique Sculptures ny 
"When he had edi 0 a Habitade of —— f, 
drawn divers Pictures that were Emnpgrev'd, and 
got à great in Rome, he teſolv d to 
ours to his own Country, int however 

to paſs from thence into the Service of the King 


of Spain, who bad orders his Agenn 2 


him more than once to r 
; He took Milan way 0 Fr: 
—_ 0 the Direftions 


eee | Pn 
the Academy of Painting in that City, but be re- 
fus'd it. When he came to Paris, and had ſeen 
his Friends, he began to prepare for his Voyage 
to Spain; but Cardinal Ricbelien hearing. of it, 
top'd him, giving bim hopes of a better Fortune 
at home. He preſented him to the King, who 
aſſign d him a Penfion of a thouſand Livres a 


year, and Lodgings in the Galleries at the Lou- 


Stella ſoon ſhew'd himſelf to be a Maſter, and 
the King honour'd him with the Order of 
St. Michael, which encourag'd him to do his 
beſt. He painted ſeveral large Pictures for the 
King, by whoſe Command the greateſt part of 
them were ſent to Madrid. He work d alſo for 
Churches and private Perſons. 

Being very Laborious, and the Winter-days 
ſhort, he ſpent the Evenings in Deſigning the 
Hiſtories of the Holy Scriptures, Country 
and Children's Plays, which were Engrar'd, and 
make a large Volume. He alfo drew the De- 
figns of the Frontiſpicces of ſeveral Books of the 
Louvre Impreſſion, and divers Antigae Ornaments, 
together with a Friſe of Julio Romano 8, which he 
brought out of Bay with him. He work d fo 
wr 8g that it waſted him exrreamly, and 
broke his Conſtitution. He conſum d away for 
hve or fix years before he dy'd, which was ih 
the ſixtieth year of his age, Anno 1647. © 


Reflections on the Works of 


( 

with a like facility, all ſorts of 8 His 
Talent was rather Gay than Terrible, his I=ver;. 
en Was Noble, bis eſſons moderate, bis 4, 
ritades Eaſy and Natural, his Diſpoſition fomewha 
Cald, but the whole- her agreeable. He ac 
quir'd a good of Doe by his long ſtay in a 
and by his eagetheſs to Learn became Corr 
in his Oazlines. His application to Work, mad: 
It eaſy to him. His Coloxring is not well digeh- 
ed, his Local Colowrs not enough characterzed 
and his Carnations have too much Yermillion in 
ts and are commonly the ſame. He at li 


1 into What we call Manner, and ven 
leldom conſulted Nature. Take him, with a 
His good and bad Qualities, as a Painter, the fl 
weigh down the laſt. He had certainly Meri, 
and had he ſtudy d the Venetian Manner mom 

His own had been more valuable. 


MARTIN d: CHAR MOI 


i Sieur de Le, procur'd Jo many adwantzg 
for the French Painting, that *rwou'd be Ingrai 
rude not to make mention of him in this Accom 
2 * Painters. * lov'd the. = 4 
1prure an Paint ing paſſio natcly, 
became a great Maſter of the Theory of boch 
them, and coud pertotm, in the one and tt 
other, with facility, to the fatisfaction of the ba 
Judges of his time. He was neither Painter nal 
Sculpror by Profeſſion. The pleaſure his Genit 
took in Exerciſing it ſelf, was the only motive u 
had to handle ſometimes the Pencil and ſom 
times the Chizel. He had ſuch an Idea of Pain 
ing. that he cou d not endure to ſee able Pain 
rs opprelt by the hard ulage of ſome Head 


=.” 


_— 
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lers, and aſten rook them fr ir < 
that they might w ich more freedom! thoſe 
Arts, that are of all others the molt free. He 
ſhew*d them the Nobleneſt of their . 
20d employ'd all his Credit to deliver the Art 
Painting out of the languiſhing condition, to 
which it was reduc d by the evil practices of fome 
Maſters, who had render d it as ſcandalous as. 
a Common Trade; but Monſieur de Charmoi: did 
his urmoſt to reſtore it to its place among the 
Liberal Arts. He aſſembled the moſt skilful of 
the Profeſſion, form'd a Society, of whom the 
twelve Eldeſt Painters were to be the Governours, 
and himfelf the Director. $3: TN | 

Thus he laid the Feandation of the Famous 4. 
cademy of Painting, which the King afterwards 
form'd into a Corporation, gave them feveral 
Privileges, allow'd them a place ta meet in in 
his Palace; made Officers, ſetiled Profeſſors, and 
align'd Penſions to the moſt conſidetable of that 
Body, to encourage them in their Performances, 
and to reward the Merit of fuch as were warthy 
the Royal Bounty. 9 1 * 
De Charmois was Secretary to the Mareſchal de 
Schomberg, Colonel of the Regiment of Swiſ 
Guards; and tho the Duties of his Employment 
took up moſt of his time, yet he found ſome lei- 
ſure hours to divert himſelf with Painting. I 
can't tell poſtively when he was born, when he 
dy'd, or when be was Directer of the Academy ; 
but *ris certain he bchav'd himſelf in chat Office, 
wich a Prudence anſwerable to his Zeal and his 
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Born at Peri in the Year 1617. was Vouers 
_ ciple, and had fox 


; He was ingenious, diſcreer, and deli- 
ice of his Objects. He imiratcd 


In his Folds he obfcry'd the Order of the Ar- 


generally made uſe of the ſame Stuffs 
Ancients us 


— 


(90 


ey looper, and had once reliſh'd that of the 
cxctian School, which he wou'd certainly have 
— in his Coloring, as he imitated the Man- 
ver of the Renan School in his Deſigning : 
For immediately after Yozer's Death, be per- 
id by Maſter had Jed him out Ig Way, 
conſidering the Antiquities. that are in 
Ho 0 ighe of the Defew and Prints 
the Mafters, particularly Rapbae 
he contracted a more reſin d Stile, 45 2 
rd. the rare Picces of the Antique which arc in 
Fance, are ſufficient to give a Painter a good 
Taft, without going to Irely for it, provided the 
Painter is born with a happy Genius for his Pro- 
feſſion. B PO 
tion, among others his Life. of St. Brano, which 
is in the Cloyfter of che Carthuſiens Monall 
Pars. This, in my CE En 
rable of all his Performances, and by this, as 
alſo by many other of his Productions, one may 
judge that le Sueur may, with reaſon, pretend to 


: Face ng, WE PI IS” 
tion. 


LAUREN & ls HIRE 


Was in great 1 e utation in his Time, and the 
all 


only Painter of Countrymen, who did not 
follow Fenet s Manner. His own was not much 


360 


Chad, according L . 
e Ie the kme in hls Pie god 2 
in 


his Diſtances, for 3 th os tha 
are on the fir Lines all the r = 0-1 in 3 


Miſt in propotrion to their diſtance. His Son 
jeſt the Profeſſion of Poimring to follow rhe 
Mathematicks, to which his Genius ivclin'd him, 
and became one of the moſt N 2 
maticians of our time. 


MICHAEL DORIGNT,. 


Born at St. Dointin in Picard, was Fouet; Dil. 
ple abd S0, in a0. He follow'd bis Father. 
m-law's Manner very Servilely. He Erch'd mot 
of his Works, and preferv'd the true Charactet 
of their Author. He dy'd Profeſſor of the Aca- 
= in che year at "Oy cight year 


CHARLES ALFONSE ds 
FRESNOT, 


Wis born in the year 162 f. His Parker was 
a Famous Apothecary in Paris, who bred himup 
a Scholar, intending to make a Phyſician of him. 
In the fiſt two of three years of his Studies 2 
the Colledge, Father had hopes by the pro- 

he made in Learving, that he wou'd an- 

— — 1 deg 1 1 

to reliſh Poe 

Nr . 
carry d away the Prize his 

of his ffnnding. His Inclination ſtronger 

the more be exesds'd himfclf in ; and "Twas 


—_— 


La we as & ww. 


WC... A 
hought by his beginning, he wou'd in the 
A of the greatelt Poets of his Age; 

but his Love of Painting being equal ro that 


r of 
poetry, it Givided, and conſequently Weiten e 
bis Talent. | i aka, ta 

At laſt there were no more thoughts of his 
being a Doctor, he declar d openly for Painting, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition he met with 
trom his Parents, who omitted no ſort of uſage 
which they thought wou'd oblige him to turn 
his Studies another way. They had a mean Idea 
of Painting, looking upon it as a pitiful Trade, 
and not as the molt noble of all Arts. 

The more he was oppos d in his Inclination, 
the more eager he was to be a Painter, 
without loſing any time in Geideracng en 
to do, he gave himſelf over entirely to rhe ſol- 
licitations of his Genius, and fell to ſtudying the 
Art. He was about twenty years old when he 
began to Defign,. which he learn'd of Perrierand 
Veuet: But he had ſcarce been two years a Scho- 
lar to both of them, before he went to r, An- 
10 1634. Mignard coming Thither in the follow. 
ing year, they contracted an intimate Friend- 
ſhip, which laſted as long as they liv d. When 
du Freſnoy Came firſt to Rome, he Cou'd nor get 
his Bread; his Parents, whoſe advice in the 
choice of his Profeſſion he had deſpis d, wou'd 
not ſupply him, and what Money be carry'd out 
with him was foon ſpent. Thus baving neither 
Friends nor Acquaintance, he Was T 10 
low, chat he was forc'd to live upon Bread and 
Cheeſe: However, he bore all with parience; 
comforring himſelf wich the Opportunities he 
had of improving in the ſtudy of Painting, which 
he contima'd with Ardour, till WMganrd came, 
and then he far d better. LTI. 


* 
* 
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His Soul waz not ſatisfy d with common know. 
ledge, he wou d go to the root of his Art, and ex. 
all the Quiatefſence out of ir. He ſtudy d 
I and the Antique with application, and 
every Night he deſign'd in the Academics with 
extraordinary aſſiduity. According as he made 


A Aw A., ©. 


diſcoveries in his Art, he wrote Reflections up- 
on them in Latin Verſe. , Ons light led him to 


another, and by degrees, he acquir'd the Know- 
ledge of all things neceſſary to his Profeſſion : He 
then form'd the deſign of writing his Poem; when 
he had done it with equal care and ſucceſs, he 
communicated it to the beſt Judges, from w 
he expected either Information or Approbation. 
_ He had a particular love for Titien's Works, 
preferring them to any other whatſover, becauſe 
he ſaid, Tirian was of all Painters the moſ 
Perfect Imitator of Nature. He copy'd all the finc 
— 2 that were in Rome wiih incredible In- 
le underſtood the Greek and Tatin Poets very 
well, and ſpent ſo much time in reading and 
converſing with the Curious about his Art, Ya 
he had little left for Painting, Beſides, he frem' 
when he painted, to do it with pain, which 
might proceed either from his profound know- 
ledge of the Theory which reſtrain d his hand, or 
from his having never learn'd of any one how to 
handle his Pencil. By this means ha was very 
flow in his Productions. Whatever was the oc- 
0 of it, he did very little in the practical 
part of Painting. Having ſtudy d the Element: 
of Euclid, and his Guſto in Arebitecture being ex- 
cellent, he painted the remainders of the old 
Roman Architecture that are in and about Rame. 


He fold his Pictures for {ubliſtance, Kune ve 
9 0 . 22 "4 , * 12 p< «> = OS +  # 
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them away for little or nothing. - All his Works 


don't exceed fifty Pieces, befides ſome Lowdskips, 


which Bene for private Perſons, and his Co+ 
pies after 73 itian. 


Of all bis 2 that which he valu'd 

moſt, was his Poem upon He was very 
defirous to have it Printed, 4 but Enowing 8688 twou d 
be to no purpole to do it without publiſhing a 
French Verſion with it, and being himſelf incapa- 
citated to tranſlate it, by his long abſcnceour 
of France, by which he had almoſt his Na- 
tive Tongue, he put off his Impreſſion to à bet- 
ter opportunity. | 

Ac laſt I Trandated it into French * at his Re- 
queſt, and to his Likipg.. He intended to write 
Notes upon it, to illuſtrate his Thoughts, but he 
was prevented by a Paralyſis, of Which he dy d 
at a houſe of one of his Brothers, four Leagues 
from Paris, Anne 1665. in the fifty fourth year 
of his Age. 
 * From this —— Dryden n Trenſ- 
ted Freſnoy's Poem, as is very Fs Mater of th 
ciſms in bis own, which that great 
Engliſh Ton „ 112 
be tor beem fag 4 to is by the i 7 
a Treatiſe written upon an Art, ar be 22 
be knew little of. He was oblig” pe ng the As- 
bor Literally, for fear if be loft Bute sf 
ſo little, he ſhou d miſs his way, and what were Rea- 
ſons for that Immortal Poet to make ſo 4 
Verſion, to be ſure were much more ſo for . 
that, we were as ſtrangers to rb 7 —_— 7 
as be was, wanted his Copia OLE 00 4 
Shining Floquence to adorm t whje. Biit 
we muſt ſay for our ſelves, tbat our Care, as became 
# e 2097" rages tho. aur 3 
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r belps were teſi. The Aube: 


this Treati|, 


Tra | Monſieur do Freſnoy's De Atte Gra. 
phica, and wrote the Notes upon it in French, by 
wot _— that d e ro imform the 


of that relates to the An, be 
AL Dit, thirty Tears afterwards, and 
added the Lives of the Painters to it. From bj; 
udgment, and the Excellence of bis Treatiſe an 
ating, we were convinced that there was ſums 
thing wanting in Moſer Do Frelnoy's, whoſe l. 
rit e ll Loo of the ar we 
the ſatisfattion Lovers of the Art, we re 
ee aha. 8 


Reflections on the Works of 
Monſieur du FRES NOT. 


| — acquainted with ds Freſw, 
was his Friend and Confident, and he permitred 
me to ſee him Paint, a favour he ſeldom did 
any body, becauſe he took a great deal of pains 
in his Painting. 'His Mind ns of 
Knowledge of all forts of Learning, and his Me. 
mory ſo great, furniſhing him with matter of 
all kinds, whenever. he wanted it, that his 
Converſation, tho very proficable, was too much 
— — by which means hc 
oficy forgot his principal Subje&. This was oc- 
Caan d, as ſome have ſaid, rr 
of his Thoughts, , and che fire of his Fancy. 


fy gar ho knew him familiarly, Taba 


the viracity of en 7 ak 
an 
. bur not at all lively , 


* 9 rhe warmth of his Fancy = 
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very temperate. - His fiſt thoughns-never pleas'd 
him, he always conkder'd a thing twice, and di- 
geſted it in his mind with all imaginable applics- 
tion, that he migh ht embelliſh 1 th convenient 
Graces, and thoſe Lights that he acquir'd by his 
Learning. 

purſuant to the Principles he laid down in 
his Poems, he endeavour'd to execute his thoughts. 
He work'd. very flowly, and I with his vivacity - 
had been as great as ſome imagin'd.it, that there 
might have been more Spirit in his Pezcil, and 
2 his Idea's might have been put in che faireft 
Lig 

However, by the Theory of his At he reach'd 
the end he aim'd at, and tis to be wander d 
that the ſame Theory chat was ſuſficient to make 
him certain o mags goodneſs of his Warks, bad 
not emboldcn'd bis Heng: — es 
it is, that great Specalation ſtandls in great 
Practice, 4 that Monſicur Du Freſnoy's was on 
— had got by the Performance of u few 


e ive he cndeayour'd 16. i ami 
tate the Carac?s Gout of Bag and 7itias's 
C | in all his Works, which be Often con- 
feſt himſelf. There never was any French Pain- 
2 who came ſo near Tit ian as Freſuꝶ . One may 

ſee a proof of ĩt in the Picture be drew at Fenice 
for Marco Paruta, a Noble Venstian, wherein he to- 
pteſented a Madama in a Half. length, and alſo in 
fax 4 3 

ing a Vena ly; 
in France is of he 2 22 
formance. at Ru far Monteur Bertier, comp- 
troller of the Finances, which is cteem:d.che 
fineſt of his Productions by the beſt Judges. * 
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1 — nerd arriving at Paris, was employed 
the Court, and by private Perſons, about Acc 


Works, in which he ſhew'd his Ability. He | 


drew abundance of Portraits ; nevertheleſs his 
Talent was mote for Hiftory-Painting. His In- 
vention was Ingenious, and he delighted in treat- 
ing of Poctical Subjects: However, rhe fire of his 
Imaginati 


ion was very moderate, for which he 
made amends by great Correctneſs, and the 
nicery of his Work. His extraordinary applica- 
tion to it threw him into a Drophe, of which 
he dy'd, Amo 1668. very much lamented by all 
that knew him, for he was equally a Man of 
Honour and a Good Painter. He was Re&or of 
the Academy when he dy'd, and rhat whole 
aſſiſted at the Solemnity of his Funeral,  whi 
was d in the Church of the Mendicant 
Fryars, of the Order of St. Bernard, where he 
lies bury'd. ES las 


CLAUDE YIGNON, 


Born at Tours, follow'd at 2 Michael- Angelo 
ome 


da Caravaggio s Manner, and of his Pictures 
in that Kind have a great deal of Force in them. 


He diſparch'd his Work ſo faſt, that he did an in- 


finite number of pieces. To go thro' with his 
Buſineſs, he form'd to himſelf 2 mote Expediti- 
ous Manner than that of Micheel- Angelo da Carg» 


vaggio, but it was not ſo Strong as that which he 
usd in imitation of Cara 


mances were done with caſe, and he had a parti 
cular way of ating his Tings. He plac'd them on 
the Canvas without mixing them on his 


and as he painted, he always added Colours, not 


mingling them by the motion of his Pencil, as 
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ggio. His Perfor- 
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other Painters do. By this means the Superficic 
ot his. Pictures are very rugged. His Manzo, 
which is purely a Mena! Practice, is caly to be 
known, * ſeldom e ee or the 
There is nothing ex i 

„ — . 
Pieces were Hule ſought after by 2 — 
His chief Excellence was in Feen 
Manner of ſeveral Maſters, and in ſetting a 
on Pictures. He dy'd in the year 1670. in a 
good old Age. 


ank. BOURDON 


Born at Montpellier, had a Geniusſo fiery tha 
ic wou'd not let him reflect ſuſſicĩemly, nor lud 
the Effenrial Parts of his Art ſo much, as he ought 

- to have done to render him perſect in it. When 
19 be was in Tah, he loſt his time by Quarrel, and 
bo - one of them oblig'd him to leave Rome, before 
4 he had half ſiniſi d the Courſe of his Studies 
However, his Talent was eaſy, and he did 6 
ings in his youth, that the World 
of his being a Maße 
in bis Riper Years. Fine Arts being inter- 
rupted by 8 he Jn? 
to Sweden, 8 1 
cen ins or 8 

1 the Arts, but her 
bim only to e 
e. The warmth of his Geniw 


the 
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et he kept up his C er by e inary 
Compoſitions, and by the livelineſs of his Ex- 

reſſions, but his Genius not _ guided by 
folid Judgment, it evaporated often into extrava- 
gant Conceptions, Which, tho they might for 
2 lirtle while pleaſe the Spectator for their novel- 
ty and oddneſs, yet when he began to examine 
them, he ſoon found they were wild and un- 
reaſonable. He ſucceeded better in his Lands&ips 
than in his Hiffory-Painting ; He drew the former 
very well: I have ſeen divers of them, that are 
the beauriful effects of his Imagination, and the 
whimſicalneſs of them renders them the more 
agreeable, becauſe there are ſome very extraor- 
dinary things in them, which he ſtudy'd after 
Nature, perform'd with a ready and eaſy 
Hand. Tis true, his Sites are not very regular, 
tho' they are not very Common, neither do they 
always agree with their Plan. His Pieces are 
ſeldom finiſh'd, and thoſe that are moſt ſo, are 
not always the moſt fine. He one time laid a 
Wager with a Friend of his, that he wou'd 


Paint Twelve Heads after the Lite, and as big as | 


the Life, in one day, and he got it. Theſe Heads 
are not the worſt things he ever did. He often 
made the ground of his Canvas to ſerve for Hair, 
not by leaving it uncover'd, but by working 
_ again with the end of his Pencil- 

ick. | 8 

He did a vaſt number of Pictures. His moſt 
confiderable Pieces are, the Gallery of Monſieur 
de Bretowvilliers, in the Iſle of Notre-Dame, and 
The Seven Works of Mercy, Which he Etch'd by 
himſelf. That which is ' moſt Eſteem'd of all 
his Performances, is, 174 Martyrdom of Saint 
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he was very Devout, and declar d for a Religion 
Life. He wou'd fain have been a Capuchin, bu 


2 4 ade. od. 8 rw —_—_ 


Peter, Drawn by him for the May for the 
Church of Notre-Dame, which 

Picture which is kept as one of the choicel 
1 yr Fg Rarities in that 8 anne 
or the Chart o- He was a Calvinift, however 
© of his Morals and Manners were 
Ma from whence tis good, and he was very much 
calftd the May. valuèd and reſpected by the 
| | Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, of which he was Refor. He was a 
work for the King, in the lower Apartment & 
the Tuilleries when he dy'd, Anno 1662, being: 
bout ſixty years of Age. 


SIMON FRANCOIS, 
Born at Tours, in the Year 1606. In his youth 


his Friends hindering him, he fought after; 
Profeſſion that might aſſiſt him in raiſing his 500 
to the Love of God, and by chance looking al 
a Picture of our Saviour's Nativity, with which 
he was extreamly rouch'd, in hopes of being abt 
to draw ſome Pieces, whole effect on the Spelt 
rots might be as lively, he reſolv d to turn Pai 
ter. us *rwas not out of Inclination that it 
rook to Painting, but a Call, which had fom 
thing extraordinary in it; for his Genius w 
cold enough, tho his Senſe was other wiſe lol 
and ſufficient to carry him thro” all the dil 
ties in the way to perfection in that Art. 
4 ore the 2d 10 believe, where be me 
with any ſuch not ences of the Bigetry 
Ridiculouſneſs of the French ot when they bn 
eny thing to ſay of their Religion, that we the It 


3 5 
{ators are entirely guiltleſs of the Author weakneſs 
and ſuperſeition. | | | 
Francois had no other Maſters to teach him but 
the good Pictures he Copy'd. He at firſt drew 
ſome Portraits, and Monſieur de Bethune, his Pa- 
tron, going Ambaſſadour to Rome, took him 
with him, having procur'd a Penſion to be ſet- 
tled on him, to encourage him in his Studies. 
He liv'd in Italy till the year 1638. and in his 
return homewards, he paſt thro' Bologna, where 
he contracted a Friendſhip with Guido, who drew 
his Picture. | | 5 
At his arrival in France he was ſo happy, as to 
be the firſt Painter, who had the Honour to 
draw the Picture of the Dauphin, of whom the 
Queen was Juſt brought to Bed. This his firſt 
Performance ſucceeded fo well, that he had rea- 
ſon to hope, the Miniſters who were farisfied_ 
with it, and had promis d to protect him, wou'd 
accordingly have procur'd him ſome greater 
Employment, and have made his Fortune; bur 
falling into dil; tho he did not deſerve it, 
he took. a diſguſt at the Court, left it, and re- 
ſolv'd to lead a retit d Life more conformable to 
his firſt Intentionnsss. | 8 
In this retirement he came to a reſolution to 
Paint only ſuch things, as might be an aſſiſtance 
to him in his way to Heaven: He meant Pieces of - 
Devotion, in which he employ'd: himſelf fo 
much, that the. reſt of his Life was a perfect 
pattern of Chriſtian Picty. Among all the Vir- 
tues Which he hv'd in the Exerciſe of his Pati- 
ence was moſt conſpicuous, for being eight years 
together troubled with the Stone, he endur d 
that terrible Affliction with incredible Con- 
ſtancy. He dy d in the Year 1671, and the Stone 
| 925 B b 2 that 
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that was taken out of him after his Death, 
weigh'd a pound. _ - | | 
There are none of his Pictures in the Cabiner 
ot the Curious ; there are ſome in the Churche 
in Pars, and tis not difficult to perceive by hi 
Productions, that the Author was more Devon 
than Skilful. However his Skill is very much 
to be Commended, in as much as he knew hoy 
to make uſe of his Art to carry him to Heaven 
which is much to be preferr'd before the acquir 
ing a vain Reputation. | 
Ti new to an Engliſh Reader to hear, that Pais 
ting « the way to Salvation, but . ſuch xs the Blind. 
neſs and Extravagance of the Religion of our Neigh- 
boars, who pretend to be the moſt ſenſible and poli 


Nation in the Univerſe. | 
PHILIP de CHAMPAGN® 


Born at Bruſſels, Amo 1602. His Parents were 
of mean Deſcent, but honeſt. In his Youth he 
ſhew'd an extraordinary Inclination to Painting, 
He chang'd his Maſters, who were all of them 
Ordinarypainters, ſeveral times; at laſt he lighted 
on Fouquiere, of whom he learnt Landi. Mi 
for the other kinds of Painting, he ow'd hi 
Excellence in them wholly to his Aſſiduity in 
Working, and the defire he bad to advance hin- 
ſelf in the Knowledge of his Profeſſion. 
ile was fo cager to Learn, that he ſpar'd no 

- Pains in ſeeking after a Perſon, whoſe Leſſom 
might be ſatisfactory to him, bur finding none 
whocou'd teach him fo much as he wanted to de 
taught, he reſolv'd that Nature only ſhou d be 
his Maſter, and he imitated her afterwards 4 


(3) - 
his Performances very regularly, but his Choice 
was none of the beſt. | | 


At nineteen Tears of Age he thought it time to 


Travel into 1taly, intending to take France in his 
way, and to ſtay there as long as his occaſions re- 
uir d. When he came to Para, heplac'd him- 
elf with Aleman, an Ordinary Painter, who, 
tho' he knew little of the matter, had moſt of 
the Buſineſs of his Profeſſion at that Time. He 
left him to be private a while, and follow his 


studies. He lodg'd in the College of Laos, 


where Pouſſin alſo dwelt, after he return'd out 


of Haly the firſt Time. Theſe two Painters 
meeting together there, became good Friends, 
and ſo continu'd. One Du Cheſne, a very igno- 
rant Painter, who like the reſt of the Pretenders 
in all Arts, was forward, and puſhing in his, 
had by his Impudence and Intereſt, procur'd to 
be employ d about the Paintings of the Palace of 
Luxemburg. This Man ſet Pouſſin and de Cham- 
pagne at Work under him. Pouſſin did a few ſmall 
Pieces in the Cieling, and Champagne drew ſome 
{mall Pictures i the Queen's Apartment. Her Ma- 
jeſty lik'd them ſo well, that Da Cheſne was afraid 
he wou'd get his Employment from him; where. 
upon de Champagne, Who lov'd Peace and Quiet, 
neſs, perceiving du Cheſne's Jealouſy, to cure him 


of it, return'd to Bruſſels, to take his leave of his | 


Friends, and from thence he refolv'd to go thro 
Germany to Italy. He was ſcarce got there, when 
a Letter came to him from the Abbot of Saint 
Ambroiſe, who was Surveyor of the Buildings, 
to adviſe him of D Cheſne's Death, and to invite 


him to return to Fance, which he did. He was 


preſently made Director of the Queen's Painrin 
and ſhe gave him a " of Twelve hundr 


4 
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Livres a year, With Lodgings in the Palace of 
Luxemburg. About that time the Queen order 
him to Work at the Carmelites, and he marry 
Du Cheſne's Daughter. Being a great Lover of 
his Bufineſs, and having a great deal of it, he 
went thro? all with Pleaſure, as well as Labour 
There are a vaſt Number of his Pieces at Pari 
and other parts of the Kingdom. Among other 
places there are ſome Pictures of his in the tuo 
Monaſteries of the Carmelites, in the Suburbs of 
St. Jaques, in la Rue Chapon, at the Palais Royal, in 
the Chapter-Houſe of Notre- Dame at Paris, and 
in ſeveral Churches in that City, without reck. 
oning an Infinity of Portraits, which he drew, 
and are noted for their Likeneſs, as well as for 
their being finiſh'd to a great degree. Monſieur 
Poncel, Councellour in the Court of Aids, who ws 
ane of his particular Friends, defir'd him, one 
Sunday, to draw his Daughter's Picture, who the 
Monday following was to profeſs herſelf a Siſter 
of the Carmelites 1n la Rue Chapon, and after tha 
day ſhe was not to be ſeen by any Lay-Men ; but 
Champagne making it a ſcruple & Conſcience on 
account of the day, wou'd not touch his Pencil 
on the Sunday, whatever his Friend ſaid to him 
and offer'd him ta prevail with him, to make 
her Portrait ; for he was very diſintereſted as well 
as a good Chriſtian, a proof of which Lfhall give 
in the following relation. 03:3 

Cardinal Richelieu had offer'd ta make his, and 
his Families Fortune, in caſe he wou'd-quit the 
Queen- Mother's Service. De Champagne always tte. 
fus'd to deſert his Miſtreſs, and the Cardinal com- 
mended his Fidelity, and valu'd him the more, the 

more he perſiſted in his Duty. to the Queen, The 
Cardinal's chick Lie e deen 
e F pos 


V 
bos d his entring into his Eminencys Service, 
added, that whatever he deſir d. the Cardinal, he 

as ſure, wou'd grant him. Champagne reply'd, 
If Monſeigneur the Cardinal cou d make me a better 
Painter, the only thing I am ambitious of, it wou'd be 
omething, but ſince that was impoſſible,he only begg d 


i Champagne's Anſwer. which, inſtead of offend- 
ing him, encreas'd his Eſteem of this Painter, 


did not however refuſe to Work for him. A- 
he ever painted in his Life. 


Hie had à long while been famous in his Pro- 
eſſion, when Le Brun arriv'd at Paris from Italy : 


ere powerful Perſons, as thro* his Ability, foon 
put himſelf at the head of all the French Painters 
and Paintings, and was made Principal Painter to 
the King, Champagne ſhewing no diſguſt ar the 


judice. | 
He had a Son and two Daughters by his Wife. 
Two of theſe Children dying, he lov'd rhe fur- 
vivor, a Daughter, with the more tenderneſs 
and paſſion. He permitted her to follow her In- 
clination to a Religious Life, and ſhe entred ber 
{elf in the Nunnery at Port- Real. For her fake 
he had a love for the Convert, and all that be- 
long'd to it in any Wiſe, who, going under the 
Name of Fanſenifts-in thoſe days, Champagne was 
thought to favour their Opinions. He dy'd in 
the year 1674. being ſeventy two years old. He 
* BD 4 - Was 


the Honour of the continuance of his Eminencies god 


races. The Valet de Chambre told the Cardinal 


who, tho' he refusg'd to enter into his Service, 


mong other things, he drew his Picture for him 
at ſeveral ſittings; and tis one of the beſt Pieces 


he latter as well by means of his Protectors, Who 


Preference Which was given Le Brun to his pre- 


* b 10 X44 ; 
| oV d by all that knew him, both 
good Painter and a good Man. m _ Fo 


Reflections on the Works of De 
CHAMPAGNE. | 


As great a deſire as Champagne had in his youth 
to attain to perfection in the Art of Pain. 
ting, there appears no Elevation in his Perfor- 

mances; however he did abundance of Pieces, 
and had a facility of Invention, but his Genius was | 
cold, and his Gowt in a great meaſure Flemiſh. } 
He apply'd himſelf always to Nature, whom 
he faithfully Imitated. He did not know how 
to diſpoſe of his Objects, ſo as to give them Life 
and Motion. He was ignorant of the Art of re 
zrenching thoſe things, in imitating Nature, thu 
hinder the mellowneſs, lightneſs, and good G 
of Painting, and of adding that which makes the 
Life of a Picture. All his knowledge conſiſted 
in a ſervile Imitation, in the performance: of 
which he neither follow'd his Genie, nor the 
Rules of his Art. I cannot ſee by his ProduRi- 
ons, that he penetrated-into the beſt Principles of 
Painting ; nor, excepting his Deſigns, which are ? 
regular enough, that there is any thing picquant 
in any of his Pictures. +. Hs 
I muſt do him the juſtice to confeſs, I have ſeen Ml 
ſome of his Local Colours that have been very Ml 
good, ſome Head: well imitated, and the Colew- i 
ing very ſtrong ; yet they were ſtill as ir were in i 
an immoveable Poſture, and ſeem'd as inſenſi· MW 
ble as even ſome living Models often appear o 


To 


.. 


To correct Nature in repreſenting her, to add 


to her all the Beauties ſhe is ſuſceptible of, to 
diſtribute the Lights and Shadows that accompa- 
ny her, advantageoully, is the Work of a et 
Painter; and of a good one to imitate her, as 
ſhe preſents herſelf to him with facility to pre- 
ſerve a Character of Trutb, tho he adorns his 


Subject only with the Beauties before his Eyes, 


without penetrating all thoſe that wou'd agree 
with it. On this account Champagne deſerv'd the 
Reputation that he liv'd in, the rather, becauſe 
he had a good method in Drawing -Landskips, 
and underſtood perſpective very well, He alſo 
fniſh'd his Pictures to a nicety, and exercis d the 
Office of Rector of the Renal Academy of Painting 
many years. e 


JEAN BAPTISTE de CHAMPAGNE, 


Was Philip's Nephew, and born alſo at Bruſſels. 
He was bred up in the Profeſſion of Painting by 


his Unkle. They liv'd fo lovingly together, and 
had ſuch a reciprocal Eſteem one for the other, 


that the Nephew follow'd the Unkle's Manner, 
tho' there was not fo much Force and- Likeneſs 
in his Pictures, as in Philip's. As for other 
things, their Sentiments were the ſame, both as 
to their Art and their Morals, Jean Baptiſte Tra- 
vell'd to Iraly, where he ſtaid bur fifteen Months, 
and while he was there, he did not mend his 
Gufto, keeping always to that which he learnt of 
his Uncle, He dy'd Profeſſor of the Academy, 
in the year 1688. the forty third of his Age. 


Ni- 


1 


e 
NIC OLAS LOIR © 


Of Pars, was the Son of a skilful Goldſmitch. 
He wanted neither Genius to Invent, nor Fire 
to Perform, tho' there is nothing in either of 
theſe Qualities, that may not be found in an Or- 
dinary Painter. There was no delicacy nor ele- 
vation in his Thoughts. He had a good Guft in 

Deſigning: His Pictures were drawn with faci. 
lity, and his Performances clean; yet he did not 

ive himſelf time to digeſt his Thoughts. As 
ft as any thing came into his Head, he exe. 
cuted it immediately, ſometimes while he was 
Talking. He had acquir'd ſuch a Habitude, and 
had ſuch a happy Memory, that what he had 


ſeen in ah, was always ſerviceable to him. He 


undertook alike all forts of Subjects, and drew 
Figures, Landskips, ArchiteFure and Ornaments with 
2 Succeſs. There are abundance of Pictures 
of his Drawing, both Publick and Private at P«- | 
is. He Painted ſeveral Galleries and Apart- 
ments, and among the reſt, the Palace of the 
Tuilleries was in part Painted by him. He dy'd il 
Anno 1679, in the fifty ' fifth Year of his Age, Wil 
being then Profeſſor of the Academy of Paint: Wi 
ing. | 


CHARLES Le BRUN 


Of Paris, was born with all the diſpoſition Wl 
neceſſary to render him a Great Painter. He 


made uſe of his Talent, as ſoon as he cou'd make 
uſe of his Reaſon. He Cultivated it by continu: 
al Study and Fortune, who never left him, as 
well as Merit, put him in the way to 2 it to 

| | Ac van. 
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advantage. He was the Son of an Ordinary 
Sculptor, who liv'd in the Place Maubert. This 
Sculptor was employ'd about ſomething in the 
Garden of the Hotel Seguier. He uſed to carry 
his Son with him thĩither, and to make him Copy 
ſome Deſigns after him. Monſieur the Chancellor 
walking in the Garden one day, ſaw the young 
Man Deſigning,and took notice that he did it with 
Eaſe and Application for one of his Years, from 
whence he concluded twas the effect of no Com- 
mon Genius. He was pleas'd with the Lad's 
Phyſiognomy, and liking his good Inclinatian 
to the Art of Painting, bid him bring him his 


which he did, and the Chancellor afterwards 
took care to advance him, ſupplying him with 
Money, to encourage him in the proſecution of 
his Studies. 

The young Man animated by Monſieur de Se- 
vier's Favour, made ſo wonderful a progreſs in his 
Profelion, that the Chancellor recommended him 
to Vouet, who was then Painting the Library of the 
Hotel Seguier, and was lookt upon by all the 
French Painters, as the Raphael of France. 


which ſurpriz'd the Painters of thoſe Times. The 
firſt was the Portrait of his Grand-father, and 
the other repreſented Hercules knocking down 


ſome rime after perceiving by Le Brun's eagerneſs 


Art, that he was fit to Travel to Italy, ſent him 
thither, Anno 1639, and eg him there 
three Years, allowing him a large Penſion. While 
Le Brun was at Rome, he perfected himſelf in the 


Deſigns from Time to Time as he drew them, 


Le Brun at fifteen years old, drew two Pictures 


Diomedes's Horſes. Monſieur the Chancellor Seguier 


to learn, and the progreſs he had made in his 


Knowledge of thoſe Parts vf his Art, that en 


RY 6380) 
him univerſal Reputation. The young Pay, 
ters, who return from Rome, in their way hom 


to the other parts of Europe, generally fi 
Venice, to learn at leaſt a tindure of Colouring 
| but Le Bran had not that Curioſity. 9 
The firſt picture he drew. when he came bac 

to France, was the Brazen 8 » Which is it 
the Convent of the Monks of Picpms. He afterward 
did ſeveral other Pieces for Monfiexr the Chancelly 
his Protector. | | 

| When he compar'd his own Works with thok if 
of his Contemporary Painters in Fance, he knew 
what a value to put upon himſelf, and the defir 
he had to make himſelf known, put him upon 
ſolliciting to have the Drawing of thoſe Piece, 
that were to be expos'd to pu ick View. To 
this end he drew the Picture for the May, for the 
Church of Notre-Dame, two years ſuccellively, 
The firſt year he Painted the Martyrdom of St. pe. 
ter, and the ſecond that of St. Stephen. L 
Sueur, of whom we have ſpoken, was the only 
Painter, who diſputed the ſuperiority in his An 
with him; but whether it was that Le Brun wa 
thought more skilful than Le Sueur, or that his 
Manner was more in vogue; or elſe that his 
Friends were more numerous, or more Potent, 
he always had the advantage of his Competitor 
in opportunities to fignalize bimſelf by Gr 
Compoſitions. 2 207 - 
Monſieur De Lambert's Gallery in the Ie of 
Notre-Dame, and the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, i 
ſettled his Reputation on fo ſolid a Baſis, that il 
Monſieur Facquet, who was then Surintendant of Wil 
the Finances, employ'd him to Paimt his fine Wl 
Houſe of Vaux le Vicomte. Le Bran has ſhewn 
there the greatneſs of his Genius, and the 9 


8 
of his Knowlege, el} yo in the Apartment 
call'd the Chamber of the Muſes. One of the Ceilings 


did. FF 
Monſieur Foucquet, to engage him wholly in 
his Service, allow'd him a Penſion of Twelve 
Thouſand Livres a Year, and paid him, beſides, 
for his Performances. After Monſieur Foucquer's 
Impriſonment, the King, who reſolv'd to have 


Sciences, Caſt his Eyes on Le Bran, Ennobled him 
Honour'd him with the Order of St. Michael 
made him his principal Painter. | 
In this Poſt he gave ſtill greater demonſtrations 
of his Merit to his Majeſty, than ever he had 
done before. Monſieur Colbert, Miniſter of State, 
and Surintendant of the Royal Buildings, valu'd 
him as the beſt Painter in the World. Le Brun 
laid the Project of Confirming the Foundation 
of the Academy of Painting, by his Majeſty's Au- 
thority. He preſented it to Monſieur Colbert, 
and Colbert propos d it to the King, not only to 
confirm it, but to render it more Illuſtrious than 
any of that kind ever was. The Revenues of 
the Academy were enlarg'd, new Statutes were 
made, and that Body was to conſiſt of a pro- 
tector, a Vice-ProteEor, a Director, a Chancel- 
lor, four ReRors, fourteen Profeſſors, of whom 
one Was to be for Anatomy, and another for the 
Mathematics. There were alſo to be Aſſiſtants to 
the Rectors and the Profeſſors, ſeveral Councellors, 
a Secretary, and two Serjeants. | 
He drew up another Project for an Academy 
at Rome, to be founded by the King, for the uſe 
of the French Students, who Travel thither, in 
which there was a Director to be maintain d, 


in that Houſe is eſteem'd the beſt piece he ever 


the Arts Flouriſh in his Kingdom, as well as the 
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to take charge of the Penſioner Whom the 
ng was to fend from time to time, to ſtudy 
at Rome, and who, by their Education there, 
ight be made capable of ſerving his Majeſty in 
- ais Paintings, Sculptures and Buildings, |} 
Le Brun was very zealous to advance the Fine Ar 
in France. In this he ſeconded the King's good 
Intentions, who entruſted Monſieur Colbert with 
the Execution of his Orders. That Miniſter did 
nothing without conſulting Le Bru#, and this 
Painter not only undertook the Charge of taking 
Care of the Performances of things in general, 
but alſo, was very careful about his own in 
particular, finiſhing his Pictures with the greatel 
Induſtry, and ihforming himſelf exactly of ever 
thing that felated to his Art, either by reading 
good Authors, or conſulting Men of Learning, 
His Works at Sceaux, and in ſeveral Houſesin 
Paris, ſpread his Fame all over Europe; but eſpe- 
cially what he did for the King, the moſt conf: 
derable of which are his large Pictures, containing 
* the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, in the Ceiling 
4 of the Gallery of Verſailles, and the great Stait- 
4 C Cale there. 
1 When the King made Le Brum his principal Pain 
4b; ter, he gave him alſo the Direction of the Manu 
18 fatures at the Gobelins, which he minded with 
* ſuch application, that there was nothing done 
there, that was not after his Deſigns. He dy d 
inthe Year. 1690. in his Lodgings at the Gobelins, 
His Tomb is in a Chapel he purchas'd in the 
Church of St. Nicolas du Char donnet, Where his? 
Widow erected a magnificent Mauſoleum for 
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Reflections on the Works of oo 
CHARLES Le BRUN. of 


The facility with which Le Brun follow'd his 
Studies at Rome, and advanc'd himſelf in theKfiow- 
ledge of his Art; as alſo the firſt Pictures he drew 
after his return, gave the World a grear opinion 
of his Ability : Neither were they deceiv'd in 
their expectations; and as the Fig tree produces 
Fruit, without bringing forth Flowers firſt, ſo 
he was ripe, almoſt as ſoon as he was green, and 
his firſt Pieces were perfect, tho? not in fo great 
a degree, as thoſe that he drew afterwards. 
Every thing that came out of his Hands was Ma- 
ſterly, inſomuch, that one may in ſome meaſure 
fay of him, that the Progreſs he made in his 
Art, was not to learn it, ſince he knew it already, 


his Age. | 


reflection. He never admitted any thing into 
the Compoſition of his Pictures, without conſidering 
well of it before. He conſulted Books and Men 
of Learning, that he might omit nothing, which 


of his firſt productions one wou'd have thought 
and tender Subjects. He drew moſtly Pieces of 
portunity to ſhew rhe Grandeur of his Genius; 


his 


but to render him one of the greateſt Painters of 


He had a fine Genim, his Senſe was Penetra- 
ting and Solid, and his Invention Eaſy, tho with 


| 
| 
| 


was Convenient for him to introduce into hispiece. 
His Expreſſions were Ingenious, and there was 
een outrageous in his Fire. Upon the fight 
he wou'd have had a particular Talent for ſoſt 
Devotion in his younger days, and had no op- 


but in his future Paintings he made ir appear that 
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- his Talent was Univerſal; that he cou'd excy 
alike in the ſerious Manner as well as in the gyy, 
in rhe terrible, as well as in the Tender. 

He treated of Allegorical Subjects with a grey 
deal of fancy, but inſtead of taking his Storis 
from the Fable, as is generally done, he invents 
them all himſelf: However, by this Method, hi 
Pictures were like ſo many eAnrigma's, which 
the Spectator would not give himſelf the tron: 
ble to unriddle. 1 
- He always eſteem'd the Roman School fot 
Deſign, tho he inclin'd to imitate that of Bology! 
in his Stile and Guſto, and particularly Ani 
Caracei, whoſe Manner he follow'd, Tho" his Gut 
is not ſo lively as that Painters, it is leſs Loaden 
more equal, more Graceful, and allways Cor- 
ret. His Attitudes are well choſen, natural, 
expreſſive, and judiciouſly Contraſted: His Dre 
peries are well Set, agreeable, and ſhew the Nala 
with Diſcretion, but there is no great variei 
in his Folds. His Expreſſions, in all his Repreſen- 
rations, are beautiful. He ſtudy'd the Paſſions 
with extraordinary Application, as appears by 
the curious Treatiſe he compos'd on them 
which he adorn'd with demonſtrative Figure ; 
nevertheleſs, even in this, he ſeems to have but 
one Idea, and to be always the ſame, degenerating 
into Habitude, or what we call Manner. is true 
|} that Habitude is beautiful, but for want of Ex- 
1 amining Nature, and ſeeing that ſhe can expreſ 
1 the ſame Paſſions ſeveral ways, ſome of which 
are very lively and Picquant, he has much 
leffen'd the value of his Productions 
nion of the Criticks; | 
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What 1 haveſaid of the Paſſions may ſerve for 
his De/igns, both of Figure: and the Airs 2 
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Heads, for they are almoſt always the ſame; th 
they are well choſen, which doubtleſs proceed- 
ed either from his reducing Nature to a Habitude 


he had Contracted, or elſe from his not having 
enough conſider'd the divetſity of which ſhe is 


her particular Productions as carefully as her 
Gener all. ei. „ 1. | ; 

Le Brun, when he came back from italy, ſaw 
the neceſſity of leaving off his Wild and Trivial 
Tints, which his Maſter Yover made uſe of for 
Expedition ſake. He got rid of them in a great 
meaſure. He temper'd them, and brought them 


to leave them off quite, he always retain'd in 
his Stile Tints that were too general; eſpeci- 
ally in his Draperies and his Carnations, and did 
not enough mind his Refers, which contribute 


of Objects, and to the Union and Likeneſs of 
Imitade mn un en n 

His. Local Colours are bad, he was too careleſs 
in his endeavours, to give each Object irs true 
Character by this part of his Art: For this rea- 
ſon only his Pictures, as we ſay, ſmell always of 
the Pallet, and iave not the effect as to the Semſati- 
on of Nat ure as thoſe of other Maſtets, have whoſe 
Local Colours are more Study d. For a proof of 


of le Brun's beſt Pieces, by one of the beſt ot the 
Venetian School ; he will find the Excellence of 
the compariſon in the part of the Local Colours, 
that all is on the fide of the Venetian Picture, and 
that Ie Bran comes infinitely ſhort of it on that 
account. This method will direct him in all 
Caſes, wherein he wou d judge of the Goodneſs 
of the Local Colours. e As 


*% 


ſuſceptible; for the Painter ought *ro obſerve | 


nearer the Truth; yet, whatever pains he took 


very much, both ro the Force and Roundneſs 


this Aﬀertion, the Spectator need only put one 
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Ass le Brun err'd in that part of his Art, ſo be 
committed a fault in bis Ligbet and Shadows. 
He ſeldom took care to malte the fore - part of 
his Pictures ſufficiently brown, and was of opi. 
nion, that great Lights ought not to be plac'd 
in the hindmoſt part of a Picture; by Which 
means moſt of bis Works have very little effect. 

'Tis not the ſame as to his Intelligence ot the 
Claro Oſcura, tho he did not Study that fo much as 
he ought ro hava done in his Touih ; yet in his 
riper Vears he ſaw che neceſſity of it, and pra- 
Qis'd it with ſucceſs. His Grand Compeſſtion 
containing the | Hiſtory of. Alexander the Great, 
_ ſufficient Proofs of his Knowledge of this Ar- 
606: i722; yowlt 2d poton. Bu diuliuants 

His laſt Productions, which are his beſt; ſhew 
the Extent of his Ability and Genius. and the 

Prints that are Engraved aftur them, will render 

his Name famous to all Poſter iy. 

dle was à univerſal Painter ; he perform d well 

alike in all kinds, Land:kip only excepted. H 

Pencil was light and mellow. He Was equally exact 

and eaſy in his Performances. lu a Word, 4: 

much as he is to be cenſur'd for making his Sti 
too [deal and unnatural, and not diverſitying i 
he was, however, Maſter of ſo many paris oſ 
dis Art, that he deſerves a place among the Pain 
ters of the firſt Rank, and whatever 2 Fallin 
may ſay or do, to leſſen the value of his Works, 
his Memory is reveng'd on it, by the Praiſe that 
zs till given him throughout all Earepe, and 9 
doubt pPoſterity will continue tod Juſlice 
0 his Mert. Nen % il i no a5 ET 

I ſhou'd nom ſay ſomeihing of Pierre Mignard 

a Native of Ties and principal Painten d e 
King; but his Life being ſhortly to be publiſh l 


ww A * 


at large, together with a Pe ſcription of his Pain- 
tings, the Reader will excuſe my preventing 


piſtures that are robe ſeen in publick Places, 

in the mean time, ſerve to ſatisfy the World of his 
Worth; and the Paintings in the Great Hall at 
St. Cload, which is one of the moſt conſiderable 


cient to give ſatisfaction to the Impatience and 
Curioſity of the Publick, with reference to Mon- 
fieur Mignard's Character. 


The means that Fortune took to draw this 
Painter out of his Native Obſcurity, and render 
him one of the famous Men of his Age in his 
Profellion,are very extraordinary and furprizing. 


it was ſo much time loſt, ſo they bound him 
Prentice to a Paſtry- Cook. He fervid his Time out, 
tho to little purpoſe, and not knowing Hat to 


young Fellows of the fame Trade, to Rome, to ſeek 
after ſome employment to get his Livelihood. He 
knew nothing ot the Language, and was beſſdes 
very ill-bred; ſo no Body cat'd to ſet him ut 
Work. Chance at laſt brought him to An 
Taſſo, Who hit'd him to pound his Colours; clean 
+ his Pallet and Pencils, look after his Houſe, dreſs 
his Meat for him, and do all his Houſhold-drud- 
gery, Auguſt ino keeping no other Servant- His 


taughe him ſome Rules of SONY Lorrain at 
Wh | Ce 2 | 


„ N 


the zeal of that Author by weaker Praiſes. His 
Works in its kind, that ever was made, is fuſk.. 


claude Gela otherwiſe call'd le Lorain: 


In his Yourh/ his Parents put him to School, 
but he was ſo dull at his Bock, that they found 


do with bimſelf, he went, in Company of ſome 


Maſter, in hopes to make him ſervieeable hm 
in ſome of his greateſt Works, ' by Hetle and little 


firſt 


- * 
_ 
- * 2 
* — 
,, ,, e one bit 6. bo. — —— — — 


1 
4 
? 


ſtry, he took Heart. His Soul enlarg d it ſelf 
and he fer about his Studies with wonderful ez. 


N 
- 


firſt cou'd hardly be brought to underſtand thoſe 
| | a of Art; but when he began to have 


Diverſiy of rhe ſame View or Proſpect, explain. 


Morning to Night, making his Obſervations on 
ing them. Sandrart relates, that ng in the 
E 


on, and ſome- times after another, with relpeR 
to Colours, inftancing in the Morning Deus and 


that he would Paint with a great deal of Faithful 
that he never viſited any body. His Diverſion 


Was the Study of his Profeſlion, and by meet 
force of Cultivating his Talent, he drew tome 
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ome notion of them, and to profit by his Indy. 


gerneſs. He wou'd be in the Country from 


the Effects of Nature, and in Painting or Deſign- 
Country with him to Study together, le Lorrain 
made him obſerve with as much nicety, as if he 
had been well vers d in Phy/icks, the Cauſes of the 


ing why it appear'd ſome-times after one Faſhi- 


Evening Vapours. His Memory was ſo good, 


neſs what he had ſeen in the Country, when he 
came Home, He was fo arb in his Labours 


Pictures that got him an Immortal Reputation, 


in the kind of Painting ro which he took. By 


this we may perceive, that Conſtancy and Aflidui 
ty of Working, will be tao hard for the heat 


neſs of a Man's Intellectuals. tie did not perform 


over. There was nothing of Manner in his 


. finiſh'd Trees by glazing. 85 


vithoùt difficulty, and his performance not an- 
ſwering his Intention, he wou'd ſometime 


do and undo the ſame Piece ſeven or eight tim 


Touches, and he often gave a Tenderneſi do hi 


* þ 

— 
& Y 
» . 
< 


- ,,, Notwithſtanding he was very careful 10 team 


4111 


1239 ; 


r 
the Figures that are in his Lends&ips are all deſigu d 
with an ill Guſto. He dy d at Rome, - Anno 1678. 
in an extream old Agee . 


BARTOLOMEO MURILLO or MURILLIO, 
A Spaniſh Hiſtory-Painter, born at Seville of a 


Having ſiniſtꝭd his Studies under an eminent Ma- 
ſter, he went for America, where he continu'd 
his Profeſſion with great Induſtry ; but finding 
himſelf not like raimprove according to his ex- 
pectation, he return'd to Seville, and meeting 
there with none that could inſtruct bim, went 
for Rome, Where he improv'd to the Admiration 
of all Men. After ſome time ſpent there he re- 


by the King and bis Court. He Painted ſeveral 
Hiſtory- Pieces for the late King Charles of Spain, 


tiſt another Paolo Veroneſe, There are many no- 
ble Altar Pieces of this Bartolomeo in Spain, and 
ſome in Flanders, which are yet in great Eſteem. 
He. was a Perſon well vers'd in ſeveral kinds of 
Literature, being much admir'd while he Liv'd, 
and univerſally lamented at his Death. He dy d 
in the year 1682. and was Interrd with great 
Pomp and Solemnity, his Pall being - born up by 
two Marqueſſes, and four Knights of different 
Orders. We have ſeveral eminent Pieces of this 
Maſter: in England, conſiſt ing of Beggar- Boys as 
big as the Life, playing togethet in different 


ö 


noble Family. He had been wonderfully addict- 
ed to Drawing from his Infancy, which made 
his Father put him to be inſtructed in that Art. 


turn'd for Spain, where he was much employ d 


which were ſent by him to Rome, as a Preſent to 
the Pope, and where they began to call aur Ar- 
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Actions. Some of theſe belonging to the Earl 
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by King Philip II. to de many Pieces at the Eſcs- 


come and ſee it, which being notified to his Ma. 


and Dumb Painter obſerving by his Actions and 
Countenance, how little the King underſtood 
che Excellence of his piece, thro' Want of a true 
corners of his Cloak, and making them de 


of his Head, ſignify' d, pointing at the Ning 
An 0) asg ee en 3 


— 
n 


of | Melfort's Collection were ſold in the Bangue. 
ting. Houſe "at -a"go0d rate, and of which there 
are abundance of Copies extant among us by 
different Hands. - | | 


of 3% \ \\ * 1 


A Spaniſh: Hiſtory-Painter, Diſciple of Tien, 
and Deaf and Dumb from his Cradle. He was 
fo good an Imitator of his Maſter, that his Piccs 
are in great Eſteem at Madrid. He was employ d 


rial, which that King had then newly” built; 
but above all others, his moſt famous Pictures 
were thoſe of the four Evangelifs, which he 
Painted in Freſco, at the four corners of the Up- 
per Great Cloiſter of the Monks; Upon the f. 
niſhing that of St Jobs in the Iſſe of Pathmos, this 
Painter became ſo proud of his Performance, 
that he expreſs d a great deſire the King ſhould 


zeſty, he accordingly came. But being brought 
thicher with an expectation to ſee a. plealant 
Piece, and finding nothing but St. Fobn in a De- 
fart Rocky Country, which could afford little 
Pleaſure, he was by no means pleas d with the 
fight, which he immediately declar d. The Deat 


Guſto in the Art, fo ſoon as ever his Majeſty's 
back was turn'd, ſuddenly caught up the two 


ſhape of Aﬀes Ears, and clapping to the ſides 


tat 
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that he was an A for pretending to ber 
vage of what he ſo _ eee 


cr eil Het oin? n art] 
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of T4 $ 7 B. Th its is Vary with 
_ Reſpect ſera? N ., 


ter bapinm uritten of _ Aae of 6 
veral Nations in Europe, we thought it 
might be 2 Propos, to ſay ſomething of the 
different Taſtes of thoſe: Nations. We have 
ſpoken of the Grand Guſto in its place, and have 
ſhewn that it aughr always to be mer with in 
a Perfeã Piece 3 and that it is that which chietly 
characterixes a Perſed Painter: But there is a ge- ; 
neral Guſto in Mankind, which is alike . — 75 
ble of Purity and Corruption, and becomes pa 
ticular hy the uſe it makes of particular Things. | 
We will here endeavour to explain it, and ſhew 
how it is-form'd, and in what it rerminares. 9 
One may Reaſon of he Taſte of the Mind; in 7 
ſome meaſure, as of that of the Body. — | | 
are four. Things oy 5 ee 4 in the —_— 
2 The Organ 98 3647 
2. The Things —— or n are e Taſted. 
2. The Senſaion which they Cauſe. 
The Habitude which this Senſation pro- 
due in the Organ by Repetition. 
I ſite manner there are four Things to be 
conſider” . in as Taſte of the e vin. 


r! "O64... - ww 
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1. The Mind which Tae. 

2. The Things that hrs I dit 

3. The application of thoſe Things hs a 

Mind, 0 or the Judgement | that the Mind makes of 

eee t dee | ee 

4 The Habitude md by ſeveral Judgment; 
repeated, from whence a conan. * is form'd 
in the Mind. 

From theſe ſour Things we may infer, - 

That the Mind may be call'd Tale inaſmuch 
as it is conſidei d as an Organ. 
Thar Things may be ſaid to be of a gd ort 
ii Taſte, as they contain, or are diſtant from the 
Beauties which Art, good Senſe, and the approba 
tion of ſeveral Ages have eſtabliſſ e. 

That che Judgment: which the Mind makes of 
an Object ar firſt; is a Natural Tuſte, which may 
afterwards be Perfected or Corrupted, according 
to the Temper of the Mind, and the Quality of 
its Objects. 

In a Word, that the Judgaithe ee pro- 
duces a Habitude, and that Habitude à ſettled Ida 
which gives us a Continual-inclination to the 
Things tbat we ada" e ware out 


Choice. 
ing, is by little 


Thus what we call Guſto in Painting 
and little form'd in. the Minds of Men who are 
curious in the Art. Tho” every Guſto is not good, 
yet every particular Man believes his the bel. 
For this reaſon Tae may be thus defin'd, I. 
the Habitual Idea of a Thing —_—_— we rhe oY 
in its 
|  Thereare three * of Tafe i in P | 

Natural —_ __ Aris ary cer 


Nation. * . _ YI "v6 35 15 l — 


N * * % 
FP | þ We BF The 
TIS 
* — . x 
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's Idza, and tis 
mreggio had no other. What makes the diffe- 


jatural Gout is Mean or Sublime, according to 


hey are capable to make of the Objects of Na- 
re. The Artificial Gont is the Idea we con- 
eive at the ſight of another Mans Works by 
he good opinion we have of our Maſter*'s Know- 
age and Leſſons: In a Word, by Education, 
he Gout of each Nation is an Idæa, which the 
Works that are made or ſeen in any patricu- 


WS LoDPAGCDL —_ itt | 


Iwell in it. The different Taſtes of ' Nations 
ay be reduc'd to fix, the Roman, the Venetian, 


rench. ; | io 1%, . N | 
The Roman Tafe is an Idza of the Works 
hat are to be met with in Rome: Now, tis 
tain, the moſt valuable Works which are 
n Rome, are thoſe we call Antiques, and the Mo- 
dern Productions made in imitation of them, 
hether ir be in Sculpture or Painting. The Rarity 


Deſign, © the ſine choice of the Artitudes, ' the 
delicacy of the. Expreſſions, the fair order of the 


ents 
in the beginning of the ſixteenth Century. Tis 
no wonder, therefore, that the Roman Geut, 
which minds only the parts we have mention d, 


The Natural Gent is the Idæa we conceive of 
thing at the fight of ſimple Nature. The 
ermans and 1 very rarely to leave 

the common opinion, that 
ence between his Idæa and theirs is, in that 
leas are like Liquors, that take the form of the 
eſſels into which they are pour d. Thus the 


he Talents of particular Perſons, and the choice = 


Country forms in the Mind of thoſe who 


he Lombard, the German, the Flemmiſh, and the = 


of theſe Pieces conſiſts chiefly in the beauties of 


oldings, and a ſublime Stile to which the Anci- 
ed Nature, and the Moderns after them 


ſhou'g 7 
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ſhou'd be deficient in Colouring, it cou' d not ac. 
Auire a reliſh of that from the Antiquities,” Co, 
louns àre not to be found there, and We conſc. 
quently,. miſs them in the Roman Tate. The 
Mind of Man is too narrow, and his Life too 
ſhort, to take in all the Parti of Painting, And a 
once to profeſs them to perfection. The. Rs. 
mans did not deſpiſe Colouring, indeed they cou'd 
not well deſpiſe. a thing, of which they had ne. 
ver any juſt Jas; byt the other parts ofthe n 
ä whereot they were better inform'd, and endes. 
vour d molt. to be perfect in, hindred their gc- 
dying that of Colours. They had not leiſure 10 
do it, and did not value them fo much as they 
ought to have done, becauſe they did not un. 

| derſtand them {o mu. cn Saad) 
The Venetian Jaſte is quite different - from 
the Roman. The latter neglected Colouring. lit 
tle. too much, and the former did the fame 
Deſigu, there being very few Antiques at Hen 
and few Pieces of Sculpture, Or Painting of the 
Roman Taſte. The Venetian, apply d themſelie 
to expreſs Beautiful Nature, which. they took 
from Objects in their own Country; they cha, 
racteriz d them by Compariſon, not only-by 
ſhewing the value of the true Colour of ons 
Thing, by the true Colour of another; but by 
chuſing in this oppoſuion an har monious Vigou 
of Colowring, and every ching that might vendgt 
their Objects the more Probable, the more Lil 

and the more Surprix ggg. 
The Lombard Tofte conſiſts in 3 flowing met 
low Deſn, in Which a fine choice of N, it 
mingled with a little of the Antique,; in Calas 
very nearly approaching thoſe of the Lite, and 


laid on wich a light Pencil. | Correggie. is the haf a 


Fan 


n 
ample of this Gent, and the Garracci, wha 
-ndeavour'd to imitate him, ate mote correct 
han he in their Degus but inferidr to him 
ven in their Gout of "Deſign, in Grace, in Delj- 
icy and in Colowring, Aunibole, While he ſtaid at 
dome, learnt fo much of the Roman Gbut, that I 
gon't reckon any thing he did, after he had 
alf finiſh*d* the Farneſe Gallery, among the 
Works of the Lombard Schoot oo It 
Neither do I. place among the Lombard Pain- 
tern thoſe Maſters; who, though they were born 
in Lombardy, imitated the Roman or Venttian 
cbools in their Taſte, becauſe, in this caſe, I 
have more regard to the Manner they follow'd, 
than to the Country where they were born. The 
Painters, and the Curious, who, for example, 
have put Palma Vecchio, Moretto, Lorenzo Lotto, 
Morone, and ſeveral other good Lombard Pain- 


fion'd a great deal of Confuſion, and made ſome 


rione's and Titian's Manner entirely. Ius'd for- 
merly to talk after the ſame rate, according to 
this confus d Idæa, becauſe the greateſt part of 
our French Painters talk ſo; but Reaſon, and 
the I:alian Authors, who have treated of this 
every convinc'd me of my Error, and fer me 
h. . Her * 
The German Taſte, is what We common- 
ly call the "Gotbick Gout. Tis an Idæa of Na- 
ture, "as we ſee her generally. with her De- 
fets, and not as the 505 45 be in her Parity; 
The Germans have imitated her without Ghoice. 


ers in the Lombard School, have inſenſibly occa- 


Perſons believe, that the Venetian and Lombard A 
Schools were the fame thing, becauſe thoſe Lm. 
bards, whom T have mention'd, followed Gier- 


and have only Cloath'd their Figures with long 
85 l | Dra- 


the beſt Maſters of Italy. | 


| ſelves with all their Induſtry, to imitate Nature # 
they found Her. Among the moſt if Fen 
Painters, who dy'd. within theſe laſt thirty d 


Others that of Annibale Cerragei in Deſigning, ant 


8 

Draperies, the Foldings of which are dry and 
broken They minded the finiſhing of their Objec 
more than the good Di/poſition of them. The Er 
preſſion of their Figures is always infpid, thei 
Defign dry, their Colouring indifferent, and their 
Performances well Labour'd. - However, ther 
have been ſome German Painters, who ought to be 
diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of their Nation; and 
who, in ſome parts of their Art, were equal u 


The FlemmiſhTafte differs only from theGermay 
in a greater Union of well choſen Colewrs, in an 
excellent Claro Oſcuro, and in a more melo 
Pencil: I except three or four Flemmingsfrom the 
common Painters of that Nation. They were 
Raphael's Diſciples, and brought their. Maſter 
Manner of Deſign and Colouring out of-{tely with 
them. I alſo except Rubens and Vandyck, who 
View'd Nature with Penetrating Eyes, aud raisd 
her Effects to an extraordinary Elevation, tho 
they retain'd ſomething of the Hemmiſb Tauſte in the 
Gout of .. 
The French Tafte has been always ſo divided, 
that tis difficult co give a juſt Idea of it. The 
Painters of that Nation ſeem to differ very much 
from each other in their Productions. In they 
Travels to Italy, ſome of them thought it ſufficient 
to ſtay at Rome, and there they fell in with the x 
man Gout. Others liv'd at Venice, and return d wit 
2 particular inclination for the Works of the 
Venetian School ; and ſame of them apply'd them. 


* - 


forty Years, ſome: follow'd the Antique. Gu, 


a Ih | 


„„ 
both the one and the other are trivial enough in 
their Colouring. But they were otherwiſe 

of ſo many fine parts of their Art, and have ma- 
naged their Subject ich ſo much Elevation, chat 
their Works will always be the Ornament 
France, and the Admiration of Poſterity. | 
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HE Reader will eaſily perceive, that the the 
French Author 2 vouchſafed to do Fu- 
ſice to the Painters of our Nation, 3er be has 
little to ſay of 'thoſe of his own, and the laſt Semtence 

of bis Baoł, agrees ſo ill with bis Account of the French 
Painters,and the FrenchTaſt,that had not the Authors 

of that Nation been the vaineſt Writers in the World, 
when they talk of their Countrymen, be wou d not have 
been Guilty of ſuch a ridiculous Flouriſh in their favour. 
The beſt of their Painters were much more inferior, in 
all the parts of the Art, to aur Vandyck, than Van- 
dyck was to Raphael and Titian. In the follving 
Pages we ſhall prove, that the Engliſh Painters and 
Paintings, both for their Number and their Merit, 
bave a better Claim to the Title of 4 Schogl, than 
thoſe of France. But the French wou'd fain thruſt 
them[ekves into all the Honourable Places, as well in 
the Arts and Sciences as in the Empire Europe. 
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Mr. RO BE RT AGGA&, common 
Ben n amt i a | 0 Ua Ne 0 ITT 
ene Ao, . 
VIS 2. good. Engli Landskip- Painter 
. boch in Oyl and Difemper. He wa 
allo Skifful in  4rchieure, in which Kind bei * 
Painted many Scenes for the "Play-Houle i : 
in Covent-Garden, There are not many of his « 
Pictures extant among us; of thoſe that are, f 
the moſt conſiderable is a Piece of LAY — 
8 n lente 
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med by him to the Company of Paincer-Staj- 
, ( whereof he was a Member) and which 
ow hangs in their Hall. He is reckon d among 
he beſt of our Engliſh Landibip - Painters, and 
came eminent, not ſo much by his Labour 
nd Induſtry, as thro the bent ot his natural Ge- 
ius. He died in Lon don, it the year. 1679, and 
bout the Sixtieth of his Age. 


Mr. HENRY ANDERTON, 


Il a Face-Painter and Dilciple of Streater, 
reat Eſteem about the year 1665; Which 
id not long ſurvive. He Travell'd to Rome, 
hens he Study'd ſome pears after the Antique, 
and at his return drew the Beautiful Dutcheſs 
of Richmond, Which, recommended him to draw 
ding Charles II. and moſt of his Court. He in- 
erfer d in his Bubnefs with Sir Perer Lely, and. 
had a great ſhare. of Reputation in thoſe, Times. | 
He was likewile a Landstip Painter and in Sell 
Life ; as alſo a good Imitator of his Maſter, Ser- 
jeant Streater, till he Jo's his WP, 1698 Rs. P 
re- 74 15 


Mr. EDMUND allet. 


Was . deſcended, who * 
boch in Oyl and Crans, He! Was Diſciple. iP. 
Mr. Wright, and painted ſome. Heads: as bi 
the Life. 'He fir found out the way to. m 2 
ply the Number and Variety of Tints in Crayons, 
and therewith to draw various Complexions in 
mia of Oyl-Painting: This he perform'd- 
r, and practis d ſeveral Years with de- 
ky d Applauſe. He * thoſe * to 

M 


» 


r 
Ten Pounds price. From him the preſent My 
Luttrell had his Inſtruction, who has impror d 
that Invention, and multiply d the Variety d 
Colours to effect any thing; as alſo found ou 
2 — unknown 8 to e with tho 

s or Crayons'On Plates, Either b 
the Life or Hiſtorically. T4 B / 
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70 HN ' BAPTIST .GASPARS 
pid commonly calld.Lely's Baptiſt, 


Was Born at Antwerp, and brought up in the 
School of Thomas Willeborts Boſſaert, a DilCiplec 
_ Vam-Dyck. Coming over intoExgland in the Tim 
of the Civil Mar, Major General Lambert rook 
him into his Service; and upon the Happy Re 
ſtoration of King Charles II. Sir Peter Leh bein 
_receiv'd for his Majeſty's ' principal Painter, be 
_ employ'd Baptiſ ro paint his Poſtures, which 
he perform'd very well, and after his Death be 
did the like for Mr. Riley, and afrexwards for Sit 
Godfrey Kneller. This i was a great Judge 
of Painting, and likewiſe eminent for his Deen 
for Tapiſtry, having been an'admirable Drafth 
man in the Academy: He dy'd in London about 
14 years ago, and lies buried ar St. Tame, 
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T0 YN BAPTIST MONNOTER> 


= 
* 


- commonly ſtild the Flower-Parmter, * 


Was born at Liſte in Flanders, and brought up 
at Antwerp. His Buſineſs there was Hiſtory- 
Painting ; but afterwards he return'd to Liſle, 
and apply'd himſelf ro Painting Flowers, where- 
in he ſucceeded to Admiration. Monſicur Le- 
Brun having undertaken the Painting of Verſaillis, 
employ'd Baptiſt to do the Flower- Part, wherein 
he ſhew'd his Excellence, as is yet to be ſeen in 
that Palace. His Grace the Duke of Mountague 
being then Ainbaſſador in France, and obſcrving 
the Curiouſneſs of this Painter's Work, invited 
himover to England, and employ'd him in eon- 
junction with Meſſieurs Rouſſeau and La Force, to 
adorn his magnificent Houſe in Bloomsbury, 
where à great variety of Flowers and Fruit 
of this Maſter are to be ſeen, and thoſe the beſt 
of his Performance. There are alſo ſeveral 
other Pieces of his at My Lord Carliſe s, My 
Lord Buyl;mgton's, and other Perſqns of Quality; 
buc the moſt curious of all, is the Looking-Glaſs © 
at Renſing ton-Houſe, which be Painted for the 
late Queen Mary, of Glorious Memory, her 
Majeſty ſitting by him almoſt all che while. His 
Flowers have generally in them a Looſeneſs and 
Freedom of Pencilling, together with a Luſtre 
of Colour ing, which is inimitable. They are alſo 
of an Ordonnance very beautiful and ſurprizing, 
bearing a gopd Price ſuitable. to their great 

Worth, and are eaſy to be diſtinguith'd from 
thoſe of other Maſters, by comparing them to- 
gether, the only way to 1 at a — 
M7 Dd "oF 
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of one Man's Work from anothers. His beſt 
Performances are own'd to be in Enplebl. He 
began a vaſt Collection of fine Flower: Prints, 
many of which were executed by his own hahd, 
and the reſt finiſt'd by his Direction. He died 
in England about 10 years 80 and lies buried at 
St James. 


Mr FRANCIS BARLOW, 


Was born in Lincolnſhire, and at his co 
to Landon, put Prentice to one Shepherd, a Face- 
Painter, with whom he liv'd but few years be- 
cauſe his Fancy did nor lie that way, his Genius 
leading him wholly to drawing of Fowl, Fiſh and 
Beaſts, wherein he arriv'd to that perfection, 
that had his Colouring and pencilling been as 
as his Draught, which was moſt exact, he 
might have eaſily excell'd all that went before 
him in that kind of Painting, of which we have 

an Inſtance in the fix Books of Prints after him, 
now fold by Mr Tempeff. He drew ſome Cci- 
lings of Birds for Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
the Country. There ate ſeveral Prints extant 

after the Defighs of this Maſter, among Which are 
| the Cutts for a new Edition of Eſop 's Fablcs, 
in which Undertaking he md due En- 
: couragement. He alſo row ſeveral of the Mo- 
numents in Weſtminfer-Abby, and in Henry VII's 
Chappel, which were intended for a large Edi- 
tion of Mr Keeps Moments Weſtmouaſterienſia. 
But norwiehtanding all Mr Barlow's Execllency 
in his way, and tho he had the Fortune to 
have a conſiderable Sum of Money left him by 
Feen, W 170. 1 J 
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Mrs MART BEAL, 
Was an Engliſh Gentle woman, born in Sul, 


who having learnt the Rudiments of 12 
of Sit Peter Leiy drew after the Lis and 


great numbers of Perſons of good Rank far to 
her, eſpecially the greateſt part of the dignify'd 
Clergy bf her dme, an Acquaifirance the got by 
her Husband, who was much in favour with 
chat Robe. She was litile inferiour to any of 
her Contemporaries, either for Colouring, 
strength, Force or Life, inſomuch that Sir Pe- 
ter was greatly taken with her Performances, as 
he would often acknowledge. She Work d with a 
wonderful Body of Colours, was exceedingly 
Induſtrious, and her Pictures are much after the 
Iralian Manner, which ſhe learnt by having co- 
py'd ſeveral of the great Maſters of that Coun- 
try, whole Pictures ſhe borrow'd out of Sir Pe- 
ters Collection. She died at her Houle int 
Pall- Mall about 6 years ago, being 65 years c 


and hes buried at St. Tame s. a 
EDWARD 4 BOIS, 
Was à Hiltory and Landskip-Painter, _ hut 

5 chiefly the latter, born at Antwerp. He Wis 

' Diſciple to one Groewwegen, a Landskip-Pdinttr 

likewale, Who relided many years in England, 

and had been ſome time in Tah, Da Boy alfo 

TravelPd to rah, where he continu'd' 8 yelts, 

during all which time he ſtudy d the Antiques, 

and Painted after the Italian Guſto, jointly with 
his Bröther a Painter, now living here. He 

* work d ſome time in Pars, and in his way to 
| Hg DA: La 
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ve did ſeveral Pieces for Charles Emanuel 


Duke of Savoy. Soon after his return to Hp). 
land, he came to England, and died in Londen 
about ſeven years ago, being 77 years old. He 
lies buried in St. Giles's Church, He and his 
Brother by their extraordinary Induſtry, have 
made one of the fineſt Collections, of Cloſet. 


Pieces eſpecially, of any in England. 


DANIBL BOON, 


Was a Dutch Droll-Painter, and 4 great 


Admirer of Uglineſs and Grimace, both in 


his ſmall and great Pictures, in which he {«- 


dom forgot to endeavour to raiſe Mirth in his 
Country-men, and ours of the fame Sublime 
Genius. He died lately, 


JOSEPH BUCKS HORN, 


Was a Dutch Painter, born at the Hagne, who 
came over to England about the year 1670, 
He was eſpecially eminent for his Copies after 


Sir Peter Lely, whoſe Manner he came ſo neat, 


that ſeveral Heads of his have been miſtaken, by 
good Judges, for that great Maſters. He copy'd 
alſo Van- Dyck, and the preſent Lord Rockingham 
has the Picture of the Earl of Srrefford done by 


Him, after that great Painter. He was Sir Peter 


Lelys Drapery-Painter for many years, and died 


in London, at the Age of 35, being buried in St, 
"Martin's Church. ith „ 1 
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BUSTLER, | 
Was a Dutchman,both a Hiſtory and Pace-Pain- 


ter, in the Reign of K. Charles H. There is a, good 
picture partly perform'd by him, in Mr. Elſum's 


Poſſeſſion of the Temple, which conſiſts of three ' 


Boors playing together, in different Actions; Ry 


Mr Buſtler : a good Landskip behind; By Mr 


Lanckrinck,and a littleDog on one fide by Hondius. 
NICHOLAS BYER, 


Was a Hiſtory and Face- Painter, born at Dron- 
them in Norway. He was much gmploy'd by 
the late famous Sir William Temple, * 

at Shene near Richmond in Surrey, Where he died 
about 20 Or 21 years ago. He was 2 Painter of 
good hopes, but died young, the effect of an 


intemperate Life. He liv'd with Sir William 3 


or 4 years, during all which time he was con- 
ſtantly employ d by him, in one ſort of Paintin 
or other. One thing is remarkable of him, an 
that is, that he was the firſt Man that was bu- 
ried in St. Clements Danes after it was rebuilt, 
and which had been firſt built by his Country» 


22 C. | 


Mr. JOHN. CARINGS, | _ 


Was an Eng Landskip- Painter, Who liv'd 
the beiter part of his Time in Holland, and drew 
many Views of that Country in a Manner very 


neat and elaborate. His Pieces bore a very great 
9 by ? » : a ; D d ; ; price 


_ 


his Houſe 


06) 
price in his Life-time, but having very little be. 
ſides their Neatneſs ro recommend theni; they 


have ſince been leſs efteem'd. He died at Am- 


ſterdam above 50 years 29. 
Mrs. ANNE CARLISLE, 
Was an Engliſb Gentlewoman, Contemporar 


with Van Dyck. She Copy d the Italian Maſters ſo 
admirably well, that ſhe was much in favour with 


| = Charles I. who became her Patron, and 
preſe 


nted her and Sir Anthony Van- Dyeł with as 
much Ultra- Marine at one time, as coft him a- 
bove 500 J. She died in London about 26 years 
ago. | | 
LY 


FREDERIC CAUSABON 


alias KERSEBOOM, 


Was born at Solingen, 2 City of Germany, in 


the year 1623. At 18 years of Age he went 
to Amſterdam, to be inſtructed in the Art of 


Painting, but by whom is uncertain. From 


thence he remov d to Pars in 1650, and work d 


ſome years under Monſieur Le Bras ; but aſter- 
wards was ſent to Traly by the Chancellor of | 


France, and waintain'd there by that Miniſter 14 
years,” two whereof he ſpent with Nichols 


Pouſſin, of whoſe Manner he was fo nice an Imi- 


rator, that fame of his Pieces have been taken 


for his. Thus qualify'd for Hiſtory-Paiming he 
game to Exgland; but not finding Encouragement 


here in that way, he bent his Studies towards 
Portraits, wherein he was not unſucceſeful eichet 
3550 Draw ing or Likeneſs, He was the fir that 


brought | 


N 
brought over the Manner of Painting on Glaſ® 
(nar with a Print as the common way pow is) 
in which he perform'd ſome Hiſtories and Heads 
exceedingly well. Perſpective he underſtood 
thoroughly having been Diſciple to two excel- 
lent Mafters.in that Art. Heſpoke five Languages 
admirably well, and was in ſhort an accom- 
pliſh'd Painter. He died in London in the year 
1690. and lies buried in St. Andrew's Holborn, = 


FRANCIS De C LETN, 


Was a Dutch Painter, and Maſter of the 72. 
piſtry-Works to King Charles I. at Mortlack, for 
which he Painted Cartoons in Diſtemper. He was 
very eminent for his Invention, and made ſeve- 
ral Deſigns, that were extraordinary ſine, for Pain- 
ters, Gravers, Sculptors, c. among which 
were the Cuts for ſome of Ogilby's Books. He 
died at Mortlack a little before the Reforation.” 


4DAM CO LONI, commonly 
calld the 0/4, 


Was a Dutch Painter, born in Roterdam, but 
who reſided a great while in England, and be- 
came eſpecially eminent for his ſmall Figures in 
Rural Pieces, for his Cattle, Country-Wakes, - 
Fire. Pieces, G. He alſo Copy'd many Pictures 
of Beaſts after Baſſan, particularly thoſe of the 
Royal Collection, which are cſteem'd his beſt Perfor- 
mances. He died in London in 1685, and lies bu- 
tied in St Martins Church, Aged 51. Wn 


. ²˙ ! Ä — — 


e 
HE NRT alias ADRIAN COLONY. 
Was Son of the before- mention d. He was in. 
ſtructed by his Father, and Brother-in-Law 
Mr Van Dieſt, and became a good Drafts-man, as a 
great number of Academy-Pieces drawn by him 
reſtify, He often wrought upon the ſmall 
Figures in his Brother Van- Dieſt's Landskips, and 
they receiv'd no {mall Addition of Beauty from 
What he did, eſpccially when he ſtrove to imi- 
tate the Manner of Salvator Roſa. He died 
young about the year 1701, at 33 years of Age, 


and hes buried in St. Martin's Church. He was 


a Perſon of lively Invention, and painted: very 
quick, ? | 


Mr. HENRY COOK, 


Was an Engliſh Gentleman, and Hiſtory- 
| Painter, who had his Education here, and ſome 
bl part of it in the Univerſity. of Cambridge. He 
h: was a Perſon of good Reading, Judgement and 
T; Experience, and after he had Travcll'd ſome years 

| in Italy, and been an aſſiduous Copyer of the 
| beſt Maſters, became nor only a great Critick in 

Painting, but alſo a good Performer, as appears 

by many. Publick Pieces of his, viz. The Altar- 

Piece- at New-College-Chappel in Oxford, What 

he has done at Chelſea-College, at Hampton Court, 

and on many Cielings and Stair- Caſes of this 

Town and Kingdom. His excellent Collection 
of Pictures fold at his Death, ſpeak his Re- 

liſh, wherein were many fine Copies of the Car- 

toons of Raphael, and after moſt of the beſt Ma- 

_ ters, perform'd by himſelf; His Copies 1 
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the Cartoons are patticularly remarkable, being 
drawn in Turpentine Oil, after the Manner of 


Diſtemper, of which he is ſaid to have been the 
Inventor. He died in London the 18th of No- 
vember 1700, Aged near 58, and lies buried in 
St, Giles's Church. aa 


Mr. ALEXANDER COOPER, 


Was the elder Brother of Samuel Cooper Eſq; 
and, together with him, brought up to Lim- 
ning by Mr. Hoskins, their Uncle. He perform'd 
well in Miniature, and. going beyond Sea. be- 
came Limner to Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, yet 
was far exceeded by his Brother Samuel, 
who was much the greater Maſter. He did 
likewiſe Landskip in Water Colours exceeding- 
ly well, and was accounted an extraordinary 
Drafts-Man. 5 


SAML COOPER E 


Was born in London in the Lear 1609, and 
brought up under his Uncle, Mr. Hoskins. He 
was a Performer in Miniature, of whom our 
Nation can never. ſufficiently-boaſt, having far 
exceeded all that went before him in England'in 
that way, and even equall'd the moſt famous 
Tralians, infomuch thai he was commonly ftiFd 
the Yan-Dyck in little, equalling that Maſter in 
his beautiful Colouring, and agreeable Airs of 
a Face, together with that Strength, Relievo, 
and noble Spirit, that ſoft and tender Livelineſs 
of Fleſh, Which is inimitable. He had alſo a2 
particular Talent in the looſe and gentile Ma- 

nagement of the Hair, which he never fail'd to 
cxprels well: But, tho his Pencil was thus ad- 


— 
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Mirahle, yet his Excellency was chieſly confin' 
io 3 Head, for below that par 'of the Bach 
he was not always fo fuccefsful as could have 
been wiſh'd. The high Prizes his Pieces dill 
fell at, tho far ſhort of their Value, and the 
great Eſteem they are in even at Rome, Venice, 
and in France, are abundant Arguments of their 
great Worth, and have extended the Fame of 
this Maſter throughout all Parts of Ewrope where 
Ant is valu'd. He fo far exceeded his Maſter, 
and Uncle, Mr. Hos&ins, that he became jealous 
of him, and finding that the Court was better 
pleas d with bis Nephew's Performances than 
with his, he took him in Partner with him; 
but ſtill fecing Mr. Cooper 


's Pictures were more 
reliſh'd, he was pleas'd to difmiſs che Partner- 
ſhip, and ſa our Artiſt ſet up for himſelf, car- 
rying moſt part of the Buſineſs of that time 
before him. He drew King Chorles II. and his 


Queen, the Dutcheſs of Cleaveland, the Duke 


of Tork, and moſt of the Court: But the two 
Pieces of his which were moſt eſteem d, were 
_ of Oliver Cromwel, and of one Swingfie 

e 
Grabme, Eſq; and by him highly valu'd. The 
4 ing once offer d 150 J. for ir, yet could 
not have ir. The other is in the Collection of 
Calonel Rebe rt Childe, who ſets a great Value 
upon it. This laſt picture Mr. Cooper having 
carried to France, it introduc'd him into the 
favour of that Court, and was much admir d 
there. He likewiſe did ſeveral large Linmings 
in an vnuſual Size, which are yet © he ſeen 
the Queen's Cloſer, and for which his Widow 
receiv'd a Penſion, during her Life , from the 
Crown. That which brought Mr, Cooper to this 


Excellency, was his Living: in the time of er- 


2 


Id. 
former is now in the Hands of Richard | 
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heb, many of wheſe Pictures he copy d. and 


hich made him imitate his Stile. Anfwerable 
o his Abilities in Painting, was his great Skill 
in Mukic, i the Lute, wherein he was 
reckon'd a Maſter. He was many Years abroad, 
and Perſonally acquainted with moſt of the great 
Men in Holland and France, as well as thoſe of 
his own Country; but he was yet more Univer- 
ſal by bis Works, which were known thraugh- 
out all Parts of Chriſtendom. He died in London 
in the Year 1672, at 63 Years of Age, and lies 
buried in Paneras Church in the Fields, where 
there is a fine Marble Monument ſet over him 


wich the following Inſcription. 


H. S. E. 


SAwuel Cooper Armiger, 
> Anlie Apelles, 
Seculi ſur, & Artis Decus, 
In qua excolendda 
Sicut Neminem, quem ſequeretur, inuenit, 
Ita nec, qui Eum aſſequatur, eſt habiturus. 
Supra omne Exemplum, 1213 72 
Simul ac omne Exemplar, 
Minio - Graphices Artifex ſummus, 
Summis Europe Principibus notuß, 
Et in Pretio habitus ; | 
Cujus porrù egregias Animi Dates, 
Ingenium expolitiſimum, 
Linguarum plurimarum Peritiam, 


3 b Mores ſuaviſſimos, n 


* 
Ot 
. * 


—— 
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Ut tim þ WB ** 

Ot tam brevis Tabella rite comple poll 

. Tpfins unice Manu delineands ſuit 3 2 
Sead Modeſtior Ille, 1 

Dum per Ora, Oculoſque Omuium Fam vol 

Cineres hie potius ſuos optavit deliteſcere, | 

tpſe, in Eccleſiæ Pace, feliciter requieſcens 
Chari ſimd Conjuge Chriſtiand. 


Obit quinto Die Mais Anno, tatis ſuæ 63. 
ON quinto | bas ano. N bin Nerd 


Mr. CROSS, 


Was a famous Copyer in the Reigns of King 
Charles I. and II. A Story goes of him that be. 
ing employ'd by King Charles I. to Copy ſeveri 
eminent Picces in Italy, and having leave of the 
State of Veniceto copy the fam'd Madonna of Rajhs- 
el,that was in St. Mark's Church, he perform' d the 
Task ſo admirably well, that he is faid to har 
put a Trick upon the [ralians, by leaving his 
Picture for the Original, which laſt he brought 
away with that Celerity and Caution, that 
tho! ſeveral Meſſengers were ſent after him, he 
had got ſo much the ſtart of them, that he car- 
ry'd the Piece dextrouſſy off. Afterwards in 
Oliver's Days, the then Spaniſh Ambaſſador here 
Don Alonſo de Cardenes bought this Picture when 
the King's Goods were expos'd to Sale, together 
with the XII. Cæſars of Titian, and the King 
Charles on the Dun Horſe by Van- Dyck (of which 
laſt there is a good Copy by Sir Peter Leh) in 
the Middle Temple- Hall) all which ſome ſay re- 
main in the Eſcurial to this Day, ha. others 
affirm the picture of King Charles on the Dun 
Horſe, is now in the Pollefſion of the E * of 

| d * 
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0 Bavaria, Who bought it of one Myn-Heer Nan 
.o. This Mr. Creſ copy'd likewiſe, admira- 
ly well, Titian's Europa, which Picture of his 
row in the Collection of the Earl of Rent. 


«a 
XC 
HENRT and JOHN DANKERS. 


Henry was a good Landskip-Painter, and em- 

ploy'd by King Charles II. to paint all the Sea- 

Ports of England and Wales, as alſo all the Royal 
Palaces, which he perform'd admirably well. 

ing He was firſt bred a Graver, but upon the per- 
be. ſwaſions of his Brother Fohn took to Painting. 
eri rie ſtudied ſome time in Traly, before he came 
the to England. He work d for great Numbeis of 
be WH our Nobility and Gentry, and had good Rates 
the for what he did, being eſteem'd the neateſt and 
ve WT beſt Painter, in his __ of that time. He letr 
his En7/and in the time of the Popiſh Plot, being a 
zt Roman Cathbolick, and died ſoon after at Amfter- 
hat m. As for Fobn Dankers, he was a good 
be Hiſtory-Painter, and liv'd not many Years after 
. bis Brother, dying in like manner at Amſter- 


„„ = 
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en WILLTAM DERTRE, | 
er 5 . EI 

Ng Was a Hiſtory-Painter born at Avtwerp. He 


ch vas firſt bred a Jeweller, but atterwards took to 
in painting. He for many Years drew Hiſtory as 
e. big as the Life in England, with tolerable Succeſs: / 
is In his Works there were many excellent Parts 
on Wy of a boldneſs of Pencil, whatever play. 


o 
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be watiting in Grace, and a pleaſing Variety. 
He died about Seven Years 2g0, leaving behind 


Him a Daughter, whom he had ructed in his - 
Art. Weed 3 4 00 
Lord Biſhop DIG BY. 3 


The Reverend Lord Biſhop of Elin in relay, Wl © 
may very well find a Name in this Account of i | 
the . Engliſh Painters; ſince he has deſervedy Wl 
rais d one in that Kingdom, where he is arri 1 
to be a Spiritual Peer. His Linmings have much 
of Beauty and Juſtneſs of Draught in them; and 
are to 4 great Degree Elaborate, with a due re. 

ard £0 the gracetul part of Nature. He is 4 

ngle Inſtance of any Perſon of that Robe, that 
has made ſo ſufficient a Progreſs in this Art, u 
to be voted a Maſte either in that Kingdom or 
this, how common ſoever tis in other Nation 
for the Clergy to apply themſelves to Painting, 


Mr. WILLIAM DO BSON, 


; Was 2 Gemileman born in the Year 1610, in 

$ Andrew's Pariſh in Holhorn, and deſcended 
- from a Family, at that time very eminent in 9 

Albans, He was both a Hiſtory and Face-Pain- 
ter, being Contemporary wich that great Maſter, 
Sir " Anthony Van-Dyck, whole Excellencics he 
came very near, tho he fail'd in ſome of his 
| Graceful Paris; yet we are to confider he Wan- 
ted the Opportunities che other had of becom 
ing perfect. The greatneſs of his Genius, ſhot 
5 the meaner oymients, which were bi 
A 171 55 ing put out Prentice very carly 10 
bie Mr, Peak, a Stationer, and Trader in * 
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elt . he {etv'd tis 
in the City K m he ſetv'd his 
Time; yet had by, his Maſters Procurement, 
che Advantage of copying many excellent Pi- 
Rates, eſpecially fotiic of Tirid» and Van Byrd, 
the manner of which two Mafters, he In forthe 
meaſure, always tetain' d. How much He was 
beholding to the latter of choſe two great Men, 
may eaſily be ſeen in all his Works. He was al- 
ſo farther endebted to the Generofity of YVan- 
Dyck, for preſenting him to King Charles I. 
who took him ihro his imnicdiate Pre 
kept him in Oxford all the while his Majeſty con- 
tinu'd in that City, ſat to hun ſevert times for 
his Picture, and oblig'd the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Rupert, and moſt of the Lords of his 
Court to do the like. He was a fait middle ſiæ d 
Man, of a ready Wit, and a pleaſing Converſh- 
tion, yet being ſomewhat foofe and irregular in 
his way of living, he notwithſtanding the ma- 
ny Opportunities he had of making his Fortune, 
died pobr at his Houſe in St. Mirrins-Lite; in 
the Year 1645; and the 35th of his Age. This 
is to be xemark d of our Artiſt, that as he had 
the Misfortune to want ſuitable Helps in His Be- 
ginning to apply himſelf to Painting, fo ke 
wanted alſo due Encouragethent which the un- 
happy Times of Civil War could not afford; yet 
he ſhon out thro' all thoſe Diſadvantages, V | 
ſhews us what he might have been had Rome, 
been the Place of his Education. There ace 
in Eyylayd feveral Hiſtory-Picees done by 


him, of Which his Grate the Duke of 

bam his One in his Colle®ivn of great 
His Portraits are'deſervedly elteem'd among ts, 
to which Nature enclin'd him fo powerfully, 
Wn y 1 that 


* 


e 


chat had his Education been but anſwerable tg | 


his Genius, England might juſtly have been 3 

proud of her Dobſon, as Venice of her Titian, or 

Flanders of her Rubens, The greateſt number 

. of his Pictures are to be ſeen in and about 0 
: ford, where he reſided many Years. | 


GERRARD EDEMA, 


Was a Landskip-Painter, born at Amfterdan, 
and Diſciple of Everdine, whoſe Manner he a 
firſt follow'd. He came into England abou 
the Year 1670. and became very famous for 
Landskip. His Manner was afterwards broad and 
bold in Imitation of ſome Italians. His Pictures 
eommonly afford a Scene of Cliffs, Caſcades and 
Views (as the Learned Dr. Burnet in his The 
Calls it) of a broken World. He choſe a Coun- 
try uncultivated, full of Rocks, and Falls of Wa- 
1 ter, the latter of which he never fail'd to ex- 
wy preſs well, diſperſing a gentle warmth through- 
by ; out the whole, to make amends for the Horror 
ww of the Proſpect, which generally repreſents 
Norway or Newfound-Land, Places in which he 
ſtudied, as Everdine, his Maſter, did before him, 
after whom there are extant many Prints, ex- 
preſſing a Country wild and Rude, Mr. Edems 
died at Richmond in Surrey, whither he had re- 
tir'd for Recovery of his Health, about the Year 


Intemperance ſhorten d his Bayr. 
29 4 24 . „„ Saw INES _ 
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Mr. WILLIAM FAJTHO RN. 
Was Diſciple to Mr. Peak, Painter co Prince 
Rupert. Aﬀer the Civil Wars broke out he 
went into the Army, when being taken, Priſoner 
in Baſing · Houſe, and refuſing to rake the Oaths 


to Oliver, he was baniſh'd into Fance, where he 
ſtudied ſeveral Years under Champagne 


a famous 
Painter of that time, and at rid to a very great 
perfect ion in Correctneſs of Drawing. | He was 


alſo a great Proficient in Graving, as likewiſe in 


Painting, eſpecially in Miniature of which there 
are many Inſtances now in England, He died in 
Blacl- Mars about the beginning of K. William's 
Reign, and was there buried being near 7 
Years of Age. His Praiſe was celebrated by his 
Friend Mr. Flatman, in the following Copy of 
Verſes on his Book of Drawing, Graving and 
Etching 14 . 0 * | RAR) CH WAL: WH HDL 
Should Fattempt an Elogy, or frame % 
A Paper ftrutture to ſecure thy Name, 

The Lightning of one Cenſure, one ftern Fru 
Might quickly hazard that, and thy Renown” 
But this thy Book pretvents that fruitleſs" pain, \ 
One Line {peaks purelier Thee, than thy beſt Strain. 
Thoſe Myſteries, like to the ſpit L Mold + 
Which keeps rhe greedy Spaniard from his Gold, 
Thou di f unfold in eri friendly Page, 
Kind to the preſent,” and ſucceeding ige. 
That Hand, hefe cutions Art prolongs the Date 
Of frail Mortality, and baffles Fate | 3 
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with Braſs and S Steel, can ſurely able be 
To rear a lafting Monument for thee. 

For my part I prefer, to d the Dead, 

A Copper Plate e rf Lead. 

So lang at Braſs, fo long as Books endure, 

So long as Neat-t#ong bt Pieces thour't ſecure. 
A Faithorn Sculpſit ii Charm can ſa 
ora ee and a gaping Grave. 


' Me. 7 HOM AS FLATMAN, 


- Was buch a poet and painter. He drew in 
Minigters, as may Appear by the following Stan- 


24 in bis Pindarique Ode, calld the Review, 
where he thus of himſelf 2s a Liner, 
oa “ frm Lows commend, 

4 worſe NF 
0 7 4 any Pencils in my Hand, 4 
W; f Artillery for conqueſt ftrove ; 
Lie wiſe Pigmalion then did * 

My ſelf Deſign my Deity ; 
Made own Saint, e my own Shrine; 


did frown one Daſh could make ber ſmil, 
Bickerings owe eaſy ſtroke could reconcile : 
- ny cign.d no Idea - Divine. _ 
| 1 quiet. many 4 froward Day, 
Mil am Eyes my Soul did 2 
Thus did the 1255 er. 
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Now fince Mr. Flatman's Works ſpeak for him 
in one kind, I wilt leave the others to do fo too, 


tho* perhaps Limning was his greater Excellence. 
He died in London ſome few Tears ago. 
Le FEVRE deV ENISE, 

Was a French Hiſtory-Painter, who came in- 
to England in the Reign of King Charles. IL He 
was be 
Works, than at Painting. He had a particular 
Excellence in Staining Marble, which he did 
ſeveral times for Prince Rupert. He died in 


London abour 29 Years ago, and lies buried in 
8k. Martin's Church. 4 | 2 | 


Mr. FOHN FREEMAN, 


« | 

Was à good Hiſtory-Painter'in the Reign of 
King Charles If. He was thought ro have been 
poiſon'd in the Weff-Indies, but he return'd to 
England, and died here; yet his Genius was 
ſo impair'd by that Attempt on his Life, that 
his latter Works faiF'd of their uſual Perſection. 


He was look d upon as a Rival to Mr. Fuller, in- 
ſomuch, that his Brother, Colonel Freeman, Of- 


fer'd ro lay a Wager of 100 l. that he ſhould 


draw a Figure with thar Maſter, which Chal- 


lenge, for what reaſon I know not, was never 
accepted. Mr. Freeman was in his. Drawings, 
- eſpecially in the Academy, moſt extraordin 
and equal to any of our Modern Maſters, 


Houſe in Covent-Gardts, where many of 
Works are till to be ſeen. 


was in his latter days Scene-Painter to the 72 ; 
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tter at Deſigning, as appcars by his 
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Madbam- College, in the fame Univerſity, a Hi. 


Antiques, and form a better Judgment, he may be 


Angelo, following it ſo cloſe, that he was very 


fine Pieces in many great Taverns in Londen, 
Which are not eſteem 


(40) 
Mr. ISA AC FULLER, 
Was an Engliſh Hiltory-Painter of good Note. 


| He had a great Genius for Drawing and De- 


ſigning Hiſtory, yet which he did not always 
execute with due Decency, nor after an Hiſto- 
rical Manner, for he was too much addicted to 
Modernize, and burleſque his Subjects, there 
being ſomerimes a Rawneſs of Colouring in 
them, befides other Extravagancies ſuitable to 
the Manners of the Man: But notwithſtanding 
all that a Critick may find fault with in his 
Works, there are many pPerfections in them, x 
may be ſeen by his Reſurrection at All-Souls-Col- 
lege-Chapel at Oxford, to which that at Mag- 
dalen-College, tho perform'd by the ſame Hand, 
cannot in the leaſt compare. There is alſo at 


ſtory Piece of his in two Colours only, admira- 
bly well perform'd; for whatever may be ob- 
jected againſt this Maſter, as one that wanted the 
regular Improvements of Travel to conſider the 


'reckon'd among the foremoſt in an Account of 
Engliſh Painters. He ſtudied: many Years in 

France under Perrier, and underſtood the Anato- 
mical Part of Painting, perhaps equal to Michae/ 


apt to make the Muſcelling too ſtrong and pro- 
minent. Among his Works, there are ſeveral 


d the worſt of his Perfor- 
mances. He died in London above 30 Years 
5 i 
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f . G. 
* | 3 
MARK GARR ARD, 


5 | He 
a Son of Mark Garrard, and born at Bruges in 
J ' Flanders, He was ſometime principal Painter 
. to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to Qucen 
' Anne, Conſort-Royal to King FamesI. He was 
) both a good Hiſtory and Face- Painter, dying at 
Loudon in the Year 1635, and in the 74th of 
; his Age. There are ſeveral Prints after him 
now extant among us. 


 HENRT GASCAR _ _— 


Was a French Face-Painter, encourag'd here 
by the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe Picture 
he came over to draw. Many following her 
Example, employ'd him alfo, ſo that he got a 
great deal of Money in England in a ſhort time, 
nor could our wiſe Nation then fee the diffe- 
rence between him and his Contemporary Sir 
Peter  Lely. What he wanted in the graceful 
Part, in Draught, and a good Choice of Nature, 


the Talent of but very Few, he uſually made up 73 
[ with Embroidery, fine Cloaths, lac'd Drapery, 
and a great Variety of Trumpery, Ornaments 


which took for a while, till at length Monſieur 
| found that his gay Cap and Feather Manner 
would no longer ſucceed" here, which made 
p him leave England about 20 or 25 Years ago. 
$ By a prevailing Aſſurance, cuſtomary with his 
Nation, he has fince imposd as much on 
the Halian Nobleſe, as he did on thote of Evg- 
3 E e 3 F CE fd be Ss land, | 


by (432) 
land, and was lately living at Rome, tho' we 


hear he is now dead. He is reported to have 
carry d above 10000 Pounds out of England. 


| | o 
HO RATIO GENTILESCH), 


Was an eminent alias Hiſtory- Painter, born 
at Piſa, a City in the Dukedom of Taſtany. Af 
ter having made himſelt famous at Florence, Rome, 
Genoa, and in moſt parts of Italy, he went for 

Savoy, Whence he remoy'd to France, and at haſt, 
upon the Invitation of King Charles I. came over 
to England, and was well receiv'd by that King, 
who appointed him Lodgings in his Court, gave 
him a conſiderable Salary, and employ'd him in 
his Palace at Greenwich, and other publick Plages. 
The moſt remarkable of his Performances in Ex- 
land, were the Cielings of Greenwich and Vorl. 
Houſe, the latter of which are now in the Collecti- 
on of the preſent Duke of Buckingham. He did 
alſo a Madonna, a Magdalen, and Lot and his two 

Daughters for King Charles, all which he per- 
form'd admitably well. The Piece of his, which 

"=o was moſt eſteem'd abroad, was the Portho 
of Cardinal Bentiwoglio's Palace at Rome. He 

made ſeveral Attempts at Face-Painting, while 

f in England, but with little fucceſs, his Talent 
£2 lying wholly towards Hiſtory, with Figures 4 

big as the Life. He was much in favour with 

the Duke of Buckingham, and many of the 

Nobility of that time, but after twelve Yea 
continuance in England, he died here at 84 

Years of Age, and lies buried in the Queen: Heu- 

ager's Chapcl at Samerſet Hlauſe. His Print 

among the Heads, of Van-Hyek, he having been 
LE drawn by that great Maſter. | He left behind 
8 iber: ARTE 
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cats. 


Who was but little inferior to her Father in 
Hiſtories, and even excelFd him in Portraits, a 
Manner of Painting which moſt arc enclin% to 
anempr who come o England, where it is 
5 in Vague. She liv'd the greateſt part of 

er time at Naples in much Splendor, and was 
as famous all over Zarope for her Amours, as 
for her 2 She recommended her ſelf 
to the Eſteem of the Skilful by many Hiſtory- 
pieces as big as the Life, among which the 
moſt celebrated was that of David with the 
Head of Goliab in his Hand. She drew alfo the 
Portraits of ſame of the Royal Family, and ma- 
ny of thENobility of England. © | 


Mr. RICHARD GIBSON, com- 
| monly call'd the Dwarf, © 


Was Diſciple of Francis De ch. and an emi- 
nent Maſter in the time of Sir Peter Leh, = 


whoſe Manner he devoted himſelf, and 
Pictures he copy d ro Admiration. Being 

to a Lady at Mortitack, the put him to De Cie 
to learn to Draw, which fhe obſervd he had 
particular Genius to. He had the Honour to 
inſtruct in Drawing the late Queen © Mary, 
when Princeſs of Orange, and the preſent Queen 
Anne, when Princeſs ; he went over to Holland 
to wait on the Princeſs Mary for that purpoſe. 
He painted both in Oil and Warer-Colours, but 


Ee 


* 


chiefly the latter. He Was greatly in favour | 
with King Charles I. (to whom he Was Page of 
the Back Stairs) inſomuch that that King * 


He alſo receiv*d conſiderable Favours from PI. 
lip Earl of Pembroke, who was his Patron. He 


eſt Excellency lay in his Copies after the laſt of 
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bim his Wife in Marriage, who is likewiſe 3 


Dwarf, and ſtill Living, tho of a great Age, 
On this Wedding Mr. Waller made that Copy of 
Verſes, which begins thus os 


Deſign or Chance makes others wive, 

But Nature did this Match contrive ; 

Eve might as well bave Adam fled, 

As ſhe deny d her little Bed 

To him, m= whom Heaw'n ſeem d to Frame, 
And meaſure aut this only Dame, &c. 


drew Oliver Cromwel ſeveral times, and died in 
Covent-Garden ſoon after the late Rewolution, at 


Threeſcore and Fifteen Years of Age, ing bu- 
ried in that Church. 


"M.WILLIAM GIBSON, 


Was Nephew to the foregoing, and jnſtru- 
ded both by him, and Sir Peter Lely. His great- 


thoſe two Maſters, whoſe Manner he made it 
his chief Endeavour to iniitate, and wherein 
he was not altogether unſucceſsful. He became 
an eminent Limner, and drew great Numbers of 
Portraits for many of the beſt Rank. His great 
Induſtry was much to be commended, for pur- 
chafing not only the greateſt part of Sir Peter's 
Collection after his Death, but likewiſe for pra- 
curing from beyond Seas, a great Variety of va- 
Iuable Things in their kind, inſomucb that he 


may well be ſaid to have had the beſt Collefio 
of Drawings and Prints, after the greateſt wy 


Haw, 
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lian, and other Maſters, of any Perſon of his 
Time. He was a great Encourager of the Art 
he profeſs d. He died Lethargick in London, 
and was buried at Richmond in Surrey, in the 
Year 1702, at 58 Years of Age. His Kinſman, 
Mr. Edw. Gibſon, was inſtructed by him, and firſt 
painted Portraits in Oil, bur pfterwards findin 
more Encouragement in Crayons, his Genius 
lying that way, he made a confiderable Progreſs 
therein, till Death intervening put a ſtop to all 
his Endeavours. He died young at 33 Years of 
Age, and lies likewiſe buried at Richmond. | 


Mr. 70 HN GREENHILL, » 


Was a Gentleman deſcended from a good Fa- 
mily in Salisbury, where he was born. He was 
Diſciple to Sir Peter Lely, whoſe Manner in a 
ſhort rime he ſucceſsfully imitated, and became 
a great Proficient in Crayon-Draughts, as he af- 
ter wards did in Painting. He tail d very little 
of his Maſter's Exccllencies, who firſt neglected, 
and then became Jealous of him as a dangerous 
Rival, for he never let him ſee him paint but 
once, and that was by a Stratagem. Mr. Green- 
hill had long had a deſire to fee Sir Peter manage 
his Pencil, but ſo ſhy was that great Artiſt of 
revealing his Myſtery, that he would never lend 
him the leaſt Aſſiſtance all the while he was with 
him, which made Mr. Greenhill, after he had 
left him, have recourſe to a wile to procure 
that which he muſt otherwiſe have deſpair'd 
of. He 8 Sir Peter to paint his Wife's 
Picture, thro* which means he had an Opportu- 
nity to ſtand behind and ſee what he did, which 
being greatly io his SatisfaQtion, on 4 double 


„ 
Account, he made his Maſter a P. of 1· 
Broad pieces, and {© took the Picture away with 
bim. Having thus obtain'd. his end, he in 3 
little time became exceeding Famous for Face- 
Painting, inſomuch that had he not died young, 
che Effect of too free Living, England might 
have boaſted of a Painter, who according 10 
his Beginnings, not have been much inferi. 
dur to the very beſt of foreigners, whom we have 
ays ſo much encourag'd in the Portrait way, 
He was morcaver Poetically enclin'd, and very 
agreeable in Converfation, which won fo much 
on Mrs. Behn, that ſhe endeavour'd,on her Part, to 
perpetuate his Memory, by the following Elegy, 


Ipbar doleful Cries are theſe that fright my ſents, 
Sad as the Groans of dying Innocence ? 
_ 2 
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Knowledge d 
Sacred as that of Poetry, 
And which the wondring World doe s as 
Great Nature's Works we do comteman, + 
When we on his do meditate ; - 
The Face and Eyes more Darts receiv d 
Than all he Charms ſhe con d create; fr bom 
The Difference is his Beauties do beget * 


That ever bappy 


Ig the enamour d Soul a Vertuongs Heat, 


I bilſt Natures groſſer Pieces move, ; 
In the courſe Road of common Love, n An 


So bold, yet ſoft, bis Tonches were ; . 

So round each part, fo ſweet, fb fair, 

7 bat as bis Pencil mou d Men r prof 

The lively imitated Brea, 
Which yields like Clouds where little Angels rep: 
* Limbs all eaſy, as bis Temper was,” ' © 
Strong as his Mind and Pegg. th 4. 

Lerge as his Soul, bis Fancy was, andnew, © 

And from bimſelf be Copy 'de'ry Grace; © 
For He had all that con d adorn 4 4 r 

All that cou d either Sex ſubdue. 


Each Excellence be bad that Toth has in its Pride, 

And al experience 4 Age can reach, | 

At * the wig'rous Fire of this, 

and Virtue, which that can expreſs, 

In all the Height that both con'd reach; 
And yet, alas ; bn this Pet _ run Fray 
Droopd like 6 Bloſſom wit Abs, 
When all tbe ſhatter A mw 
4s hn eee us. 
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So bave I ſeen an unfix'd Star, 


Dutſhine the reſt of all the num rous Train, © 
As bright as that which guides the Mariner, 


Dart ſwiftly from its darken'd Sphere, 

And ne re pul 4 bt the World a =” X 

Oh, w deo ſo much Knowledge die, 
Or with bus laſt kind Breath, 

Why cou d be not to ſome one Friend bequeath © 
Te mighty Legacy. 73 | 
But ta a Knowledge giv'n to him alone, 
That bi eterniz, d Name might be 
Admir d to all Poſterity, | 
By all to whom his grateful Name was known. 


Come all ye ſofter Beauties come, 
Bring Wreaths 75 Flow'rs to deck his Tomb; 
 Mixt with the diſmal Cipreſs and the Yew, 
For be ſtill gave your Cle their due; 
And from the Injuries of Age and Time, 
Secur d the: ſweetneſs of their Prime; 
And beſt knew how f adore that Sweetneſs too. 
- Bring all your Mournfult Tributes here, 
And let your Eyes a filent ſorrow wear, 
Till ev'ry. Virgin, for a while become, ; 
Sad as bis Fate, and like bis Picture Dumb. - + 
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ADRIAN HANNEMAN,” 


Was both a Hiſtory and Face-Painter, born at 
the Hague. He was Diſciple to one -Reveſteys, 
and came into Exgland, in the Reign of King 
Charles I. He was employ d for ſome time under 
Mytens, principal Painter to that King, 0 
8 tinu 
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e ene 
tinued here ſixteen Years, at the end of whiich 
he went for Holland, and there drew the Princeſs- 
Dowager-Royal, his Highn. the Prince of Orange 
and all the Court. He likewiſe drew that Piece, 
repreſenting Peace in the State: Chamber at the 
Hague; as alſo the Picture of two Uſurers — 1 
their Gold, for Myn-Heer Van-Henwing, Whil 
he was doing this [ſt Piece, he happen d to want 


Money, whereupon ſending to the perſon he 


was working for, to borrow a Sum, it Was ac- 
cordingly ſent him. When the Picture was fi- 
niſh'd, it was Carry'd home, and the Price de- 
manded paid for it; but when M Äàn- Heer thought 
to have the Money he had lent (having flip'd 
the opportunity of ſtopping it out of meer Ge- 
neroſity) he was anſwer'd, that the Gold which 
had been bor row'd, was all put into the Picture 
(meaning that which the Miſers were telling) 
and that he muſt expect no further ſatisfaction. 
This Painter died abroad about 20 years ago. 


Mr. JOHN HAT LES, 


Was a good Face · Painter, Contemporary and 
Competitor with Sir Peter Lely. He was ſo excel- 
lent a Copyſt, that many of the Portraits which 
he did after Van-Dyck,. paſs at this day for Ori- 
ginals of that prodigious Man. He died in Low- 
don, in the year 1679, and lies buried in St. Mar- 
tin's Church. 24258 35 ont rs; "IRE 2s 


EGBERT HEMSKIRK, 
Was born at Haerlem and Diſciple of De Greb- 
ber. He became very eminent for Painting 
Drolls, after the Manner of Brauer. His G 
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( 430 ) . 
and Comicat Genius ſucceeded for a long while ill « 
g us. In moſt of his Converſations, as he Wl Ju 
calf d them, you may ſee the Picture, and read bi 
che Manners of the Man at the ſame time: But 
to ſpeak of his Painting Part, a Thing Chiefly 
aiĩm d at in this ſhort Account, there is little fauſt 
to be found with it, unleſs ſometimes with the 
foulnefs of the Colouring. His Drunken. Drolls 
his Wakes, his Quakers- Meetings, and ſome 
led Picccs have been in vogue among wiggiſſ 
Collectors. and the lower Rank of Y:rtuofi. He 
went in this kind a great way, but after all fel 
far ſhorr of Brawer, Teniers, and the reſt of his 
noble Fore-runners in the Study of Sots-Paradice. 
He often ĩntroduc d his own Picture among his 
Drolls by means of a Looking Glaſs he had upon 
his Pallet. He was a Man of Humour, and for 
that valo'd by the late Earl of Rocheffer, for 
whom he Painted ſeveral Pieces. He died in 
London about two years ago, leaving behind him 
a Son whom he had inſtructed in his way. 


. Mr. NICHOLAS HILLIARD, | 


Was a celebrated Engliſh Limner, who liv'd 
above 00 years ago He drew Mary Queen 
ak Scat in Water Colours, when the was but 18 
years; of Age, w'ercin he fucceeded' to Admi- 
ration, and gain'd. a. general Applauſe; He was 
both Goldſmith, Carver and Limner to Queen 
Elizabeth, whoſe Picture he drew ſeveral times 
particulatly once, when he made a whole-length 
of her, ſitting in her Throne, which Piece was 
deſeru dy eſteem d. There are, moreover, wo 
wonderful Pieces of bis, now in the Poſſeſſion of 
_ "A Wilh- 
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without reaſon, as tis the Opinion of ſome good 


judges, at 
bigger than a Crawn-Piece. One of theſeia the 


above 30 Guineas each, tho" not much 


picture of our Artiſt himſelf, Sith. this ex ar 


on in Gold Letters round it. 


Nicolaus Hilliardss Anrifaber, Salben, F4 ns 
bris Illuminator Sereniſſimæ Regina tale 
an | Ares ſus 30. i i! 


29 i * 

" The otherl is che Picture of his Father, ſome-; 
time High-Sheriff of the City and County of 
Exeter, with this Gold Inſcription en .. 


Ricardas Hilliardus quondam Vi bans Ge 
tis & Comitatus Exonice, Anno ox ant who: 


4 ſue 58, Annoq; Domini 1577. 


rbeſe tuo pictures in Miniature are * Maler- 
iy done, that not only the Faces axe ſinely ca -· 
lour'd, and naturally with a good Ralieo ; "has 
alſo the Heads and Beards are ſo well perform d. 
chat almoſt each ſingle Hair is expreſ d. Now, 
tho' theſe two Pieces were alone ſuſicient to pre · 
ſerve the Memory of this great Artiſt, yet can 
nor I omit adding, what the famous Dr Done 
lays of him, in a Poem of N en der 209 
* muß e 
t Fong 1 ward . 


Ar. what time he ya, * came to ge 
Knowledge, m e on 
an Omiſſon. 21 
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n 
HANS HOL BEIN. 
Monſicur de Piles having giv'n the Reader 
an account of ' Holbein's Birth and Education 
in the German School, we ſhall only relate 
here ſome things omitted by him, more parti. 
culary what concerns him as an Engliſh Painter. 
His Manner was extraordinary, and unu- 
ſual, differing both from that of the  Anitients and 
Moderns, ſo that it ſeems as if he had not been 
incited or inſtructed by any Example, but ra- 
ther that he follow'd purely the Dictates of his 
own Genius; and tho it be doubted by ſome; 
whether he ever ſaw any of the Rarities of Ih, 
or had any Maſter, yet there is nothing to be 
ſeen of his doing, but what is Painted to the ut- 
moſt Perfection. This is manifeſt hy that piece 
of his of Death's Dance in the Town- Hall at Baſk, 
the Deſign whereof he firſt cut neatly in Wood, 
and afterwards Painted, which appearing won. 
derful to the Learn'd Eraſmas, he requeſted of 
him to draw his Picture, defiting nothing ſo 
much as to be repreſented by fo judicious a Hand. 


This being perform'd, and Eraſmus perceiving 


by his rare Art, that he defery'd a more plenti- 
ful Fortune, he perſwaded him to come fot 
England, promiſing him conſiderable Adyan- 
tages from the Bounty of King Hey VIII. At 
his requeſt Holbein fer out for this Kingdom, 


bringing along with him Eraſmm's Picture, 


and Letters Recommendatory from that — 
Man, to the then Lord- Chancellor, Sir Then 

More. Sir Thomas receiv'd him wich all che joy 
imaginable, and kept him for three Years at his 
Houſe, during which time he drew his Picture, 
and thoſe of many of his renn, 
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all which were hung up in the great Hall of 
mat Houſe. The King coming one day, upon 
an Invitation, to dine with Sir Thomas, and at 
his entrance into the Hall, beholding fo many 
raviſhing Objects, the Pictures ſeeming almoſt as 
much alive as the Perſons, who were all there 
pretent, his Majeſty ſo much admir'd the Ex- 
cellency of the Painter, that he next day ſent 
N for him, and entertain'd him in his Service up- 
don very advantageous Terms. The King from 
time to time manifeſted the great Eſteem and 
| Value he had for him, and upon the Death of 
Queen Fane, his third Wife, ſent him to Flan- 
ders to draw the Picture of the Dutcheſs-Dows- 
ger of Milan, Widow to Francs Sforza, whom 
the Emperor Charles V. had recommended to 
him for a fourth Wife; but it being upon the 
King's Deſection from the Roman See; he rather 
choſe to match with a Proteſtant Princeſs, ' in 
hopes by that means r the Proteſtant 
League in Germany in his Intereſt. -Cromwel, his 
prime Miniſter, (Sir Thomas More having been 
remov'd and beheaded) propos d Anme of Clewes 
i him, but whether the King. was diflatisfy'd 
with her having made a fort of Præ- Contract 
with the Son of the Duke of Lorain, or did not 
approve her Principles being a Zwinglian, he 
was not over-fond of the match, till Cromwe!, 
who had a mind to effect ir to ſecure himſelf 
againſt the Papiſt: whom he had diſoblig d, ſent 
over Hans Holbein to draw her Picture likewiſe, 
who, as the Lord Herbert of Cherbury ſays in bis 
Hiſtory, was repreſented by this Maſter ſo very fine, 
that when the King came to ſee her Portrait, he 
immediately reſolv d to 4 her, tho it . 
1 ana 7 
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(64) 
by the ſame Account that the Painter, perhaps 
purſuant to the Inſtruqtions he had receiv d from 
Crone, had follow d the Beauty of his Fanoy 
more than that of Nature, for as. much as the 
King was pleas'd with the Picture, fo ſoon 23 
ever he ſaw the Lady he was diſgaſted at her, 
yet he afterwards' marry'd her, that he might 
not diſoblige the Princes of Germany. When 
Eraſmus wrote his Moriæ Encomium, he ſent 2 
Copy of ĩt to Hans Holbein, who reading it ws 

ſo pleas'd with the ſeveral Deſcriptions of Folly, 
that he Deſigrd all of them in the Margent, but 
having not room te draw the Whole Figures, 

he paſted a piece of Paper to the Leaves where 

he could not do it, and when he had done ſo, 

be ſent the Book to Eraſmus for a Preſent, 
Eraſimus ſeeing he had drawn the Picture of a fat 
Dutch Lover hugging his Laſs, and his Bottle, 
for the Repreſentation of an Amorous Fool, 
wrote under it, Hans Holbein, and ſo return'd the 
Book to the Painter, who to be reveng'd of him 
drew the Picture of Eraſmus for a Muſty Groper, 
that buſy'd himſelf in ſcraping up old Mx 
nuſcript: and Antiquities, and wrote under it 
Adagia. - The Original Book is in the Library at 

| Baſle, and Monſieur Charles Patin when he re- 
ſided there, defir'd leave of the Magiſtrates 10 
have the Plates of all Holbein's Figures engrav'd, 
that he might publiſh them in a new Edition of 
Moriæ Encomium: This Edition is the beſt of that 
Book, before which is prefixt the Life of Hu. 
bein at large with two Prints of him, the one 
drawn when he was Young, and the other when 
he was Old. Theſe two Prints are very much 

- unlike one another: There is alſo an Account 1 
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all his Pieces, and in whoſe Poſſeſſion they are. 
He us'd to Paint with his Left-hand, and a Print 
of him done by Hollar is ſtill extant, repreſenting. 
him drawing i that manner. Holbein not 
only drew the aforeſaid Pictures, but alſo thoſe 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. on the Wall of 
the Palace of White-hall, which periſh'd with 
it in the late Fire, Some endeavours were us'd 
to remove that part of the Wall on which theſe 
pictures were painted, but all prov'd ineffectual. 
He drew many other Pictures in England, particu- 
larly a large piece of Sir Thomas More, and his 
Family, which was lately to be ſeen at Baſils-Lye 
Houſe in Oxford-ſhire ; but ſome queſtion whe- 
ther this Picture was done all by Holbein or not. 
I have ſeen the following Terraftick upon him, 
by a Foreigner, Which I thought it not improper 
to inſert. 8 | 


"i 

Egregius Pictor magno qui gratus Eraſmo, 
Hu quantum accrevit Laus, Baſileia, tua? 

Diviſus noſtro te ſucipit Orbe Britannus 
Holbene, Orbe uno Laus tua non capitur. 


This Painter was as celebrated in Miniature, 48 
he was in Oil-Colours, and moreover perform'd 
a multitade of Deſigns for Gravers, Sculptors, 
Fewellers, &c. He liv'd and dy'd at Whitehall, 
in thoſe Lodgings which are now the Paper- 
2. 2 | 


 WENCESLAUS' HOLL AR; 


Was a Gentleman born at Prague in Bohemia, 
in the Year 1607. He was by Nature much en- 
e 8 FS -* - 0 


„ 
clin'd to Miniature and Etching, in which lad 
Art he became exceeding Famous, tho” he waz 
not a little diſencourag'd therein by his Father 
who would have had him follow other Studies, 
In the Tear 1627 he left Prague, and viicd 
many Cities of Germany, when coming at laſt to 
Colen, he waited upon the Earl of Arundel, that 
truly great and noble Patron of Arts, who waz 
there on his Embaſly to the Emperor, to Vienna, 
and afterwards came over with him ta England, 
He liv'd here for ſome time, and drew many 
Churches, Ruins, Perſons and Views, which he 
afterwards Etch'd, and which will always be in 
good Eſteem; His particular Excellency was 
Etching, and there are great Numbers of hi 
Prints in England to do him that Juſtice my 
Pen muſt not pretend to. He at laſt got into 
che Service of the Duke of York, but upon the 

breaking oug of the Civil Wars, retir'd to Au. 
werp and there died. 


ABRAHAM HONDIUS, 


Was born at Roterdam in the Year 1638. He 
was a Painter whoſe Manner was univerſal. 
He drew Hiſtory, Landskip, Cielings, and ſmal 
Figures; but above all the reſt Beaſts and Hun- 
ting Pieces were his principal Study. In all 
1 kinds his Colouring was often extrava- 
gant, and his Draft as commonly uncorrect. 
He delighted much in a fiery Tint, and a harſh 
way of Pencilling, ſo that few of his Pictures 
being without this diſtinguiſhing Mark, his 
Paintings are eaſy to be known. The Dogs and 
Huntings he drew are in good requeſt, tho 
ſome of his latter Performances are Arete, he 


„ 
being, for many Years, afflicted with the Gont ſo 
ſeverely, that he had prodigious Swellings, and 
Chalk-Stones in moſt of his Joints, the Effects of 
a fedentaty and irregular Life. This Diſtemper 
occaſion'd his Death in London, about the Year 
1691. "Fs 
Mr. FOHN HOSK#INS, 

Was a very eminent Limmer in the Reign of 
King Charles I. whom he drew, with his Queen, 
and moſt of his Court. He was bred a Face- 
Painter in Oil, but afterwards taking to Minia- 
ture, he far exceeded what he did before. He 
died in Covent - Garden about fourty Years ago. 
He had two conſiderable Diſciples, who were A- 


lexander and Samuel Cooper, the latter of whom be- 
came much the more eminent Liner. 


FAMES HOUSMAN, alias 
HUTS MAN, 


Was a Hiſtory and Face-Painter, who reſided 
in England in the time of Sir Peter Lely, and en- 
deavour'd to Rival him in the Portrait way. He 
was born at Antwerp, and bred up to Painting 
under one Bakerel, who was brought up with 
Van - Dyck in the School of Rubens. This Bakerel 
was not much inferior to Van Dyck, as is to be 
ſcen in ſeveral Churches of Antwerp, efpecially 
in that of the Augafis Monks, where Yan-Dyck 
and he have painted to out-vye each other, and 
both had Commendations in their different ways, 
tho* the Superiority was yielded to neither. Bur 
Bakerel, being a Poet, as well as a Painter, 


he wrote a Satyr upon the Feſuits, on which 
| * 


os account 
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account he was forc'd to leave the City of Ant. 
werp, ſo that Houſman having, by that means, 
loſt his Maſter, came for England. Some of his 
Hiſtory Pieces are well painted, his Colouring 
being Bright and Sanguine, and in the Airs of 
his Faces, he out-did moſt of his Country-men, 
who often know better how. to perform the 
Painting-part than to chooſe the beſt Life, or 
Execute agreeably any Deſign. Some Cupidi of 
| his were much admir'd, but what he valu'd hin. 
ſelf moſt upon, was the Picture of Catherine the 
Queen-Dowager of England. This Picture did 
him great Service, ſo that he always boaſted of 
that Performance, and call'd himſelf her Majeſty's 
Painter. He carry'd the Compliment yet far- 
ther, for in all his Hiſtorical Pieces, for a Madon. 
na, a Venus, or any ſuitable Figure, he always in- 
rroduc'd ſomething of her Reſemblance. The 
moſt famous Piece of his Performance was over 
the Altar of that Queen's Chapel at St. amel s, 
now a French Church. He died in London about 
10 Years ago, and lies buried in St. James s. 


[. 

CORNELIUS JOHNSON alias 
Was an excellent Painter both in Great and 
Little, but above all his Portraits were admira- 
bly well underſtood. He was born in, and te- 
ſided a long while at Amſter dam, from whence 
he came over to Exgland in the Reign of King 
James 1. and drew ſeveral fine Pictures after 
that King, and moſt of his Court. He alſo 
livid in the time of King Charles: I. and 
was Contemporary with Van-Dyck, but the 
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greater Fame of that Maſter ſoon eclips'd his 
Merits, tho' it muſt be own'd his Pictures had 
more of neat Finiſhing, ſmooth. Painting and 
Labour in Drepery throughout the Whole, yet 
he wanted the true Notion of - Engliſh Beauty, 
and that Freedom of Draft which the other 
was Maſter of. He died in London. | 


MARTIN JOHNSON. 


The famous Seal-Graver, was alſo an extraor- 
dinary LandsKip-Painter after Nature. He was 
bred, tis true, to graving Seals, but painted in 
his way equal to any Body. He arrivd at a 
great Excellency in Landskip-Views, which he 
ſtudy'd with Application, making a good 
Choice of che CPS Proſpects of our Coun- 
try for his Subjects, which he perform'd with 
much judgment, Freeneſs and Warmth of Colou- 
ring. Several of his Landskips are now in the 
Hands of the Curious in England, tho they are 
very ſcarce. | He died in London about the begin- 
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ning of King James Ild's Reign. 


WILLIAM De TJ EIS AR, 
Was a very neat Landskip-Painter, after the 
Manner of Elsbeimer, He was perfectly of the 
Dutch Gout, minding little Particulars more than 
the whole together. He wrought ſome time with 
Mr. Loten, the Landskip-Painter, He imitated 
various Manners, and drew ſome forts of Cat- 
tle and Birds very well. He alſo painted 
Tombs, and ſeveral forts of  Stone-work in 
ee To 


(44%) 
Imitation of Vergaʒ on He was not unckiltul in 


Painting of Architecture and Flowers, He died 
in London about 16 Years ago. | 


Mrs. ANNE #ILLIGREW, 


Was a young Gentlewoman, Daughter of Dr, 
Killigrew, Maſter of the Savoy, and one of the 
Prebendaries of Weſtminſter . She painted ſeve. 
ral Hiſtory-Pieces, as alſo ſome Portraits for 
her Diverſion exceedingly well; as likewiſe 

ſome Pieces of Still. Life. Mr. Becket did her 
picture in Mezz0-Tinto after her own Painting, 
She was alſo a Poeteſs, and wrot a Book of 
Poems which were printed. She liv'd Un. 
marry'd, and died Young about 20 Years ago. 


Mr. JOHN Z ACHART ANELLER, 


Was born at Lubeck, and Brother to the pre- 
ſent Sir Godfrey Kneller. He travell'd to Italy, and 
when he came to Expland, painted ſeveral Por- 
traits in {mall vety neat. He did alfo ſeveral 
Pieces in Still. Life exceedingly well. At laſt he 
took to Water - Colours, and copy'd divers of 
his Brother's Portraits, in Miniature, with good 
Sacceſs. He died in Covent - Garden about four 
Years ago, and lies buried in that Church. 


Major-General LAMBERT, 


Was a great Encourager of Painting, and 3 
good Performer in Flowers, as is yet to be = 
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in the Duke of Leeds's Houſe at Wimbletoy. Tis 

probable he might have learnt this Art, or at 
leaſt been further'd in it by Baptiſt Gaſpars, whom 
he receiv d into his Service at his coming to Eng- 
land, in the Time of the Civil Wars. His eldeſt 
Son Fobn Lambert Eſq; Painted alſo Faces for 
his Diverſion very well, of whom many Pictures 
are ſtill to be ſeen. This laſt Gentleman died 
about four years ago, at his Eſtate in Yorkſhire. 


PROSPER HENRICUS LANCKRINCK, 


Was of German Extraction, and as near as 
can be gueſyd; born in the year 1628. His 
Father being a Soldier of Fortune, came with 
his Wife, and only Son (this Proſper) into the 
Netherlands, and that Country being then em- 
broil'd in War, procur'd a CollonePs Command, 
which he enjoy'd not many Years, dying a Na- 
tural Death at Antwerp. His Widow being a 
diſcreet Woman, ſo manag' d her ſmall Fortune, 
as to maintain herſelf ſuĩtable to her Husband's 
Quality, and give her Son liberal Education, 
dcligning him for a Monaſtery ; but his younger 


Years diſcovering a Natural Genius to Painting, 


by bis continual Scrawling on Paper, ſhe was 
oblig'd to comply therewith, tho* with the 
greateſt Reluctancy, and put him to a Painter. 
Now, tho of this Perſon he may be ſuppos'd 
to have learnt the Rudiments of his Art, yet the 
City-Academy of Antwerp was his Chiefeſt pre- 
ceptor, His Advances in the Science were Pro- 
digious, and his Natural Genius being for Li- 
berty, led him to that delightful Branch of Pain- 
ting, Landskip, wherein he had the Advantage of 
Myn Heer Van Lyan's Collection, which is © very 
2 0 8 rge, 


krge, and full of curious Pieces of all the emi- 
nent Maſters of Europe. Mr. Lanckrinck made 
his principal Study after the Pictures of Titian 
and Salvator Roſa, and by his great Art was ſoon 
taken notice of by the Cariom. His Mother dy- 
ing, and coming to ſome Fortune young ard 
admir'd for his Performances, he reſolv'd to 
come for England, where he met with a recep- 
tion ſuitable to his great Merit. Sir Edward 
Sprag, that noble Sea- Commander, being a great 
Lover of Painting, became his Patron, recom- 
mending him to ſeveral Perſons of Quality, 
and the Vir tuo of that time, among whom 
was Sir William Williams, whoſe Houle was en- 
tirely furniſhyd with this Maſter's Pictures, yet 
which was not long after moſt unfortunately 
burnt ; ſo that of this great Painter, there ate naw 


but very few finiſh'd Pieces remaining, he having 


beſtow'd the greateſt part of his time, while in 
England, on that Gentleman's Pictures. He was 
allo much courted by Sir Peter Lely, who em- 
ploy'd him in Painting the Grounds, Landskips, 
Flowers, Ornaments, and ſometimes the Drape- 
ries of thoſe Pictures he intended to gain Eſteem 
by. As to his Performances in Landskip only, 
they were wonderful, both as to the Invention, 
Harmony, Colouring and Warmth ; but aboye 
all ſurprizingly Beautiful and Free in their Skies, 
which by general Conſent excell'd all the Works 
of the molt eminent Painters in that kind. This 
may appar by ſome Pieces of his, yet to be ſeen 
in the Cuſtody of thoſe curious Lovers of Art, 
Mr Henle, Mr Trevor and Mr Auſten, the Father of 
which laſt was his great Friend and Patron. His 
Vicus are generally broken, rude mg fn 


having in them ſame glarings of Light well ; wal 
e- 
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derſtood, and warmly Painted. The only Cei- 
ling I know of his Painting, was at Richard Rent , 
Eſq; at Cauſham in Wiltſhire, near Bath, which is 
worth ſeeing. He practis'd moreover draw- 
ing by the Life, and ſucceeded well in ſmall Fi- 
gures, Which were a great Ornament to his 
Landskips, and wherein be imitated the Manner 
of Titian. Mr. Lanckrinck being of a debonnair 
Temper, acquir'd a numerous Acquaintance, 
among whom was Mr. Robert Hewit, who being a 
great Lover of Painting, at his Death left behind 
him a large and noble Collection of Pictures. Our 
Artiſt was not only a good Bottle- Companion, 
and excellent Company, but alſo a great Favou- 
rite of the Ladies, thro his exceeding Complai- 
ſance, and comely Appearance. But amidſt all 
theſe Delights, little of the latter part of his 
Life was employ'd in Painting, they being be- 
liev'd to have much ſhorten'd his Days, for he 
died in his middle Age in Auguſt 1692. None 
of his time gave greater Teſtimony of 2 true 
Love to, and a great Knowledge in Painting than 
Mr. Lanckrinck, witneſs his noble and well-choſen 
Collection of Pictures, Drawings, Prints, An- 
tique Heads and Models that he left behind him, 
moſt of which he brought from beyond Sea. | 


Vr. LANIER, 


Was a Painter well skild in the Italian Hands. 
He was employ'd by King Charles I. beyond Sea, 
to purchaſe that Collection made by him, the firſt 
Prince we ever had that promoted Painting in 
England, to whom he was Cloſer-keeper. He 
gave a particular Mark, by which we diſtin- 


guiſh all the Things of this kind which he 


brought 


*%. 
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brought over. By reaſon of the Troubles that 
enſu'd, we can give, no Account of his Death 
but that before he died, he had the mortigcs, 
_ tion to fee that Royal Collection diſpers d. | 


MARCELIUS LAURON, „ 


Was born at the Hague in the year 1653, and 
firſt brought up under his Father, who was 3 
Face and Landskip-Painter. Afterwards he was 
put to a Hiſtory-Painter at the Hague, with 
whom he ſtaid not long. Then being very 
„he came over with his Father to Eng- 
land, where he was once more plac'd with a pain · 
ter, one La Zoon, whom not having any great 
Opinion of, he was turn'd over to Mr Fleſbeer, 
with whom heſerv'd his Time. When he came 
ro Work for himſelf, he made it his Endeavour 
to follow Nature very cloſe, ſo that his Manner 
was wholly his own. He was a general Painter, 
and imitated other Maſters Hands exactly well, 
He Painted well, both in Great and Little,and was 
nànm exact Drafts- man; but he was chiefly famous 
D for Drapery, wherein he exceeded moſt of his 
| Contemporaries. He was likewiſe fam'd for Pi- 
Etures in Little, commonly call'dConverſation-Piece:, 
There are ſeveral Prints extant aſter this Malter, 
both in Mezzo Tinto and Engraving. He died 
of a Conſumption, about the Age of 52 at Rich- 
mond in Surrey, where he lies buried, 


Sir PETER LELY + 
Was born in Weſtphalia in Ommen in the 
year 1617. He was bred up for ſome time => 
IE Wh, | Tag be; 
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Hague, and afterwards committed to the Cate 
of ohe De Grebber. Coming over to England inthe 
year 1641. he for ſome time follow'd the Naru- 
ral Bent of his Genius, and Painted Landilip 
with ſmall Figures, as likewiſe Hiſtorical Com- 
poſitions z. but at length finding Face-Painti 
more encourag'd here, he turn'd his Study that 
way, wherein, in a ſnorttime, he ſucceeded fo well 
that he ſurpaſꝰ d all his Contemporaries in Eu- 
rope. In his younger Days he was very defirous 
to finiſh the Courſe of his Studies in Italy, but 
being hinder'd from going thither by the great 
Buſineſs he was etually involvꝰd in, he refolv'd 
to make himſelf amends by getting the beſt 
Drawings, Prints and Paintings of the moſt cele- 
brated Italian Hands. This he ſet about ſo in- 
duſtriouſly, that at length he obtain d what he 
ſought after, and may well be ſaid to have 
had the beſt choſen Collettion of any of his Time. 
Among theſe we muſt reckon the better part of 
the Arundel Collection, which he had from that 
noble Family, many of the Drawings whereof 
were fold at prodigious Rates at his Death, bear- 
ing upon them his uſual mark of P. L. What 
Advantage he had from this Expedient, may ſuf- 
ficiently appear by that wonderful Style in Pain- 
ting, which he acquir'd by his daily converfin 
with theWorks of thoſe great Men. In his corre 
Draft, and beauriful Colouring ; bur more eſpe. 
cially in the graceful Airs of his Heads, and the 
pleaſing Variety of his Poſtures, together with 
the genteel and looſe management of the Drape. 
ries, he excell'd moſt of his Predeceſſors, and will 
be a laſting Pattern to all ſucceeding Artiſts, 
However, the Criticks ſay he preferr'd almoſt in 
all his Faces a languiſhing Air, long Eyes, and a 
1 e 
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Drowzy Sweetnels peculiar to himſelf, for which 


they reckon him a Manneriſt; and that he re- 
cain'd a little of the Greeniſh Caſt in his Complexi- 
ons, not eaſily forgetting the Colours he had us d 
in his Lendskips, which laſt Fault, how true ſoever 
at firſt,'tis well known he left off in his latter days. 
But whatever of this kind may be objected againſt 
this great Painter, tis certain his Works are 
in great Eſteem abroad, as well as here, and 
they are both equally valu'd and envy'd; 
for, at that time, no Country exceeded his Per. 
fections, as the various Beauties of that Age re. 
preſented by his Hand, ſufficiently evince; He 
frequently did the Lands&ips in his own Pictures, 
after a different Manner from all others, and 
better than moſt Men could do. He was like. 
wiſe a good Hiſtory-Painter, as many Picces 
now among us Can ſhow. His Creyon-Drafis 
are alſo admirable, and thoſe are commonly 

reckon'd the moſt valuable of his Pieces, which 
were all done entirely by his own Hand, with- 
out any other Aſſiſtance. Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke, then Lord Chamberlain, recommended 
him to King Charles I. whoſe Picture he drew, 


when Priſoner at Hampton-Court. . He was allo 


much favour'd by. King Charles II. who 
made him his principal Painter, Knighted him, 
and would frequently converſe with him as 3 
Perſon of good natural Parts, and acquir'd 
Knowledge, fo that it is hard to determine, 
whether he was the more compleat Painter or 
Gentleman. He was. well known to, and 
much reſpected by the People of greateſt Emi- 
nence in the Kingdom. Becoming enamour'd 
of a beautiful Engliſh Lady, he after ſome time 
Marry'd her. His Eſtate and Family till _ 
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at Cue in the County of Surrey, a Place to which 
he often retir'd in the latter part of his Life. 
This great Artiſt died of an Apoplexy in Londer, 
in the Year 1680, and the 63d of his Age. 
There is a Marble Monument with his B rais d 
for him in Covent-Garden Church, where he lies 
buried, whereof the Carving was perform'd by 
ſaid, by Mr. Flatman. A Copy of the latter is 
as follows : EET Ns tudor 


Hic fitus eff Petrus Lelius, 

In Anglid Fam & Divitiis crevit; 
Primus ſcilicet in Arte Pictoria Magiſter, 
Ile Secundus erit qui felicius imitabitur. 
Mir Tabellas animavit, quibus Pratium 
Longe hinc diſſita ſtatuent Secula; 
Ipſe interim digniſſimus cui Statua decernatar, 
ud ejus in ſeros Nepotes referatur Gloria. 
Obit Nowvembris 30. Die, Oy" ſuz 63. Fa- 

$+/ | lutis MDCLXXX. 


Prob Dolor ! ut cujus Penicillo tanta Venuſtas, 

Reddit adhuc Vives tot poſt ſua Funera Vultus ; 

loſe Cadaver iners, & tetro Pulvere miſtus 

Nunc jaceat. Cum ſe primꝭ ſubduxerat Unus 

Lelius, innumeri ſurgunt de Gente Minorum 

Pictores, auſi fragiles tentare Colores: _ 

Sic poſt quam occubuit Sol Anreus, Aſtra repent? 
Mille ſuos pandunt Cæli Laquearibus Ignes, 
 Quanquam Mille licet vix Umbram Unius adæquaur. 

Petre Vale, nunquam merits te Laude ſequemur, 

Majorem Inoidid ; neque noſtro Carmine wives 

Ni te Gibbonius Spirantem in Marmore fingat, 


BAL- 
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BALTHAZAR VanLEMENS, 


Was a Hiſtory-Painter of a good Family in 
Flanders, and born at Antwerp. His ſmall Pieces 
of Hiſtory are very pleaſing and well Colour d- 
His Manner was Free, and often very Graceful. 
His Misfortunes in the latter part of his Life, 
wherein he was oſten in Trouble, might very 
well give a check to his Fancy, which made 
him proſtitute his Pencil to every Undertaking 
that produc d preſent Profit, fo that tis no 
wonder, if many of his latter Performances were 
really very much below himſelf. His Drawing: 
and Sketches are excellent, and by ſome thought 
much better than many of his finiſh'd Pieces. He 
died in London, in the Year 1704. 


Mr. WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, 


Was a good Engliſh Painter in Perſpective, Ar- 
chĩtecture and Landskip. He began in Difem- 
per, but afterwards took to Oil-Painting. He 
was Concern'd in the Contriving and Adorning 
fome part of the Royal-Excharige: He died in 
London about 35 Years ago. 


FOHN LOTEN, 


Was a Hollander, and a Landskip-Painter. 
He liv'd and painted many Years here, in a Man- 
ner Very Sylvan, like the Glades and Ridings of 
our Parks in England. He is, for the molt part, 
very cold in his Colouting, which is mixt with 
an unpleafant Darkneſs ; however he underſt 
well the Diſpoſition, of Lights and * 
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Hed ;ofted parti (449 A ken Trees, which 
delighted particularly in Oaken Trees, which 
he almoſt every where introduc'd into his pi- 
Aures. His Landskips are generally very large: 
He did many Storms at Land, accompany'd with 
Showers of Rain, rearing up of Trees, Diſhings 
of Water and Water-Falls, Cattle. running ro 
ſhelter, and the like, which he had a — 45 
Genius to, and Excellence in. Theſe Pieces were 
admirably good. He paimed alſo many Views 
of the Alps in Swiſſerland, no he liv'd ſeve- 
ral Tears. His Works abound among us, fo 
that tis eaſy to be ſeen whether this Chatacter 
of him be juſt or not. He dy'd in London about 


25 Years ago. 


„ 


Mr. THOMAS MANBI, - | 


3” | | 
Was a good Engliſh Larnidskip-Painter, who "| 
had been feveral 98 in Taly, and conſequentiyx | 
painted much after the alan manner. He was 1 
famous for bringing over a good Collection of I 
Pictures, which were fold at the Bangnetting- . 
Houſe about the latten end of King Charles IId's = 
Reign. HE dy*din London about 14 or 15 Tears 


— 
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DANIEL MTTENS, 
Was a Dureh Fortratt. Painter in King Tame, 
and King Charles It's Time. He painted the 
Pictures of thoſe two Kings, the latter of which 
no in the Poſſeſſion of the preſent Lord Trea- 
lurer. Some of his Pictures have been taken 
5 G g = 4:5 
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for Van-Dyck's, whoſe Manner he imitated; Hig 


Head is alſo to be ſeen among thoſe of that great 
Maſter, who painted his Picture. He had a 
Penſion from King Charles I, being his Majeſty's 
principal Painter, and upon Van- Dyck s arrival 
in England, tho he loſt his Place, yet his Penſion 
was continu'd to his Death.  _ 


E, O. 5 
Mr. ISAAC OLIVER; 


Was a very famous Limner, who flouriſt'd 
about the latter end of the Reign of Queen El; 


 2.abeth, He was eminent both for Hiſtory and 
Faces, many Pieces of which were in the poſſeſſion 


ofthe lateDuke of Norfolł, and being a very good 
Deſigner, his Drawings were finiſh'd ro a migh- 


ty perfection, ſome of them being admirable 


Copys after P iano, &c. He recciv'd ſome 
Light in that Art from Frederico Zucchero, who 
came into England in that Reign. He was very 
neat and curious in his Limnings, as may be 
ſeen by ſeveral Hiſtory-Pieces of his in the 
Queen's Clofer, He was likewiſe a I good 

fry and 


Oil. painter in Little. He died between 


threeſcore in King Charles Iſt's time, and was 
buried in Black- Fryars, where there was a Mo- 
nument ſet up for him with his Bufo, all which 
has been ſince deſtroy'd by Fire. I have ſeen a 


Print of him with chis Latin Inſcription un- 


der it ; 
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© ISAACUS OLERUS ANGLUS, Pico. 

"Ad vivum Letes 75 pings Ld Valtus, 1 
Oliotre, Oculos mirifice bi capiunt. 5 
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Mc. PETER OLIVER © 


Was Son of the before-mention'd, who had 
Inſtructed him in his Art. He became exceedin 
eminent in Miniature, inſomuch that he our-di 
his Father in Portraits. He drew King Fames 
I. Prince Henry, Prince Charles, and moſt of 
the Court at that time. He livd to near 
Threeſcore, and was bury'd in the ſame place 
with his Father, about the Year 1664. | 


e 
Mc. E EN RT P AER 


Was firſt Diſciple of Barlow, and afterwards of 
Stone, the famous Copyer. He was brought up 
a Scholar, and ſpent ſome time at one of our 
Univerſities, He painted under Mr. Stone ſeveral 
Years, but afterwardsfell ro painting Faces by the 
Life, yet his Talent ſeem'd to be for Copying. 
Hecopy'd with great Aſſiduity the greateſt part of 
the Hiſtory-Pieces of the Royal Collection in Eng: 
land, and in ſeveral of them he had good Succelss ** 
What he ſeem'd to want was a Warmth and 
Beauty of Colouring. He dy d in Lopdon- about 
be eri 
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M. THOMAS PEMBROKE, 


Wasboth- 2a Hiſtory and Face. Painter, and Diſci- 
ple of Lareen, whoſe Manier he imitated. 
red ſeveral pictures for the Earl of Bath, 


con- 
JOG with one Mr. Woodfield, a Diſciple of 


Fuller, and now living. He died in London in 
" the 28th Year of his Age, and about 20 Years 


fince. 
8 FACOB PEN, 


Was a Datch Hiſtory-Bainter i in the Reign of 
King, Charles II. He was excellent both in Draw- 


, Colouring and Compoſition. and died in 
— 22 Yeats ago. | | 


NM. EDW ARD PIERCE, © 
Was a good Hiſtory and Landskip-Painter, 

in the Reigns of King Charles I. and II. He alſo 
drew Architecture, Perſpective, &c. and was 
much eſteem an: hip time. Little of his work 
now remains, the Aenne er part having been 
deſtroy'd by the ry Fire in x666. It Chiefly 
conſiſted: of Altar-Pieces, Cielings of Churches, 
and the e, of which Taft forr there is one yet 
remaining done by him in Covent Garden Church 

where are to be found many admirable Parts 
of a good Pencil: He works ſome time for 
Fun · Byel, and ſeveral Pieces of his Perſurmance 
ae to be ſeen. at Belveir-Caftte in Zeiceſfterſtire, 
the. noble Seat of-che Duke — He died 
in London about 40 Tears ago; ] caving” behind 
lim three Sons; enen famous in their 
different ways. One we Car- 


ver 


5 ;) 
ver Ws. as appears by a noble Marble f 
of his doing at Hamp 


fos-Court, There is a fine 
Head of Mr. Pierce, the Father, in Mr. Scamer the 
Goldſmirh's poſſeſſion, which was painted by 
Dobſon. 


Me. FRANCIS. 4 PIPER, 


Was the So of a Kentiſh Gentleman, deſcen- 
ded from a Walken Family. His Father havi 

a plentiful Eſtate, gave this, his Eldeſt Son, a 
beral Education, ** would have had him apply 
himfelf ro rhe Studies of Learning, of have been 
a Merchant; but his Genius leading him wholly 
to Deſigning, he cou'd not fix to any particular 
Science, or Buſineſs, beſides the Art to which he. 
naturally inclin d. Drawing took up all his 
Time, and all his Thoughts; and being of gay, 
facetious Humour, his + Mane; was Humorous 
or Comical. He delighted in drawing Ugly 
Faces, and had a Talent fo particular for it, t 
he wou'd, by a tranſient View, of any Remark- 
ble Face of Mati of Woman that he met in the 
Street, Nie the Likeneſs fo Exact in his Me- 
mory, that when he expreſs'd it in the Draft, 
the Spectator, who knew the 8 wou 
have thought the Perſon had Sat ſeveral times 
for ir, is faid of him, that he _ Steal a 

Face; and a Mah that Was not handſome cnoug 

to defire to Tee * 4 ſat in danger in bis 

Campany had a Fancy iar to himſelf 

in his Travel: * He 1 1 often go away, and 

let his Friends know nothing of his departure, 
make the Tour of Ka ai the Netherlands, 2 
Foot and ſotnetimes his 0 'd him as far 


ads had He eu are ig Friends and, | 
G8} "IE h 
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Relations of his Return, any mbre than he gave 
them notice of his intended Abſence, Which he 
did to ſurprize them alternatively with Sorrow 
and Joy. By this means, at ſcveral times, he 
Travell'd thro” Part of Fah, Part of Spain, France, 
Germany, the Netherlands and Holland. The grea. 
teſt Curioſities that he . ſought after were the 
Works of the Painters, which he examin'd eve- 
ry where with Pleaſure and Judgment, and 
form'd to himſelf a Manner of Defien, which no 
Man, in that kind, ever Excell'd, and, perhaps, 
_ever Equall'd. Having a good Eſtate of his own, 
and being Generous, . as moſt Men of Gemini are, 
he wou'd never take any thing for his Drew. 
ing. He drew 'em commonly over a Bottle, which 
he Lov'd fo well, that he ſpent great part of his 
Hours of Pleafure in aFatcrn. This was the occz- 
fion, that ſome of his bet Pieces, eſpecially ſuch 
as are as Large as the Life, are in thoſe Houſes, 
particularly at Mr, Holms's, at the Aditre Tavern in 
Stocks-Market, where there is a Room, call'd the 
Amſterdam, which is adorn'd with his Picture 
in Black and White. The Room takes its Name 
from his Pieces, which repreſenting a Feſwit, 1 
Quaker preaching, ſome other Preachers of mol 
Religions, that were liable to be Exposd, 
was call'd the Auf er dam, as containing an Image 
of almoſt as mai.y Religions as are Profeſs d in 
that Free City. The two moſt remarkable Fi. 

gures are the Jeſuit, and the Quaker, Wherein the 
differing Paſſjons of thoſe two.Sefts are To admi- 
rably well expreſs'd, that there appears no want 
of Colours to render em Lively and Perfect. He 
Drew alſo other merry Pieces for one Mr Shepherd 
a Vintner, at the Bal in Weftminfer, which Mr 
Helms parchas'd to make his ColleQion of ti 
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Maſter's pieces the more Compleat, and the be- 
neſit of ſhewing them has not been a little ad- 
vantageous to his Houfe. Mr. Le Piper drew a- 
nother famous Droli-Piece, repreſenting a Con- 
fable, with his Mirmidons, in very Natural and 
Diverting Paſtures. He ſeldom defgn'd after 
the Life, and neglected the Parr of Colouring : 
But yet he ſometimes, tho very rarely, Colour d 
ſome of his Pieces, and, as we are inform'd, was 
not very unſucceſsful in it. He was a great ad- 
mirer and Imĩtator of Auguſtine Carracci, Rem- 
brant Van Rhine's and Hems&irk's Manner of De- 
ſion, and was always in Raptureg when he ſpoke 
of Titiaw's Colouring: For, notwithſtanding he 
never had Application enopgh ro make himſelf 
Maſter of that Part of his Art, he always admir'd 
it in thoſe that were, eſpecially the aliens, He 
Drew the Pictures of ſeveral of his Friends in 
Black and White, and maintain'd a Character of 
Truth, which ſhew'd, that if he had though 
fic to beſtow ſo much time, as was neceſſary to 
perfect himſelf in Colouring, he wou'd have i- 
valfd the beſt of our Portrait- Painters in their 
Reputations. Towards the latter end of his Life, 
having brought his Circumſtances into a nar- 
rower Co than he found them on his Fa- 
ther's Deu he ſometimes took Money. He 
drew ſome Defiens for Mr. Iſaue Becket, who per- 
form'd them in Mezzo-Finto. Thoſe Drafts were 

ly done at a Tavern; and, whenever he 
pleas'd, he cou'd Draw enough in half an Hour 


to furniſh a Week's work for Becket. His Inven- = 


tion was fruitful,” and his Drawing bold and true. 
He underſtood Landskip-Painting, and Perform'd | 
in it to Perfection. He was S a great 
Maſter in perſpective. In Detigning of his Land- 
<9 Wi © kips 


- always carry'd a Long Book about him, 


le offen faid, he wiſh d be bad 


207 (ese 
skips he had a Manner peculiar to himſelf. 


. 


Draw, he open d, and Looking thro" it, made 
the lower Corner of the middle of the Book his 
Point of Sight, by which when he bad form'd 
his View, he directed his PerſpeRive, and finiſt'd 
his Picture. His Hand was ready, his Strokes 
bold; and, in his Exching, ſhort, He Erch'd ſe- 
veral Things himſelf, generally on OvalSilver- 
Plates for his Friends, who being, moſt of em, 
as hearty Lovers of the Battle as himſelf,” they 
put em to thoſe Uſeg that were moſt ſerviceable 
to them over their Glaſſes, and made Lide with 
em for their Tobacco- Boxes. He Drew feveral 
of the Grand Signior's Heads for Sir Pu Ryraurs 
Hiſtory of the Turist, which were Engrav'd by 
Mr. Elder. In the latter part of his Lite he ap- 
ply'd himſelf to the Study and Practice of Ms- 
delling in Wax, in Baſſo- Relieuo, in which manner 
he did abundance. of things with good ſucceſt 
thought of it ſooner, 
for that ſort of Wark ſuited better with his Genius 
than any. Had he liv'd longer, he wou d have 
 arriv'd to a great Perfection in it. Being one 
time at a Tavern with Mr. Faithorng ir. Start be 
Graver, and others, he Skeich'd d with a 
Coal on a. Trencher, and gave it Mr. Foithors, 
who touch'd upon it; in the mei time Mr. L. 
Piper drew another on another Trencher, and cx+ | 
chang'd it with Mr. Faithorns: for that which he 
had touch'd. They did thus ten times, and be- 
tween em wrought up theHeads to ſuch a height 

of Force, that nothing cou'd be better dane in 
the kind, Theſe Trenchers are ſtilliextant, but 
ve cou'd not hear in whoſe Hande they are at 
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| yo, Some time before his Death an 
Eſtate fell to him, by the Deceale of his I 
when giving himſelf a new Liberty, on the enlat- 
gh Forrunc, he fell into a Fever by his free 
— of Living, and making uſe of an Ignorant 
argen to Let him Blood, the Fellow prick d 
an Artery, Which Accident prov'd mortal. He 
was very fat and t, — that might con- 
tribute to the misfortune: chat happen d ro him 
in being let Blood; Bur however heavy his Bo- 
dy was, his Mind was always ſprightly and gay. 
He was never out of Humdkr web Dull, and 
he borrow'd more time from his Mirth to give 
to his Studies, he had certainly been an Honour 
to his Country. He dy'd in Allman Bury about 
8 Years ago, yet lives ſtill in the Memory of his 
Acquaintance with the Character of an Accom- 
pliſh'd Gentleman, and a great Maſter in bis Art. 
His Pieces are ſcatter d up — down, chiefly in 
this City, and the beſt, — moſt of them, are in 
the hands af Mr. L: Piper, his Brother, a Merchant 
of Ladin. His was carried from Chrift. 


Church Hoſpital, to the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Bermondſey in Seuthwark, were tWas Bü- 
REMIGIUS Far LEMPUT. 
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the Great Iralians. He was Native of * 
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r 
was: much encourag'd. His Pieces ſometimes, 
through the Advantage of Time upon them, 
pals for that great Maſters, now Age has a little 
_embrown'd- the Tine, ſoftned the Colouring, 

and perhaps conceal d ſome part of the Rifnck, 
whereof he ſtands accus'd by the Criticks. He 
had 150 l. for Copying Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. in one Piece after Holbein, being the Famous 
Picture that was on the Wall at Whitehall, which 
was afterwards burnt. He was very famous for 
rhe beſt Collection of Drawings and Prints of 
any of his Time. It was he that bought the ce- 
lebrated Piece of King Charles I. on Harleback 
by Van- Dyck, now at Hampton- Court, fat a ſmall 
matter in the Time of the Troubles, which car- 
rying over to Avtwerp, he was there bid 1000 
Guinea's for it, and ſtood for 500; but think- 
Ing that not enough, he brought it over to 
England again, where the Times being turn d, 
and he ſtill inſiſting on the ſame Sum, he had the 
Picture taken from! him by due courſe of Law, 
after it had coſt him a great deal of Money io 
defend. 'He died in London about 30 years | 
ago. 5 9 W 2 8 Th * 


70 HEN RIL ET Eg 
Was born in London in the year 1646. He 
was an excellent Engliſh Portrait-Painter, who 
arrived ro his great Sil in that Province, thro 
the Inſtruction of Mr Zonſt, an extraordinary 
Dutch Maſter, of whoſe Manner he retain d 
much, tho" perhaps with him he wanted the 
choicelt Notions of Beauty; but for the Faint. 
ing Part of a Face; fe have exceeded him of 
any Nation whatſoever. Had not the Gout, an 
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Enemy to the Sedentary and Studious, carry*d- 
him off, we might have d a Riley to a2 
Venetian Bombelli, or to all that the French Acade- 
my has produc d, in that Manner of Painting. to 
"this day. His Fame roſe upon the Death of Sir 
Peter Lely, at which time he was recommended 
to the favour of King Charles Il. by Mr ea, 
whoſe Picture he drew. He was afterwards em- 
ploy'd in Drawing ſome of the King's Children, 
and at laſt his Majeſty fat to him himſelf. He alſo 
drew King James II. and his Queen, and King 
William and Queen Mary upon the 'Revolution, 
when he was ſworn their Majeſties Painter. He 
was very diligent in the Imitation- of Nature, and 
Studying the. Life rather than any particular 
Manner, by which means he attain'd a-pleaſanr 
and moſt agreeable Style pf Painting. His Excel. 
lence was conſin'd to a Head, a great number of 
which do him Juſtice, even in the beſt Collection,. 
of our Nation. He was Modeſt and Courteous 
in his Behaviour, and of an engaging Conyerſa- 
tion. He died in the year 1691, at 45 years of 
Age, and lies buried in Biſhops-Gare Church. 


PETER ROESTRATEN, + 


Was born at Haerlem, and Diſciple of Frans 
Hals, whoſe Manner he ar firſt follow'd, but af- 
terwards falling into Stil, Life, and having per- 
form'd an extraordinary Piece, that Sir Peter Lely 
ſhew'd to King Charles, and which his Majeſty ap- 
prov'd, he was encourag d to purſue that way, 
which he continu'd to his dying Day. He was 
an excellent Maſter in that kind of Painting, viz. 
in Gold and Silver Plate, Gems, Shells, 17 
Inſtruments, &. to all whieh he gave an * 


— 


aſical 
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ſuai Luſtre in his Colouripg, and for which his 
Pictures beat a good price. *Tis faid, that one 
day promiſing to ſhew a Friend à Whole: Length 
of his Maſter Frans Hals, and thro a litile deſay, 
his Friend growing impatient ro fee it, he ud. 
denly call'd-up his Wife (his Maſter's Daughter, 
whom he had marry'd) and told him the was a 
Whole Length of that Maſter. He died laſt Sum. 
mer was three years in James Street, Covent- 

Garden, and lies bury"d in that Church. | 


Mrs. SUSANNAH PENELOPE ROS, 


Wife to Mr Roſe theJeweller, now living, and 
Daughrer to Mr Richard Gibſon the Dwarf, be- 
fore-mention'd, by whom ſhe was inſtructed in 
Water - Colours, and wherein the perform'd to 
 Admiration, She not only Copy'd finely, but 
allo drew exceedingly well, after the Life in 
Little. She died about 6 years. ago, at 48 
years of Age, and lies buried in Covent-Gardm 
"FAMES ROUSSEAU. 

Was a French Landskip-Painter, born at Paris 
He had great part of his Inſtruction from Har- 
man van Swanevelt, who marry'd a Relation of 
his, He afrerwards Travell'd to Itahy, where he 
Study d ſome years, and perfected himſeff in 
Architecture, Perſpective and Landskip, by fol- 
lowing the Manner of the moſt eminent Painters 
in that kind, and Studying the Antiquities.” Re- 
turning to Paris, he was wholly employ'd, for 
ſome years, by the King at Marhy, andelfewhete ; 
but leaving that Service upon the Perſecution, he 
Wh 2 7 
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retir'd to Swiſſer land. from whence he was in- 
vited to return by Monſieur Lowves v, chief Mi- 
niſter of State, upon all the Promiſes of In- 
demnity imaginable, to finiſh what he had 
begun; which, refuſing to do, he notwith- 
anding made a. Preſent to the King of 
is Drafts and Deſigns for that purpoſe, and 
moreover nominated a Perſon to perform the 
Work. After a little ſtay in Swiſerland he came 
for Holland, from whence he was invited over to 
England by the Duke of Mowntague, who em- 
ploy'd him at his ſtately Houſe in Bloomsbury. 
Upon his cotning over hither, he farther im- 
prov'd himſelf in the Study of Landilip, and 
added his Beautiful Groups of Trees to the many 
Drafts he made after Nature, in ſeveral parts 
of this Kingdom. His Views are commonly 
Sylvan and Solid, his Waters of all kinds, welt 
underſtood and. tranſparent, his Fire-Grownds 
great, and generally well broke; and in a Word, 
the whole very Agrecable and Harmonious His 
Skill in Arehĩtecture made him often introduce 


Figures aſter the Manner of Peuſſin. Many of his 
Pictures are to be ſcen at Hampton - Court, over the 
Doors; hut far greater numbers are at his Grace 
the Duke ol Mountague's in Bloombury, where in 
conjunction with La Foſſe and Baptiſt the Flower - 
Painter, he did the Stair- Caſe, and many other 

parts of that magnificent, Fabrick, He had all 
due Encouragement. from that noble Peer, Who 
allow d him a penſion during Lite, Which, how- 


ever laſted but few years after. the finiſhing, of his 


Grace's Houſe, When we ſpeak. of Painters, 


we commonly mean what relates. to the Perfor- 
mance ot their Art, and that we have chiefly 
f | ha 3 


Buildings into his Landskips ; as he did alfo ſmall. 
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confin'd ourſelves to in this Account; but in 
treating of this Perſon, we might lay a better 
Scene before us of many Inſtances of Humanity, 
Joyn'd with his Pious and Charitable Acts, eſpe- 
cially that at his Death, in bequeathing almoſt 
all he had to his poor ſuffering Brethren of the 
Proteſtant Perſwaſion here in England. He dy'd 
in London about 12 years ago. He executed with 
his own Hand ſeveral Prints in Aqua Forty after 
his own Landskips, from whence we may form 
a better Idea of this Maſter's Works. Theſe Plates 


are now in the Poſſeſſion of Mr Cooper, the Print 


Seller. | * 
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G48 PAR SMITZ, better known 


by the Name of Magdalen Smith, 


Was a Dutch Painter, who came over to Eng- 
land about 25 years ago. He pradctis'd his Pro- 
feſſion ſome time in DR - 15 * 
upon the Encouragement of a uality, 
Which Bo had inrocted in his Art, af oak 
whom he receiv'd a conſiderable Penſion, he 
waited on her Ladyſhip over to Ireland, where he 
gain'd the greateſt Efteem, and had very large 
Prizes for his Work. He painted Portraits in 
Oyl of a ſmall fize , but his Inclination led him 
moſt to Drawing of Magda len, from whence he 
had his Name, and whereof he drew a great 
number by a certain Eng/iſh Gentlewoman, 
who paſt for his Wife. Theſe Magdalen Were 
very gracefully - difpos'd, beautifully colour d 
expreſſing the Character of Grief and DR 
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and the iybole- Together handſomely order d. Mer 

Smitz; had moreover a particular Talent for Pain- 
ting Fruit and Flowers, inſomuch that one 
Bunch of Grapes of his performance was ſold in 
Ireland for 40 l. Sterling. He ſeldom fail'd to in- 
troduce -a Thiſtle into the Fore-Ground of his 
Magdalens, which he Painted after Nature with 

wonderful neatneſs. He inſtructed with Succeſs 

ſeveral Scholars, who have fince made good Pro- 

ficiency in the Art; but though he got a great 
deal of Money by theſe and other means, yet thro. 
his irregular way of Living, he 959 poor in 
Dublin about 17 Fears ago. oo 


Mr, THOMAS STEVENSON, 


Was bred up under A and became a — 
Painter, not only in Landskip, but alſo in Fi- 
gures and Architecture in Diftemper. He was 
eſpecially eminent for Scene- Painting, tho' his 
Works ate not ſo much in eſteem at this day, as 
when he liv'd. 


Mr. 7 0 HN STONE, 


Was an extraordinary copier in che Reigns of: 
King Charles I. and II. He was bred up under 
Croſs, and having the Foundation of an exqui- 
ſue Drafts - man perform d ſeveral admirable Co- 
pics, after many good Pictures in Eugland. He 
did a great num _ them, and they are rec- 
kon'd among the fineſt of any Engizh Copier; 

He did alſo ſome Imitations after fuck Maſters as 
he more particularly fancy'd, which Perfor- 
mances of his are ſtill had in great Repute, and 
— into the beſt — * He 
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of ſome 
the 24th of  Augwp, 


London 


i653 and lies buried iii St, Marrins. 
PETER Sr00P, 


with Ry mY Jn the arrival of 55 
1 51 in England, who Painted in the ſame Way, 
his Pictures were not fo much valu d by neafon 
of the greater Excellency of that Maſter. This 
op etch d feveral Prints of Horſes, as 
| | Dowager's Publick Entry. He died 
1 here about 10 years ag. 


Mt. ROBERT: STREATER; 


Fainting and Deſighing under D Moulin. Be- 
ng a Perſon of great Induſtry, as well as Caps 
city, he arri d to a; very eminent degree in di. 
vers Branches of his Art, — a | 
Architecture and 
all of his Time in Eng 

2 Maſter by the Tru of his — and 

Learning of Fore-ſhortning is Figures, 2 

may be hen by his Works: He was alfocxcel- 
2 Landikip, having a mighey Freedom of 
Pencilling with equal Invention ; and was more 
over remarkable for Srl 
there are ſome Fruit of his Painting, yet ta be 


Was born in the Year 1624; and bred up o 


Life, inlo much that 
Een 
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ſeen, which are of the higheſt Lallan Guſto, both 
for Pencilling, Judgement and Compoſition. 
To do him but common juſtice, he was the 
greateſt, and moſt Univerſal Painter that ever 
England bred, which we owe, in ſome meaſure, 
to his Reading, he being reputed a very good 
Hiſtorian, which no doubt contributed not a lit- 
tle to his Perfection in that way of Painting. He 
had alſo a very good Collection of Tralian Books, 
Drawings and Prints after the bM Maſters, was 
always very vigilant in Drawing in the Acade- 


conragement of Youth ; and, in a Word, he may 
well be eſteem' d the compleateſt Drafts-man of 
his Time. Upon the Happy Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. he was made his Majeſty's Serjeant- 
Painter, his Merit having recommended him to 
that Prince, Who was a judge of Painting, and 
conſequently knew well how to reward it. At 
length by continual Study and Aſſiduity, he be- 
came ſo afflicted with the Stone, that it made the 
latter part of his Life anxious to him, inſomuch 
that to get rid of bis Pains, which were moſt 
intollerable, he reſoly d to be Cut, which Kin 

Charles hearing of, and having a great kindne 

for him, he ſent on purpoſe to France for a Sur- 

geon, Who coming over, and performing his 
Office, tho' he did not die under the Opera- 
tion, he did not long ſurvive it, for it was, in 


1680, at 56 Years of Age, after he had liv'd in 
great Eſteem and Reputation all his Days. His 
principal Works were at the Theatre at Oxford, - 


The Battel of the Giants with the Gods ar Sir 
Robert Clayton s; the a of Moſes and Aaron 
| e 5 at 
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my, and this even in his latter days for the En= 


great meaſure, the cauſe of his Death, in the ear 


ſome Cielings at White-bal, which are now burnt ; PEE 


— a 

at St. MichaePsChurch in Cornbil; all the ancient 
and fine Scenes in the Old Play- Hanſe, and many 
more of equal Value and Conſideration, which 
I have not room to inſert. 


FOHN STBRECHT, 


Was a Landskip-Painter, born at Antwerp in 
Brabant, and brought up in that City under his 
Father. He was a cloſe Imitator of Nature in 
all his Landskips, and in kis younger days went 
upon the Rhine, and other adjacent Places, where 
he Drew ſeveral pom Views in Water-Co- 
lours, fo that he ſpent more of his Life that way 
than he did in Painting, for which reaſon his 
Drawings were more Valu'd than his Pictures. 
The occaſion of his coming over hither was this. 
The Duke of 'Zuckingham, in his way home from 

is Embaſly in France, paſſing thro' the Nether- 
andi ſtaid ſome time at Antwerp, where meeting 
with ſeveral of this Maſter's Works in Landkip, 
he was ſo well pleas'd with them, that he in- 
vited him over to England, and promis'd to 
make him his Painter in that way, which, upon 
his coming over, he perform'd, and he did 2 
great Number of thoſe Pictures for him at Clive- 
den-Houſe: However, after three or four Years 
ſtay with him, he left him, and perform'd ſeve- 
ral Pieces for the Nobility and Gentry of Ex- 
Tand, among whom he was, for ſome time, in 
vogue. He alſo drew ſeveral forts of Cattle with 
good ſucceſs, which he commonly plac'd in his 
Landskips. He died about three Years ago in 


being 73 Years odd. | 
an R I . | T 


Londen, and lies Bury'd in St. Fames's Church, 
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Mr. HENRY TILSON, 


Was an Evngliſh Face-Painter of good Note, 
born in London. After he had been Inſtructed, 
for ſome time, by Sir Peter Lely, in the nature of 
Face-Painting,he travell'd for ah, where he ſtaid 
{ix or ſeven Years, and during that time Copy'd 
with wonderful Care and Exactneſe, a great num- 
ber of Pictures of the beſt Maſters,by which means 
at his return to England, he became not a little fa- 
mous in the Portrait Way, and was much more 
acceptable to the Curious in his Art, than he 
was to a Miſtreſs, whom he had courted for a 
long time, till ar length, thro a Melancholy Ha- 
bit of Body contraſted by her Unkindneſs, and a 
ſedentary Life he ſhot himſelf with a Piſtol. 
He had a particular Genius for Crayons, in which 
he perform'd admirably well, after the Pi- 
ures of Correggio, Titian, and the Carracci, while 
he was at Rae. He died at 36 Years of Age, 
and lies buried at St. Clements. | ip * 


HENRTVANDER.BORCEJ., 
Was born at Frankendale in the Palatinate, and 
ſtudied under his Father of the ſame Name. By 
reaſon of the Wars breaking out, he was re- 

Lal the Year 1636, when the 
Earl of Arundel paſſing by that way in his Em- 
| Hh baſly 
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baſſy to the Emperor, he took him along with 


bim to Vienna, from whence he ſent him t0 


Italy to collect what Rarities he could procure 
there for Him. Ar his return he brought him 
over to England, and he continu'd with him 
to the Earl's, Death upon whoſe Deceaſe he 
was prefer'd to the Service of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Charles II. when after 


having liv'd a conſiderable time at Linden in 


great Eſteem, he return'd to Antwerp where he 


died. His Father was likewiſe very much va. 
lu'd by the Earl of Arundel, for his fine Collecti- 
on of Rarities, and Antique Curioſitics. P 


JOHN VANDER-HETDON, 


Was a good Face-Painter, and a Native of 
Bruſſels. Coming over to England, he work'd 
for Sir Peter Lely in his Draperys and Copying, 


_ feveral Years, till afterwards martying, he 


went into Nortbampton- ſpire, Where he way em- 
ploy'd by moſt of the Nobility and Gentry of 
that Country. There are feveral of his Pictures 
to be ſeen in thoſe Parts, efpccially at the Earl 
of Gamsberough's, my Lord Sherrard's, and at Bel 
voir-Caſtle. He died about nine Yeats ago at 
my Lord Sherrard's, and lies bu ied at Staplefot 
in Leiceſter-ſhire. 


ADRIAN VAN-DIEST, 


Was a fam'd Laridskip Painter born at the 
Hague, but whom we may very well term an 
Engliſh Painter, having been brought up here 
from his Yourh. He was chiefly inſtructed by 
his Father, who commonly drew Sea- Pieces, — 


\ 
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that which contributed moſt to make the Son 


a Maſter, as he often own*d, was drawing after 
thoſe noble Views of England in the Weſtern- 


* 


parts, and along our Coaſts. He alſo drew ma- 


ny of the ruin'd Caſtles in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, being encourag'd by that noble Peer the 
Earl of Bath, at his Seat in thoſe Parts. This 
Painter's Diſtances have a peculiar Tenderneſs, 


and his Clouds a Freedom, that few have arriv'd 


at. Had he liv'd in Italy, or heen more encou- 
rag'd here in the ſtudy of his beſt Manner, he 
might have equal'd the greateſt Landskip Pain- 
ters either of Qur own, or other Nations ; but 
the loſs of his Legs eatly by the Gout, and the 
low Prizes for which he painted afterwards 
check'd his Fancy, and made him leſs careful 


in his Deſigns, which on ſome Occafions would 
be good Imitations of Salvator Roſa and Bartho- 


lomeo. He began a Set of Prints after ſome very 
ood Drafts done by him after Landskip- 
iews, but before he could finiſh them, he en- 
ded an afflited Life in the Year 1704, and the 


49th of his Age, lyipg buried in St. Martins 


Church. 
Sir ANT HONT YAN-DICR, 
Had his firſt Inſtrudtions from Henry Van-Bales 


of Antwerp, but having ſeen the more admira- 
ble Works of Rubens, he left Van Balen to follow 


that great Maſter, whom he judg'd more Wor- 


thy his Imitation. Rubens Charm'd with his wit, 


conceal'd nothing from him that was neceſſaty 


lo poliſh, and make him a skiltul Artiſt, being 
far from envying or ſeeking to nip his Glory 
in the Bud, as moſt others would have done. 
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Whilſt he liv'd with this. Maſter there ha 
a Paſſage, which not à little contributed to his 
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ppen'd 


Reputation. Rubens. having left a Picture un- 
finſh'd one Night, and going out contrary to 
Cuſtom, his Diſciples made uſe of that opportu- 
nity to ſport and play about the Room, when 
one mom unfortunate than the reſt, ſtriking at 
his Companion with a Maul ick, chanc'd to 
throw down the Picture, which receiving ſome 
Damage, as not being dry, the young Men were 
not a little allarm'd at it, well knowing how ve. 
ry angry their Maſter would be when he came 
to find his Work ſpoil'd. This made them uſe 
their beſt Endeavours to ſet Things right again, 
but finding all ineffectual, they had recourſe, as 
their laſt remedy to Van- Dyck, who was then 
working in the next Room, entreating him by 
all means that he would touch up the Picture a- 
new. He complying with their requeſt, did as 
they would have him, and ſo left the Piece up- 
on the Eaſel.” Rubens, coming next Morning to 
his Work again, firſt went at a diſtance to view 
His Picture, as is uſual with Painters, and having 


contemplated it a little, ſuddenly cry d out, he 


lik d his Piece far better than the Night before, 
the occaſion of which being afterwards talk d 
of, it not a little redounded to the honour of 
Van-DycE, and encreas'd his Eſteem with his Ma- 
fter. Whilſt he ivd wich Rubens, he painted 


a great number of Faces, and among the reſt 


that of his Maſter's Wife, which is <ſteem'd one 
of the beſt Pictures in the Low- Countries. He 
made two more admirable Pieces for his Maſter, 
one repreſenting the ſeizing of our Saviour in the 


Garden, and the other che crowning” him with 


Thorns, After having finift'd 'thefe two fine 


Pictures 


| 
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pictures, he travelFd to {al to ſee Tĩtian ĩ Works? 
and at his return made that incomparable Piece 
for the Monaſtery of the Auguſtins at Antwerp, 
conſiſting of St. Auſtin looking up ſtedfaltly to 
Heaven, Which appears all open and ſhining with 
Light. The Prince of Orange heaxing of his 
Fame, ſent for him todraw his Princeſs and Chil- 
dren's Pictures, which he perfor to Admira- 
tion, No ſooner had theſe rare Pieces a 

in Publick, but the moſt conſiderable Perſous in 
Holland were ambitious to be drawn by the fame 
Hand. The Nobility of England and Fance ſent 


likewiſe on purpoſe for this curious Artiſt, that 
they might partake of the ſame Happineſs, ut 
ſo numerous were they, that Van- Dyck not be- 
ing able, with his utmoſt Induſtry, to conten 
them all, drew only thoſe he had the mat 
Reſpet for, who gratify'd him accordingly. 
Being arriv'd in England, he was preſented to 
King Charles I. by Sir Xenelm Digby, when the 
King not only Knighted him as a peculiar Mark 
of his Eſteem, bur alſo made him a Preſent of - 
Maſſy Gold-Chain with his Picture fer roùu 
with Diamonds; and beſides ſettled a conſiderable 
Penſion upon him. He was a Perſon of low Sta- 
ture, but well proportion'd ; very Handſom, 
Modeſt, and extreamly Obliging, and moreover 
a great Encourager of all thoſe of his Country, 
who excell'd in any Art, moſt of whole Pictures 
he drew with his own Hand, and which were 
Engraven aſter him by the beſt Gravers of that 
time (as Bolſwaert, Yorſterman, Pontius, &c. 
and ſome were etch'd by himſelf. He marry 
one of the Faireſt and Nobleſt Ladies of the Exg- 
lib Court, 2 the Lord Rut ben, Earl 
of Goxry, whe r accus d of a Con- 
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ſpiracy * King James I. his Eſtate was con- 
fiſcated, ſo that he had no great Portion with 
his Wife, except her Beauty and Quality. He al- 
ways went magnificently Dreſt, had a numerous 
and gallant Equipage, and kept fo noble a Table 
in his Appartment, that few Princes were more 
viſited, or better ſerv'd. Towards the latter end of 
_ hisLife growing weary of Face-Painting,andbeing 
deſirous to immortalize his Name by ſomꝭ more 
glorious Undertaking, he went for Pars in hopes 
to be employ'd in the great Galle: y of the Lewvre, 
but not ſuccecding there he return'd hither, and 
by his Friend Sir Kenelm Digby, propos'd to the 
King to make Cartoons for the Banquetting-Houſe 
at Whitehall, the Subject of which was to have 
been the Infticution of the Order of the Garter, 
the Proceſſion of the Knights, in their Habits, and 
the Ceremony of their Inſtalment, with St. George's 
Feaſt, but his Demand of 80000 Pounds being 
judg d unreaſonable, whilſt the King was treating 
wich him for a leſs Sum, the Gout, and other 
Diſtempers put an end to his Life. He was bu- 
ried in St. Paul's Church, and whatever Monu- 
ment was {cr up for him, it was deſtroy' d after- 
Wards by the Fire. = ; 
WILLIAM Y ANDER-VELDE, 
commonly calbd the 0/4,  . 
Was an extraordinary Ship-Painter of Am: 
ferdam. Coming over into England he was much 
employ'd by King Charles II. for whom he 
painted ſeveral of the Sea: Fights between the 
Dutch and Engliſh. He alſo underſtood Nees 
admirably well, and is faid to have Con acted 


the Engliſh Fleet to the burning of Scbelling. He 
was the Father of à living Maſter, ge 
| Ro Cre 8e 


Age has equall'd in Ship-painting, this we 
ou to the Father's Inſtructions, 0 wb an ad- 
mirable Draftſman of all Maritime Objects. 
He liv'd at Greenwich, to be the more converſant 
in theſe things which were his continual Study, 
and in which King Charles II. and King James II. 
gave him all poſſible Encouragement, making 
him their Painter, with ay conſiderable Salary, 
which was afterwards continu'd to his Son, 
now living. The Father, in his latter days, com- 
monly drew in black and white, on a Ground 
prepat'd on Canvas, but which appear'd like 

aper. He gave an ealy freedom to his Sails and 
Tackle, as alſo to every part of a Ship due Pro- 
portion with infinite neatneſs. For his better in- 
formation in this way of Painting, he had a Mo- 
del of the Maſts and Tackle of a Ship always be- 
fore him, to that nicety and exactneſs, that no- 
thing was wanting in it, nor nothing unpropor- 
tionable. This Model is ſtill in the hands of his 
Son. Old Vandervelde died in London about 14 
Years ago. | F 


FRANCIS VAN-ZOON, 


Was an eminent Dutch Painter of Fruit, Flow- 
ers and Plants. He was bred up at Antwerp un- 
der his Father Old Vanzoon, a Painter in the ſame + 
way. Having Married à Niece of Serjeant 
Streater's, ſhe brought him into the Buſineſs of 
ſeveral Perſons of Quality, which firſt occaſionꝰd 
his being known. He painted looſe and free, 
yet kept cloſe to Nature, and all his Pictures 
ſeem drawn by the Life. He began ſome large 
Pieces, wherein he propos'd'to draw all the Phy- 
tical Plants in the Aporbecaries' Garden at Chelſes, 
but which Work proving tedious, he ay 
e ke | rom 
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om it, having greater Encouragement other 
Ways, He died here in Londen about four years 
ago, and lies buried at St. Fomer's. 15/008 


. 


HARMAN YPARELST, 


Was Elder Brother of the famous Simon Varel# 
now living. He painted Hiſtory, Fruit and 
| Flowers.after a Manner very pleaſant and well 
colourd. - He Educated: ſeyeral Sons, and one 
Danghter, in the ſame way of Drawing, moſt 

whom are ſtil living. He ſtudied ſome time 
at Rome, and reſided a while in the Emperor's 
Court at Vienna, which City he left upon the 
Tyrks coming before it in 1683. He died at 
| Lowden about ſeven Years ago, and lies bury'd 
in St. Andrews: Holborn. 


HENRT VERGAZ OON, 


Was a Dutth Painter of Landskip and Ruins, 
but chiefly the latter, which he perform'd ex- 
ceeding neatly. His Colouring was very natural, 
but his Landskip- part commonly too dark and 
gloomy, appearing as if it was drawn for 2 
Night-Piece. He painted ſometimes ſmall Por- 
rraits, which were very curious. He left Exg- 
land ſome time ago, and died lately in France. 


F. de VO RSTE RMA N 


Was Diſciple of Harman Sachtleven, and an 
Extraordinary curious and neat Landskip- Painter 
in Little, in which he may very reaſonably be 
ſaid to have exceeded all the Painters of his time. 
He perform'd his Landskips with Wonderful 


* 


ſpar'd no Pains in his Views, which | 
repreſent Places on the Rhine, where he had 
ſtudied and accuſtom'd himſelf to take in a large 
Extent of Hills and Diſtance. The extravagant 
Prizes he demanded for his Pictures, hindred Rim 
trom being often employ d by King Charles II. 
who was pleas d with his Manner of Painting, 
eſpecially that Piece he made of Mudſor-· Caſtle, 
now extant in the Royal- Collection. He accom- 
pany'd Sir William Soams ſent by King James II. 
on an Embaſſy to Conſtantinople, but upon that 
Miniſter's Death he return'd ro France, and died 
there. His Deſign in going for 7arky was to draw 
all the remarkable Views in that Empire, but he 
was diſappointed by his Patrons Death, without 
whole Protection he durſt not attempt it, to the 
great Regret of all Lovers of Art. RIF: 


ETD 
Mr. ROBERT WALKER, 


Was an Exgliſb Face-Painrer, Contemporary 
with Van-Dyck, and whoſe Works, by the Life, 
beſt ſpeak their own Praiſes. He liv'd in Oliver 
CromwelPs Days, and drew the Portraits of that 
- Uſurper, and all his Officers, both by Sea and 

Land. The Great Duke of Taſcany bought an 
Original of Oliver by this Maſter ; the manner 
this. Having ſent over to ſome Agent here to 
purchaſe ſuch a Picture for him, the Perſon 
could light on none to his mind for à long 
while, till at length hearing of a Woman, a Re- 
lation of the Uſurper's that had one, he went 
to ſce it, and found it, in all Reſpects, fo well 

rformd, that he bid her a good Price for it. 
She not wanting Money, told him, . 
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2 Hiſtory-Painter at the Hage. Opon His c- 
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2 
the Honour to be related to the Protector, ſhe 
would, by no Means, part wich his Picture; 
bur the Gentleman ſtill inſiſting upon having it, 
and defiring her to fer what Price ſhe pleasd up. 
on it, ſhe thinking to get rid of his Importu- 
nity by her exorbitant Demand, ask d him 500. 
for it, when, contrary to her Expectation, he had 
no ſooner heard the Sum nam'd, but he told 
her ſhe ſhould have it, and accordingly paid 
down the Money immediately, which ſhe being 
bound by ber Word to take, parted with het 
Picture even with regret, tho at fo great a Rate. 
This is to be underttood to have happen'd in 
the Protector's Lie time. Mr. Walker painte ! 
alſo Oliver Cromwel, and Major General Lam 
bert, both in one Picce, which Picture is now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Bradford. His own 
Picture drawn by himſelf now hangs in the 
Founder's Gallery ncar the publick Library in 
Oxfors. He dicd a little before the Refforation. 


Mr. PARRET WALTON, 
Was an Engliſh Painter, and Diſciple of Wal- 
ber. He Painted Stil- Life very well, but his 


particular Excellence lay in knowing and diſco- 


vering Hands. He was well versd in Fals 
Pictures, and had the care of the Royal Collect tun 
He was alſo remarkable for mending the Works 
of many of the great Maſters,” that had ſuffe: d 
either by Age or ill Uſage, and this he did by 
ſeveral of the beſt Pictures at #bztebal He died 


in London about 7 years ago. : 


Mr. WILLIAM WISSING, + 
3 Was a Face Painter, bred up under 'Dodaens, . 


ming 
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ming over to England, he work d ſome time for 
Sir Peter Lely, whoſe + Manner he ſucceſsfully 
imitared, and after Whoſe Death he became fa- 
mous. He Painted King Charles II. and his Queen, 
King Tames II. and his Queen, the Prince and 
pi inceſs of Denmark,and was ſent over to Holland, 
by the late King James, to draw the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange, all which he perform'd with 
Applauſe. What recommended him to the E- 
ſtcem of King Charles, was his Picture of the 
Duke of Monmouth, whom he drew ſeveral 
times, and in {cveral Poſtures. He drew moſt 
of the then Court, and was Competitor with Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, who was at that time upon his 
Riſe. Mr. Ving was a Perſon whole good 
Manners and Complaiſance, . him 
to moſt People's Elteem. In Drawing his Por- 
traits, eſpecially thoſe of the Fair Sex, he always 
took the Beautiful Likeneſs, and when any Lady 
came to fit to him, whoſe Complexion was an 
ways Pale, he would commonly take her by 
the Hand, and Dance her about the Room, till 
ſhe became warmer, by which means he height- 
ned her natural Beauty, and made her fir to be 
repreſented by his Hand. He died much la- 
mentcd, at the Age of 3 1, at the late Earl of Exe. 
ters ( Burleigh Houlc in Northampton-ſhire) and lies 
buricd in Stamford Church, where that Noble 
Peer erected a Monument for him, with the fol- 
lowing lnſctiptio n = 
Luem Bat ava Tellus educavit, : 
Sallia aliquando fovit, - 1 
Anglia cumulatioribus Beneſcijs proſecuta eſt, _ 
Artium, quas varias callebat, quſtior A fimatrix. 
Vir facillimis & ſvaviſimi Morib u, 
Inter Florem & Robur Fuventæ, 111222 
VixT rigefimum Secundum Vite Annum ingreſſus, 
Millielmus Wiſſmgus Hagenſis, Pithor 


em 
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Piddor Antiquis Par, Hodiernis Major ; 
Lelij celeberrimi-non degener Diſcipulus, 


Hen Fatum præcocam Ingenij | 
uam ſubits decerpitur Botrau, 
Quin Cærteris feſtinantius matureſcit: 
Cajus ad conſervandam Memoriam, 
MAuunificentiſſimus Toannes Comes Exceftrenſir, 
 Patronorum Optimus, 


o 
„ 


| 
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P. A. P. C. 
Obije 10. Die Sept. An. 1687. 


There is a Mezzo- Tinto Print of him, under 
which are theſe Words, 
 Gulielmus Wiſſgas, inter Piflores, ſui Seculi Ce- 
leberrimos, nulli ſecundus ; Artis ſuæ non exi- 
Immodicis brevis eſt ta: 


FRANCIS WOUTERS, 


Was'born at Lyere, in the year 1614, and bred 
up'in the School' of Rubens, He'was a good Pain- 
ter of Figures in Small, chiefly Naked: ; as alſo 
of Landikips, His Merits promoted him to be 

principal Painter to the Emperor Ferdinand II. 


and afrerwards coming into England with that 
Emperor's Ambaſſador, he was upon the Death 
of that Prince, made Gentleman of the Bed- 
Chamber, and Chief Painter to King Charles IL 
then Prince of Wales. He liv'd a conliderable 
time at London in great Eſteem, and at length 


_ 


retiring to Awwerp, died there. 
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Mr. MICHAEL WRIGHT, 

Was an Egl;ſÞ Portrait- Painter, born of Szorch 
parents. He Painted the Judges in Gd. Hall, 
which pieces of his are deferyedly in good E- 
deem. He alfo drew a High-Land Laird in his 
proper Habit, and an Iriſh Tory in his Country 
Dreſs, both which Mbole-Lengrbs were in ſo great 
Repute, at the time when they were done, that 
many Copies were made after them. MrWright's 
Manner of Painting was peculiar to bitnfelf, He 
was well vers d in Paintings and Drawings of al- 
moſt all Maſters. He was likewiſe well skil'd in 
Statuary, and had a conſiderable Gollection of 
Antique Medals, of which he was an excellent 
judge. In his latter days he waited on my Lord 
Caſtlemain in his Embally to Rome, and was his 
Lordſhip's | Major-Domo. Returning to England, 
he died in London about 6 or 7 years ago. 


THOMAS Va TK E, common- 
ly call d the Old, 

Was Father of Fobn van. Wyke, and a famous 
Painter born at Haerlem. He Painted Landskip, 
eſpecially Havens and Sea-Forts, Shipping and 
ſmall Figures; but his particular Excellency lay 
in repreſenting Chymiſts in their Laboratories 
and Things of like Nature. He follow'd the 
— Manner Of Peter de Laer, alias Bambeccio. He left 

England after he had liv'd abroad a conſiderable 

Time, and died here about 20 yearsago. 


JOHN V WTKB, _ 

Son of the before-mentian'd, was a Dutch Bat- 

tel-Painter of. great Note. He has both in ts 
' Fi f : : Ho 
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Horſes and Landskips, a great Freedom of Pe. 
cilling and good Colour; as alſo a great deat of 

Fire in moſt of _his.Deſigns, ſome of which are 
vety large, eſpecially thoſe of Sieges. and pitch'q 
Barrels, as at Namur, the Boys, EF. His Hunt. 
ting · Pieces are alſo in great Eſteem among ou; 

Country-Gentry, for whom he often drew Horſes 
and Dogs by the Life, in which he imitated the 
Manner of Woverman. He died at Mortlack, 
where he had, liv'd for ſome time, about the 
year 1762. = „ 


Mr. Z 0 UST or SOEST. 
Was an eminent Dutch Face- Painter, who came 
into England about 50 years ago, and found 
here Encouragement ſuitable to his Merit. The 
Portraits he drew after Men are admirable, ha- 
ving in them a juſt bold Draft, and good 

Colouring; but he did not always execute with 
a due regard to Grace, eſpecially in Women's 
Faces, which is an Habit can only be acquir d 
by Drawing after che moſt perfect Beauties, of 
which 'ris ſufficiently known, our Nation is bet- 
ter ſtor d than his Country. What we owe 
more eſpecially to him, is for his educating Mr. 
Riley, of whom I have ſpoken elſewhere, at 
large; and therefore, ſhall not need to re- 
peat any thing here. Mr. Zouſt painted ſeveral 
Perſons of very great Quality. His Colouring 
was very warm, and he was a great Imitator of 
Nature, but for the moſt part he was-unfortu- 
nate in his Choice. He died in London about 30 
years ago. e LPS”: 
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